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‘ Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 


Wisdom ts humble that he knows no more.’—CowPeEr. 
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SKETCHES OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


IV.—_JOSEPH PAYNE, 
The disciple of Jacotot, the Methodiser. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.) 
Author of ‘Mental Science and Logic for Teachers.’ Co-Director 
of the Birkbeck Training Classes and Lecturer therein on School 
Method. 


Our last sketch had for its subject Robert Hebert 
Quick, (not Hedbert as the printers interpreted jit) ; it 
is therefore meet and fitting for us to devote our 
space this month to a consideration of his friend and 
contemporary, Joseph Payne, the enthusiastic. 

On the 2nd March 1808, at Bury St. Edmunds, 
Joseph Payne first saw the light. 
30th April 1876. His early education was incom- 
plete, which perhaps accounts for the high value he 
afterwards set upon a systematic and_ scientific 
development of the physical, intellectual and moral 
powers. 

His career as an educator began when, at an early 


age, he became an assistant master in a London | 


school; but his ideal was in accordance with the 
empiricism of the time until one of those wonder- 
ful ‘accidents’ which one so frequently reads of as 
changing the current of men’s thoughts and as- 
pirations, overtook him. He became acquainted 
with the opinions and practices of Jacotot and was 
forthwith converted from a mechanical rule-of-thumb 
worker into an earnest methodiser. (As some of our 
readers may be ignorant of Jacotot, we beg to 
announce that, later on, we intend to give a brief 
account of this educationist in these columns.) He was 
the first Englishman who expounded Jacotot, and the 
first work that he ever published was entitled ‘The 
Principles and Practice of Prof. Jacotot’s system of 
Education ’ (1830). 

A Mrs. Fletcher, of Camberwell, became suffi- 
ciently confident in Payne and his ‘system’ to entrust 
him with the tuition of her children. His success 
was immediate and continuous, so that a few years 
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found him in partnership with his friend Mr. Fletcher, 
in possession of the Denmark Hill Grammar School, 
an institution which was the most eloquent testimony 
to his genius and industry. 

In 1837 he married, and his marriage was not only 
a happy, but a most fortunate one; for Miss Dyer— 
the object of his choice—was at the head of a neigh- 








He died on the | 


bouring high-class girls’ school, and both from this 
experience and by nature, she was eminently fitted 
to sympathise with the aims of a man who, like 
Payne, was trying to lay the foundations of a science 
of education in English school practice. 

| His success at Denmark Hill necessitated a further 
| expansion of his school, and thus we find him in 1845 
| removing from Camberwell to Leatherhead, where 
he successfully launched the Mansion House School, 
of which he was the sole proprietor. After 18 years’ 
energetic and successful work here, during which he 
amassed a modest competency, he in 1863 retired 
in order to begin the real business of his life, viz,, 
the reform of English pedagogy. 

To Payne and Lake the College of Preceptors is 
| indebted for the institution of its examination of 
| teachers in the theory and practice of teaching, and 

in many other ways the subject of our sketch did yeo- 
| man service for this excellent Institution. We are 
| not then greatly surprised to learn that, when the 
| College honoured itself and took a forward step in 
| educational development by resolving to appoine a 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education, 
Joseph Payne was unanimously chosen to fill this 
post. The Professor was abundantly worthy of his 
Chair, which he held from his appointment in 1873 
to his death in 1876. In the autumn of 1875 he lost 
his wife, whose intelligent sympathy and valuable 
assistance had done much to make his achievements 
possible. Undoubtedly this sad event hastened his 
ownend. His regard for the College of Preceptors 
was evident after his death, for, by his will, he 
directed a sum of money to be handed over to the 
| Endowment Fund, and also bequeathed his library to 
| the College. Within the last two years his son—Jos. 
| Frank Payne, M.D., and Fellow of Magdalen College, 

Oxford—has gathered together and published the 

chief of his father’s writings on the science, art and 
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history of education: to this work we are greatly in- 
debted for material in drawing up this sketch. 

In order to show the earnestness of Professor 
Payne in the cause of educational reform, we give a 
list of some of his writings, which constitutes his 
claim to be included in our series :— 


(1) Principles and Practice of Jacotot’s System of 
Education. 

(2) Epitome Historie Sacre—a Latin reading 
book on Jacotot’s system. 

(3) Curriculum of Modern Education. 

(4) Three Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education at the College of Preceptors (1871). 

(5) The Training and Equipment of a Teacher for 
his Profession. 

(6) Theories of Teaching with the Corresponding 
Practice. 

(7) Present, Past, and Future of the College of 
Preceptors. 

(8) On the importance and necessity for improving 
our ordinary methods of School Instruction. 

(9) On the importance of the Training of Teachers. 

(10) The True Foundation of Science Teaching. 

(11) An Introductory Lecture on the Science and 
Art of Education. 

(12) Pestalozzi. 

(13) Frébel and the Kindergarten system. 

(14) Jacotot: his Life and System of Universal 
Instruction. 

(15) Arnold. 

(16) Education in the U.S.A. 

(17) Visit to German Schools. 


This list of works has been given in order to show 
that the attention of Payne was given to all the vexed 
questions of modern pedagogics—whether in the 
theory, practice, or history of education—and what- 
ever question he discussed, he did something towards 
its elucidation. His definition of education is as 
follows: ‘Education is training carried on con- 
sciously and continuously by the educator, and its 
object is to convert desultory and active force into 
organised action; its ultimate aim being to make 
children operated on by it, capable of becoming 
healthy, intelligent, moral, and religious men.’ With 
this is compared the declaration of John Stuart Mill, 
that, ‘ Whatever helps to shape the human being, to 
make the human being what he is, or hinder him from 
being what he is not, is part of his education.’ This is 
truly awide, liberal, and intelligent conception of what 
is comprehended by the much-abused term education. 

Following out this definition, Prof. Payne strongly 
and earnestly emphasises the absolute necessity for the 
teacher to be acquainted with Physiology, Psychology, 
Ethics and Logic, as these subjects bear directly upon 
the conditions under which a healthy training of mind 
and body may be safely and successfully accomplished. 
In this, of course, he is corroborated and fortified by 
the opinion of every true educationist ; but, notwith- 
standing this, there is at the present time almost as 
much supercilious disdain of principles, and as much 
dependence upon the broken reed of rule of thumb, 
as called for the unmeasured condemnation of Payne. 
‘To how many teachers,’ he deplores, ‘ are such 
names as Ascham, Pestalozzi, etc., mere empty 
meaningless sounds?’ Most truly does he also put 
the case for a study of the theory of education as an 
essential prelude to its practice. Whatever responsi- 








bility the teacher may shirk, he must be responsible 
for the training of the children’s minds, and ‘a know- 
ledge of the being to be trained, as it is the basis of 
intelligent culture must be the first necessity of the 
teacher: education is an art, like locomotion and 
mining. Like them it may be pursued empirically 
or rationally—as a blind habit, or under intelli- 
gent guidance, and the relations of science to it are 
precisely the same as to all the other arts—to ascer- 
tain their conditions and give the law of their pro- 
cesses. What it has done for other arts it will also 
do for culture.’ And again, ‘Observation, Memory, 
Judgment, Reasoning, Invention and pleasurable as- 
sociations with the art of learning, may all be culti- 
vated by a judicious application of the principles of 
Mental Science; Mulhaiiser and Manly have proved 
| this for Writing, Jacotot for Reading, and Pestalozzi 
for Arithmetic.’ 

| Ina word, Payne would have the schools look to 
| increase of faculty and power rather than to increase 
| of knowledge, for ‘the most pretentious schools and 
| curricula of education are, after all, comparatively 
valueless if they do not secure for the pupil she power 
of doing common things well.’ 

Professor Payne also lays down the aphorism that 
the teacher has much to learn from the pupil in 
many respects, and, under the head of ‘Moral 
Education,’ he gives the following quotations as 
indicating fundamental methods which must not be 
neglected :-— 

* O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, Hope, and Praise—these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school.’ 





The next is from Chaucer, and its quaintness is no 
less charming than its aptness:—‘A philosopher 
upon a tyme, that wolde have bete his disciple for 
his grete trespas, for which he was gretly amoeved 
and brought a yerde, to scourge the child: and 
whan the child saugh the yerde he sayde to his 
master, “‘What thinke ye to do?” “I wolde bete 
the ” quod the maister. ‘ Forsothe,” quod the child, 
“ye oughte first correcte youreself, that hau lost al 
youre pacience for the gilt of a childe.” ‘“Forsothe,” 
quod the maister, al wepying, “thou saist soth: have 
thou the yerde, my deere sone, and correcte me for 
myn impacience.”’ 

Mr. Payne gives an admirable summary of the 
aim of moral education in the following words :— 
‘To encourage virtuous inclinations, sentiments, and 
passions, and to repress those that are evil; to 
cultivate habits of truthfulness, obedience, industry, 
temperance, prudence, respect for the rights of 
others, with a view to the formation of character.’ 
He is at one with Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Frébel, and 
Spencer in advocating nature’s method of teaching. 
‘How then,’ says he, ‘does nature teach? She 
furnishes knowledge by odject lessons. She makes her 
pupil learn to do by doing and to live by living. She 
gives him no grammar of seeing or hearing. She 
adopts much repetition. She teaches quietly, and 
does not continually interrupt her pupil. She bides 
her time, and does not anxiously intervene to prevent 
the consequences of his actions; she allows him to 
experience them that he may learn prudence, some- 
times even letting him burn his fingers, that he may 
gain at once a significant lesson in physics, and also 
the moral lesson involved in the ministry of pain. 
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Nature’s teaching is desultory; nature’s teaching is 
often inaccurate—not, however, from any defect in 
her method, but from inherited defects in her pupils. 
Nature’s teaching often appears to be obscure. 
Nature does not secure the results of her lessons 
with a direct aim to mental and moral improvement. 
Nature accustoms her pupils to little, and that the 
simplest, generalisation. Nature is relentless in her 
discipline. The educating influence, or educator, is 
God, represented by nature or natural circumstances.’ 

He was fully alive to the value, but also saw what 
Spencer and other enthusiastic advocates of Science 
do not always see, viz: that the amount of science 
which can be taught in our schools is limited, 


‘Although Spencer is right in saying that science, | 


which has been unjustly ignored in our schools, 
should have its rights acknowledged, still when he 
demands that all other subjects should be virtually 
excluded by it, we cannot go with him.’ In another 
place we read: ‘While the study of the physical 
sciences tends to give power over the material force 
of the universe, it leaves untouched the greater forces 
of the human heart ; it makes a botanist, a geologist, 
an electrician, an architect, an engineer, but it does 
not make a man.’ 

From his own personal experience he is not pre- 
pared to allow that the study of science has more 
inherent interest than the study of other subjects. 
Attention to the experiments he readily obtained ; 
but ‘as soon as I required perfect accuracy in ob- 
serving and careful classification and retention of 
results the popularity waned.’ To this we would 
reply that to get the initial attention was something, 
and, provided the pupils were permitted to repeat the 
experiments, they would willingly do so until a grasp 
of principles began to appear. _He gives full credit 
to children for what our American cousins would 
call ‘cussedness.’ His pupils he says ‘did not exhibit 
a craving after knowledge,’ and goes on to argue that 
Grammar and Arithmetic are quite as interesting 
to young children as those parts of science which 
call merely for mental effort, which may be true ; but 
as there are no connected and intensely interesting 
experiments in the case of Arithmetic and Grammar 
—especially the latter—the argument is not worth 
much. His conclusion is certainly dogmatic, whether 
it is correct or not is quite another thing. ‘Children 
do not dislike Grammar or love Science; they, how- 
ever, hate the drudgery of any subject whatever.’ 

To prove that such drudgery is a necessity to any 
scheme of study whatsoever, and that there is no 
royal road to learning, he quotes the French proverb, 
‘On ne s’instruit en s'amusant,’ and advances the 
proposition that the apt teacher succeeds not by 
amusing, but by entering into the child’s difficulties, 
neither obtruding nor withdrawing. Without con- 
ceding the point contended for, we must agree with 
the Professor in his recognition of the marvellous 
teaching power of Sympathy. 

We regret that space will not permit us to give, in 
full, his excellent summary of Pestalozzi’s principles ; 
we, however, give three as specimens of the rest. 
They will be found at the conclusion of his article on 
Pestalozzi. 

(1) Self development begins with the impressions 
received in the mind from external objects. These 
impressions (called sensations), when the mind be- 
comes conscious of them, group themselves into per- 








ceptions. These are registered in the mind as 
conceptions or ideas, and constitute that elementary 
knowledge which is the basis of all knowledge. 

(2) All education must be grounded on the 
learner’s own observation at first hand. This is the 
true basis of all his knowledge.’ First the reality, 
then the symbol; first the thing, then the word, and 
not vice versa, 

(3) Personal experience necessitates the advance- 
ment of the learner’s mind from the near and actual 
with which he is in contact, to the more remote; 
therefore from the abstract to the concrete, from 
generals to particulars, and from the known to the 
unknown. This is the scientific method. 

Payne’s relation to Jacotot is aptly shown by the 
following letter taken from Professor Payne’s 
works :— 

‘Au DISCIPLE JOSEPH PAYNE. 
‘Mon CHER DISCIPLE,— 
‘J’apprends tous les efforts que vous faites pour répandre en An- 
gleterre, le bienfait de l’émancipation intellectuelle dans les familles 
pauvres : continuez avec le méme zéle, mon cher Disciple, et faites 
moi savoir le résultat de vos travaux. Je vous embrasse de tout mon 
coeur. ‘J. JACOTOT. 

‘ Paris, 15 Mars 1831.’ . 

If our readers are satisfied that Joseph Payne de- 
servedly occupies a niche in our Reformers’ Corner-— 
if we have caused a desire to know more of him to 
enter into the minds of even a few of them—we shall 
not have written in vain. 





TEACHERS’ DRAWING LESSONS. 


SOLID GEOMETRY OR PROJECTION, 
Stranparp VI. 


BY E. BUFFERY RIDGE, 
Art Master under the London School Board. 


VI.—Blackboard, table, and an ordinary brick, or 
rectangular block or box with similar differences in 
length, breadth, and thickness. 

Small match-boxes to use with front page of draw- 
ing books. 

Solid figurcs.—Solids have ¢hree measurements or 
dimensions. 

This block is 8” Jong, 4!’ wide, and 2" thick. 
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° Fig. 27. 
It has six faces which are projected like the. rect- 
angles in IV, 
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It has twelve edges, which are projected like the 
lines in III, 

It has eight corners which are projected like the 
points in II, , 

When two measurements are seen in elevation the 
third is to be used in measuring the plan. 

When two measurements aré seen in plan the | 
third is to be used in measuring the elevation. 


A, B, and C, are three plans of the block when | 


standing on end on the horizontal plane. To get the 
elevations draw up projections from each corner, and 
measure above the ground ‘ine 8’. This is the 
height measurement, and is not seen in the plans, 
which measure 4” xX 2". 








9" X 44" X 24" to half scale when tying on its broad 
side on the ground withits long edges at 30° with 
the ground line. 

g’ 


Draw the plan first, starting with a line y long at 


” 
| 30° with IL, on which construct a rectangle — - wide. 
Then the elevation. 

Problem 16.—A rectangular block 2” x 1 wis I" rests 
on the ground on one of its shortest edges. Its 
broad faces are parallel to the vertical plane and its 
narrow faces and ends make equal angles with the 
horizontal plane. 


The broad faces will be seen in true shape in 
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Fig. 28. 


In A the tront face covers all that is behind it. It | 
| parallel to the V.P. Draw 


is the dread rectangle seen in elevation. 

In B the narrow rectangle is all that can be seen. 

In both A and B the rectangles, which are parallel 
to the vertical plane, are drawn in true size and shape 
in elevation, 

In C no side is parallel to the vertical plane; two 
rectangles are seen in elevation, both narrower than 
their true width. The upright edge projected from 
the corner of the plan nearest the ground line is the one 
that could not be seen from the front. It is shown in 
elevation by a dotted line. Lines which cannot be 
seen, but which would be seen if the 
solid were transparent, are always 

















elevation, because they are 








one of them, with a corner 
on IL, and the slanting lines at 45° with IL. Then 
obtain the plan. 

Problem 17.—A 2" square with one side parallel to 
IL, is part of the plan of a brick 3"x2"x1}". Draw 
the elevation and complete the plan. 

Draw the square—its elevation will be an inclined 
line 3” long (See Prob. 6). This line is the upper 
edge of a rectangle 3”X1}". From this elevation 


| draw projectors to complete the plan. 


e 
c 





shown by dotted lines. 


\y 





rurn the figure upside down, call 
A, B, and C elevations, and look at 
the plans obtained from them. 

A, B, GC, and D are elevations ofthe 
same rectangular solid, 8’ 4" 2". 
lo obtain the plans draw projectors 
downwards, and, starting at any dis- 
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tance from I L, measure downwards 





the dimension not seen in elevation. 
In A and B this will be the width, 4”; 
in C the thickness, 2”; and in D, 
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the length, 8”. 

The plans of B, C, and D, have 
each a dotted line, the edge pro- 
jected from the corner of the eleva- Sections, 


tion nearest to the ground line. This is the bottom 
line of the solid which, of course, cannot be seen 


when viewed from above. 


Problem 15.—Draw plan and elevation of a brick 








Y 


Fig. 29. 

VII.—A rectangular solid moulded from clay or cut 
from a turnip or similar root. A large thin-bladed 
table-knife, carver, or bread-knife. 

ST is the section plane, section trace, or section 
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line ; it represents the path of the knife; it is the | Oxford, London, and Dublin, in addition to eminent artists and 
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line which the knife would /race on the vertical or 
horizontal plane. 

If the portion A is cut off, a new surface is exposed 
to view, and becomes the top of the portion B. The 
cut surface is exactly equal in size and shape to the 
top of the solid. The plan will be the same as be- 


fore, but the sectional, or cut surface will be seen | 


| 





certificated teachers. 


II, One of our correspondents writes :— 

‘Your course of study is undoubtedly thorough and compre- 
hensive, but is it not too severe? ‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” and Iam sure your aim is to make 
Jack a brilliant boy and Jill a clever girl. Yet how can you 
achieve this object if you insist upon ¢hree hours’ work per 
diem ? Where does the exercise come in? A/ens sana in sano 
corpore is as sound a maxim to-day as it was in Cicero’s time ; 
and as I gather from your printed expressions that you are in 
favour of the all-round chuetion of the being—corporeal, 
mental, zsthetic, and moral—I was, indeed, considerably sur- 
prised at the length of the daily intellectual labour that you 
postulate.’ 

In reply we must first express our gratitude for any ventilation of 
the subject, and especially for utterances of so frank a nature and 
of so sounda kind. But if our readers will have the goodness to 


| peruse the top half of the second column of page 602 of our last 


issue, we believe that we can, despite the above good-natured 
criticism, claim to have been unneglectful of athletics. 
Therein is set down— 

(1) Exercise and society two hours a day. 

(2) Saturday afternoon and Sundays free. 

(3) That the difference between the lunar and the calendar 
month is left to the pupil’s own devices. (This alone 
is more than one-thirteenth of the year.) 

(4) That occasional week’s holidays will be provided. 

Moreover, we allowed 14 hours per diem for reading and music ; 


| and further, some part of our irreducible three hours is always easy 


from above in the place of the similar figure which | 


before formed the top. 

This is indicated in plan by shading lines, drawn 
with the set square, about an eighth of an inch 
apart. Closer lines take more time without im- 
proving the drawing. 


In the second figure the cut surface is longer.than | 


the original top, but its plan is the same. 


In the third and fourth figures the left-hand part | 


of the top is undisturbed. A projector drawn down 
from C separates the plan into two divisions of 
which the right-hand part, corresponding to the 
portion cut away, is shaded. 


Fig. 29.—These show vertical sections, the sec- | 
The first is | 


tion line being drawn across the plan. 
cut all across the front; the second requires a pro- 


jector drawn upwards to separate the cut surface | 


from that untouched; while the third shows an un- 
touched portion on each side of the sectional part, 
which is defined by two projectors drawn up from 
d and ¢, the points at which the section line 
crosses the sides of the plan. The upright front 
edge of the solid, /g’ in elevation, need not be 
rubbed out unless the question states that the cut- 
off portion is to be removed. 

Proilem 18.—Draw section lines across the eleva- 


tions in Fig. 28, and show thé cut surfaces by shading | 


lines in the plans. 


OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 





I. WE must first acknowledge with gratitude the marked apprecia- 
tion, as evinced by the responses to our invitations of last month’s 
issue, of our offers to examine our monthly papers for the fee paid 
in advance of half-a-guinea per annum. 

Then we also offered ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’ for twelve 
months, free of cost, to the first 20 in each year (First, Second, and 
Third) who joined our scheme. Our success has been so marked, 
that we feel justified in now offering as prizes to another 10 in each 
year who head our lists the same present, viz., our journal gratis 
for twelve months, On our examining staff we have honour men of 


| 





work, so secured by proper arrangement of the subjects. 


III, Evcwip. 
(2) It has been suggested that it would be very helpful to 
beginners if a few problems in Euclid were given every month 
with the construction already worked, leaving the proof to be 
discovered by our readers. We willingly comply with this 
request, and shall be glad to utilize any further hints of the 
kind, 

(6) Given two sides and the median between them, to con- 
struct the triangle. 

Let AB, BE, AD 


respectively. 


the median 
-. tA 
Cc 


ra 
Construction— e 


Through A draw AF parallel to BC, and bisect BC in D. 


be the two sides and 
Construction.— 
Construct a triangle having its sides equal 
to. AB, BE and 2 AD respectively. 
Bisect AE in D. Join BD. Produce BD 
to C making DC = BD, and join AC, 
Then BAC is the required triangle. 

(c) Construct a parallelogram which 
shall be equal in area and perimeter to a 
given triangle. P 

Let ABC be the given triangle. 





From D as centre with 
half the sum of BA and A t - 
AC as radius describe a ME agers 7 
circle cutting AF in E. ry / 

Join DE. Through C y 

” draw CF parallel to D 
E meeting AF in F. 

Then DF is the required 
parallelogram. ys 

IV. ARITHMETIC. , , a | 

(a) Shadow problems % D Cc 


are simply exercises in 

similar triangles whose sides are proportional. 
a lamp LP which is 9 ft. high 

causes the shadow SM of a man :? 


The light from 





MN 6 ft. high to be 8 ft. long. N= 
How far is the man from the i 
lamp ? ' 
iM. Mi. OB «<2 5 a ttt 
Here = =o & ——— M L 
LP MN 6 3 
S 2 
‘ L. 4 = ~s * LS =12zandML=4ft. Ans 
9 3 9 — 


(4) Place in the order of value #, ,%, 9% by reducing them 
to a common numerator, 


198 198 1098 
352" 330 315 


< oe. 
5 16° 35 


22 
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Hence it will be seen that the fraction with the least denominator 
will be greatest, and the order of value is 9%, 2, y%- 


(c). A dealer has six kinds of tea, averaging each 2s. 8d. per 
Ib. Four of them cost respectively 1s. 11d., 2s. 3d., 2s. 7d. 
and 3s. §d. per lb, What was the cost of the fifth and sixth 
teas, supposing that one cost three-fourths as much as the 
other. 
Cost of 6 Ibs. at 2s. 8d. per Ib, = 16s. od. 
Cost of 4 Ibs. at 1s. r1d., 2s. 3d., 28. 70., 3s. 5d. = 10s, 2d. 
.". Cost of remaining 2 Ibs, = 5s. 1od. 
But ratio of prices these 2 Ibs. = As ¢ is to ? or as 4 : 3. 
.". Price of dearer tea per lb. = $ of §s. 10d. = 3s. 4d. } an 
*, Price of cheaper tea per Ib. = # of 5s. 10d. = 2s. 6d. . 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 
(7) Find the greatest common measure of 49°383 and 
142569. 
[The point to remember is that the quotient in every case 
must be a whole number.) 
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History. Note the following examination ‘ catches’ :— 


i. leru/aminm = S. Alban’s, Camulodunum = Colchester, 
Agua Solis or Ther Bath, Ldoracum = York, Rutupriae 

Richborough, 7 Chester, Zindum Lincoln, Glewum 
Gloucester. Z%e Savon Shere extended from the Wash to = 


Dorsetshire 


ii, (a) Zhe Danelagh consisted of East Anglia and part of 
Mercia, Its southern boundary started from the mouth of the 
Thames, skirted that river until the Lea, which it followed as 
far as Bedford; thence it followed the Ouse till it intersected 
Watling Street, which was the southern limit, until it reached 
Wales 

Five Danish Boroughs 


eicester, and Stamford 


’ 


were Lincoln, Derby, Notting- 





(c) Romescot = Peter’s Pence; Vikings = Scandinavian 
chiefs engaged in _— descents ; Strathclyde = British 
kingdom in South West Scotland; £¢thelred the Unready = 
the Unrede = the unwise, the witless; 7he Lady of Mercia = 
Elfrida, sister of Edward, the elder ; Danegeld = money paid 
by Ethelred the Unready to buy off the Danes ; Wolf’s-head = 
an outlaw ; Avng’s evil = scrofula ; Shire-moot = Court of the 
Shire. 

iii. Bayeux Tapestry, still extant, had incidents of the Con- 
quest contemporaneously worked thereon; Curia Regis = 
King’s Court ; 7enants in capite = chief tenants F pega = 
Prime Minister and Regent during the absence of a Nerman. 
king ; Zanistry =the custom of selecting as chief the wisest 
or most powerful of the ruling family ; /yrd = Militia; Fustice 
in Eyre = Judge in itinere, or circuit judges ; Crusades for de- 
liverance of Palestine, First (1096), Duke Robert co-operated, 
Third (1189), Richard I., Sixth (1270), Edward I. ; Angevin = 
Plantagenet ; Magnum Concilium =the Great Council, the 
parent of the Privy Council and of Courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission ; Zallaged = taxed; Cingue Ports = Has- 
tings, Sandwich, Romney, Hythe, and Dover; /ol/-tax=a 
levy per head; Benevolences = forced gifts of money to the 
Crown ; /ntercursus Magnus (1496),-a commercial treaty with 
Burgundy; 7he Whip with Six Strings = Statute of Six Articles 
(1539); Zhe Renaissance = Revival of Learning ; The three 
ffenries = Henry III. of France, Henry of Guise, and Henry 
of Navarre ; 7he Great Contract (1610), an abortive attempt to 
to abolish feudal incidents for the sum of £200,000 per annum 
paidto James I.; 7oznage and Poundage = a tax varying from 
1s. 6d. to 3s. on every ton of wine or beer, and from 6d, to Is. 
on every pound of any merchandise imported or exported, 
with the exception of wool, sheepskin, leather, and tin, from 
Henry VI. eo oer I., it was granted the king for life; Coun- 
cil of the North (1536-1640) exercised almost unlimited authority 
North of the Humber; 7%e 77viers, instituted by Cromwell, 
decided on the morality and orthodoxy of the beneficed clergy ; 
Kirke’s Lambs = Colonel Kirke’s sanguinary soldiers, see 
* Bloody Assize’ (1685); The Nonjurors = the clergy who re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to William III. ; Acadia = 
Nova Scotia; Queen Anne’s Bounty consisted of first-fruits 
and fenths ; First-fruits were one year’s profits of clerical pre- 
ferment ; Zenths were a tithe of the yearly value of the benefice. 
These were paid to the Popes until seized by Henry VIIL., but 
were set apart by y ores Anne for the augmentation of poor 
livings : Drapier’s Letters, written by Swift against Wood's 
coinage ; Proad-bottomed Ministry (1743-1753); The New 
Style = Reform of the Calendar (1752); Letters of Junius, 
probably by Sir Philip Francis, see connection with Fox’s 
Libel Act of 1792; Zhe Continental System = a manifesto by 
Napoleon, closing the Continental ports against British vessels 
and goods ; 7he Hundred Days (1815) = Napoleon’s second 
reign antecedent to Waterloo ; Catholic Emancipation = the 
removal of the official disabilities imposed on Romanists ; 7he 
Lfoly Alliance of Russia, Austria, and Prussia to perpetuate 
despotism ; Zhe Lastern Question = Turkish affairs; Zhe 
Cotton Famine (1861-1865) = distress in Lancashire caused 
by lack of cotton, through American Civil War; Liberal 
Unionists = Liberals differing foto ca/o from Mr. Gladstone in 
his Home Rule policy for Ireland. 


VI. Beginning at any month, Pupil-Teachers may have the 
answers to our Monthly Questions marked, and solutions of Ques- 
tions supplied for the nominal charge of Half-a-Guinea per annum. 
For this purpose we have engaged Honour Graduates of Oxford, 
London, Dublin, and the Royal University, besides a full staff of 
distinguished Certificated Teachers. 


Address— 
Dr. G. BEacnu, M.A., 
Examination Editor of ‘ Practical Teacher,’ 
Stanley Mount, 
Macclesfield. 


FIRST YEAR. 


1. Explain fally how to find the L.C.M. of three or more 
quantities. Find L.C.M. of 99, 117, 143. Ans. 1287. 


2. Find the G.C.M. and the L.C.M. of 157 days 7 hrs. 4 mins. 
7 secs. and 243 days 2 hrs. 11 mins. and 49 secs. 
\ 14 days 7 hrs. 11 mins. 17 secs. ; 
( 2674 days 9 mins. 59 secs, 

3. Show by a diagram that the value of a fraction is not altered 
by multiplying the numerator and denominator by the same 
quantity—e.g., = yy. 


Ans. 
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4. Write in Large-hand the words Lystra, Symmetrically, De- 
vonian, [pecacuanha. 


Writein Small-hand— 
* When that which drew from out the boundless dee; 
Turns again home.’ , 


5. Analyse the subjoined lines and parse the words stalicised— 
* Hamelin Zown's in Brunswick, 
By famous //anover city. 
The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its wa// on the southern side ; 
A pleasanter sfot you never spied.—Xobert Browning. 


6. Give the principal parts of the following verbs—stole, smile, 
think, wink, bring, ring, tell, spell. 

7. State what you know of the Vikings. 

8. Draw a map of Ireland. 


9. Where and what are Tralee, Burra-burra, Scone, San Juan de 
Fuca, Quantock, Coniston, Laxey, and Uriconium ? 


10. Whence do we obtain hemp, tapioca, sealskin, fullers’ earth, 
mercury, and plumbago ? 


11. What are the principal authorities whence we compile the 
history of the Britons and Early Saxons ? 


12. Give dates of construction of the Roman Walls, Battle of 
Nectansmere, Murder of Edward the Martyr, Massacre of St. 
Brice, and Bagishment of Godwin. 


13. What are the chief faults to be avoided in Recitation by 
Standard I. ? 


14. Decline sapiens homo, pulcher nauta, magnum pelagus. 
What are the principal accents in French? What is a cedilla 
and a frema / 


15. Write down, with their rests, a quaver, a minim, and a 
crotchet. 

Write down, with their rests, a half-pulse note, a pulse note, and 
a two-pulse note. 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. The wheels of a bicycle are respectively 4 ft. 7 in. and 2 ft. gin. 
in circumference. Hlow many more revolutions will the latter make 
than the former in a journey of 1 mile 7 furlongs? Ans, 1440. 

—_—_ 


2. Give as many names as you can for recurring decimals, Why 
are some decimals recurring and others non-recurring ? 


3. (Boys only.) Give the meaning of the terms ‘ Ratio’ and 
* J'ropertion.’ 

Find the first term of the propertion of which the second, third, 
and fourth are respectively £19 9s. 2}d. ; 36cwt. 2.qrs, 15 lbs 
23cwt. 1qr. 7 Ibs. Ans. £ 30 11s. 77d. 

(Girls only.) What decimal of £12 os, 6d. is £1 2s. od. ? ; 
Ans. *0945. 

45 


4. As in first year. 
5. Paraphrase : 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten /ore— 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
— Sree. 
6. Analyse the last two lines, and parse all the words in italics, 
7. Give the meanings of all the parts of the following words :— 
Contortion, Impartial, Development, Adherence, Conte mporancous, 
and Sudblerfuce 
8. Draw a map of Portugal. 
9. Describe a journey down the Rhine, Danube, or Volga. 
10. From what British Possessions do we obtain gold, pepper 
cotton, gum, coflee, indigo, ivory, and feathers ? 


11, What events took place during the years 1455-1461 ? 
12. Describe the condition of the people during the first half of 
the fifteenth century . 

13. Write out Euclid I. 26, 

lhe bisectors of the angles of a triangle are concurrent. 


What are the uses of clothing’ How should the chest, feet, and | 


head be protected ? 

14. Translate into Latin (a) ‘/ sent some man to ask for money’ ; 
(4) */ fear / shall not see him’; (c) ‘He was led home by three 
devs’; (d) * Go heme: after so many and such great labours you 
have need of rest.’ 








Write out in full the future perfect (futur antérieur) of se ever, 
and the interrogative indicative of savoir. 


15. Write ‘ Notes of a Lesson’ on Punctuation. 
16, What is the effect of a double sharp or flat? What is meant 


| by modulation, melody, harmony ? 


Give the keys of two flat and two sharp removes from C, D, E 
respectively. 


THIRD YEAR. 


1. A and B can doa piece of work in 63 days, A and C in 4% 
days; A, Band C in 3? days. In how many days could A do it 


alone ? Ans. 1oyy days. 


2. Two couriers start at the same time from two places 280 miles 
apart. When and where will they meet on the road if they travel 
towards each other at the rate of 9 miles and 11 miles per hour 
respectively ? Ans. After 14 hours ; 126 miles and 154 miles. 





3. (Boys only.) What deduction in a person’s income is made 
by selling out £17,400 of Canadian 4 per cent. bonds at 1124 and 
buying Indian stock (34 p.c.) at 108g. (Brokerage }.) 

Ans. £68 16s. od. 

(Girls only.) The floor of a room is 21 feet 6 inches long, and 


15 feet g inches broad. Find the cost of covering it with carpet, 
27 inches wide, at 3s. 9d. per yard. Ans. £9 8s. 14d. 


4. As in First Year. 
5. Paraphrase— 
* Go, lovely rose, 
Tell Aer that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When 1 resemble her to thee, 
JTow sweet and fair she seems to be. 
Tell her, she’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces sfied, 
That Aad’st thou sprung 
In deserts where #0 men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died.’— Waller. 
6. Analyse the first five lines of the preceding passage, and parse 
all the words in italics. 
7. What facts can you deduce from the etymology of nostril, 
villain, chattels, witan, alderman, and herring ? 
8. Draw a map of the Ganges or Cape Colony. 
9. What are Elephanta, Mecca, Khartoum, Plassey, Majuba Hill, 


| Tyre, and Kimberley noted for ? 


10. Describe the origin of winds and sea-currents ? 
11. Give dates of ‘the Addled Parliament,’ Assassination of 


| Buckingham, The Short Parliament, Battle of Dunbar, and Statute 


of Tenures. 
12. What is meant by the ‘ Cabal Ministry,’ the ‘ Bloody Assizes, 


| the Dispensing Power, and the Convention Parliament ? 


13. Write out Euclid I. 47. 

Construct a square whose area shall be three times that of a given 
square ? 

iow does air commonly become vitiated, and how does a 


| fire promote ventilation ? 


14. What is meant by the Zocative Case, Oratio Obligua, and the 


| Double Genitive in Latin? Give instances. 


Write in full the negative form of the past definite of se dlesser > 
and give the present and past participles of dormir, tenir, asseoir, 
SuITTE. 


15. Write Notes of a Lesson on ‘Problems of Motion,’ or ‘The 


Eagle.’ 


16. Explain the terms adlegro, andante, rallentando, da capo, and 
sforzando, What is a metronome? 


17. Aman has 12 coins, some of which are half-crowns, and the 


| yest shillings, and the coins are worth 18s. altogether. How many 
| are there of each kind ? Ans. 4 half-crowns, 8 shillings. 





What considerations would guide you in selecting a summer’s and 


| a winter’s dress respectively ? 


18. The sides of a rectangular piece of ground are in the ratio of 
2 to 3, and its area is 156 acres, 14 sq. poles. Find the sides. 
Ans. 4 furlongs 33} poles ; 3 furlongs 9 poles.. 





(For Correspondence see end of Certificate Article.) 


—_0oo — 
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THE 1893 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 
Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girls 
Arithmetic.’ Author of ‘ Elements of English,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers,’ ete. 





1. It is now #00 /ate for any intending Candidate to send in his 
name to the Education Department. 

Candidates whose school examination takes place between now 
and the §th July should see that their names are duly endorsed on 
‘ Form IX.’ with the words ‘ Scholarship Examination.’ 

2. Don’t forget that ay one pass in the Science subjects, even in 
the Elementary stage, will count marks. A First is no longer 
essential. As we mentioned last month, ‘ Model Drawing’ is also 
reinstated as a mark-earning subject. 

N.B.—Read Mr. Flux on Scholarship School-Management in the 
‘INFANTS’ MISTRESS.’ 
3. ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONS DURING LAST TWELVE YEARS :— 
(a) Domestic Economy has already been inserted. 
(4) English 


” ” ” 
(c) Geography ” ” ” 
(d) History ” ” ” 


(¢) School-Management ,, 


(/) Evc_1p.—For the last 10 years four propositions and four 
deductions have been set, all of which were allowed to be 
done. Only one proposition and one deduction were in 
Second Book. The questions are of equal value, and the 
deduction counts exactly the same as a proposition. 

i. PROPOSITIONS, ETC. :— 

Definitions of Circle (1891), (1892); Definitions of Square 
(1881), Plane Superficies, Right Angle, Figure, Semicircle, 
Oblong, Plane Rectilineal Angle, Obtuse-angled Triangle, 
Parallelogram, Axiom, Converse Proposition, Gnomon, 
and the 12th Axiom have been once required. 

The following Propositions have been given in the following 
years :—JSook /., Prop. 2 (1885) ; Prop. 4 (1882) ; Prop. 5 
(1881), (1887), (1890); Prop. 7 (1891); Prop. 8 (1886) ; 
Prop. 9 (1881); Prop. 15 (1892) ; Prop. 20 (1884), (1888), 
(1891) ; Prop. 26 (1888), (1889) ; Prop. 27 (1881) ; Prop. 29 
(1882), (1883), (1888); Prop. 31 (1886), (1889) ; Prop. 32 
(1885), (1887), (1890), (1892); Prop. 34 (1887), (1Rg1) ; 
Prop. 38 (1883) ; Prop. 41 (1890) ; Prop. 46 (1881), (1882), 
(1892) ; Prop. 47 (1882), (1853), (1885), (1886); Prop. 48 
(1884), (1889).—Book //., Prop. 2 (1883) ; Prop. 4 (1881), 
(1886), (1890); Prop. 5 (1882), (1888); Prop. 7 (1887); 
Prop. 11 (1885) ; Prop. 12 (1892) ; Prop. 13 (1882), (1889), 
(1891) ; Prop. 14 (1884). 

ii. DEDUCTIONS :— 

On Prop. 4.—On the base of an isosceles triangle an equila- 
teral triangle is described : show that the line joining the 
vertices of the two triangles bisects their common base at 
right angles. (1882.) 

On Prep. §. The straight line which bisects the base of an 
isosceles triangle at right angles passes through the vertex. 
(1887.) 

On Prop. 8. What is the converse of this proposition? Is it 
universally true? (1886.) 

On Prop. 9. The three lines which bisect the angles of an 
equilateral triangle meet at a point. (1881.) 

On Prop. 15. If T be the middle point of the diagonal QS of 
a quadrilateral PQRS whose opposite sides are equal, then 
PTR are in a straight line. (1892.) 

On Prop. 20. (A) If a straight line be drawn from the vertex 
of a triangle bisecting the base, the line together with half 
the ‘base is greater than half the sum of the two sides. 
(1884. ) 

(B) AB bisects CD at right angles at B ; P is a point within 

the angle ABC, and CP produced cuts AB in E, show 
that the difference between ED and EP is greater than 
that between any other two lines drawn from P and D 
to meet AB. (1888.) , 
The sum of the diagonals of a quadrilateral is less than 
the sum of any four lines that can be drawn from any 
point (except from the intersection of the diagonals) to 
the four angles. (1891.) 


OQ 
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On Prop. 26. ABC are three given points. Through A draw a 
line such that the perpendiculars upon it from B and C 
may be equal. (1859.) 

On Prop. 27. A line drawn through the vertex of an isosceles 
triangle parallel to the base will make equal angles with 
the sides. (1881.) 

On Prop. 29. (A) Show that the lines bisecting the external 
angles of an equilateral triangle are parallel to the sides. 
(1883.) 

(B) P is a point between two given parallel straight lines, 
such that any two straight lines drawn through P always 
intercept equal portions of the parallel straight lines ; 
show that P is equidistant from the parallel. (1888.) 


On Prop. 31. (A) Draw a line PQ parallel to the base BC of 
a triangle ABC, and terminated by the sides AB and 
AC, so that PQ is equal to the sum of BP, CQ. = (1886.) 


(B) Ais a point without the angle CBD. Draw from Aa 
straight line AEF, cutting BC in E, BD in F, so that 
AE may be equal to EF. (1889.) 

On Prop. 32. (A) What is the size of the angle of a regular 
pentagon? (1885.) 

(B) SQT isa triangle right-angled at Q. From S on the 
side remote from T, a straight line SP is drawn perpen- 
dicular and equal to SQ, and a similar straight line TR 
is drawn perpendicular and equal to TQ. Show that 
the points PQR lie on the same straight line. (1887.) 


(C) PQR is a right-angled triangle. From the right angle 
R RS is drawn bisecting PQ at S, and RT at right 
angles to PQ meeting it at P. Show that the angle 
SKT is equal to the difference of the acute angles at P 
and Q. (18go.) 

(D) PQ, PR, the equal sides of an isosceles triangle POR, 
are produced to S and T, so that PS, PT are equal, 
RS, QT intersect in M. If the angle SQT is equal to 
the angle PQR, then the angle SMQ is equal to twice 
the angle QPR. (1892.) 

On Prop. 34. (A) Given the middle points of the sides of a tri- 
angle to construct it. (1887.) 

(B) The line which joins the middle points of the oblique sides 
of a quadrilateral, two of whose sides are parallel, is 
equal to half the sum of the parallel sides, (1891.) 

On Prop. 38. If the perpendiculars drawn from the vertices to 
the bases of two triangles be equal, the bases being equal 
and in the same straight line, the triangles are equal. 
(1883, ) 

On Prop. 41. Tis any point within a paralellogram PQRS, 
and lines are drawn from it to the angles. Show that the 
triangles TPQ, 1RS are together equal to the triangle 
POR. (1890.) 

On Prop. 46. (A) If a square be described upon the semi-diame- 
ter of another square, compare the area of the two squares. 


(1881.) 


(B) .Find a point in the diagonal produced of a square, from 
which, if a line be drawn parallel to any side of the square, 
meeting another side produced, it will form, with the 
produced-diagonal and produced side, a triangle equal to 
the given square. (1892). 

On Prop. 47. (A) If perpendiculars be drawn from the middle 
point of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle to the 
two sides, the square on the hypotenuse will be equal to 
four times the sum of the squares on the two perpendieu- 
lars. (1883.) 

(B) State the converse of I. 47. (1885). 

(C) ABC pie, right-angled at B. From P, the middle 
point of BC, PQ is drawn perpendicular to AC : show 
that the difference of the squares on AQ, QC is equal to 
the square on AB, (1886.) See also Prop. 48 (13), and 
Prop. 4, Book II. (B). 

On Prop. 48. (A) Write out the corresponding formula for the 
square on the side subtending the obtuse angle of an ob- 
tuse-angled triangle. (1884.) 

(B) PQRS is a rectangle, T any point. Show by Book I. 
that the squares on TP, TR are together equal to the 
squares on TQ, TS. (1889.) N.B. Though appended to 
Prop. 48, this rider really belongs to Prop. 47. 

On Prop. 2, Book LI. State this problem algebraically. (1883. ) 
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On Prop. 4, Book IT. (A) What is the corresponding result in 
Algebra? (1886). 

(B) POR is a triangle right-angledat P. S is a point in PR, 
T isa point in PQ. Prove (by I. 47) that the sum of the 
squares on RT, SQ is equal to the sum of the squares on 
QR, ST. (1890.) ° 


On Prop. 5, Book 71. (A) Why cannot we satisfactorily demon- 
strate propositions of the second book by algebraic pro- 
cesses? (1882), (1889). 

(B) From the vertex of an isosceles triangle a line is drawn to 
any point in the base, The square on a side of the triangle 
is equal to the square on the line so drawn together with 
the rectangle contained by the segments into which the 
base is divided. (1888. ) 


On Prop. 7, Book 11. Write down the corresponding form in 
Algebra. (1887.) 

On Prop. 12, Book 7], WUone angle of a triangle be four- 
thirds of a right-angle, the square on the side subtending 
that angle is equal to the sum of the squares on the sides 
containing it, together with the rectangle contained by 
those sides. (1892.) 


On Prop. 13, Book 17. Vf ABC be a triangle in which C is a 
right angle, and DE be drawn from a point D in AC at 
right angles to AB, prove that the rectangles AB, AE, and 
AC, AD will be equal. (1891.) 

On Prop. 14, Book 1/7. To divide a given straight line into 
two parts, so that the rectangle contained by the two 
parts shall be equal to the square on one-fourth of the 
given line. (1854.) 


(g) NEEDLEWORK ETC. (7we Hours Allowed.) 


i. (A) Cut out and tuck together the paper pattern (half-size) 
of an infant’s nightgown. 


(B) Make up, in calico, the sleeve (full size) of an infant's 
nightgown. 


(C) Mark in cross-stitch the initials V.R. (1892.) 


(A) Cut out andtack together one half (back and front) of 
the upper part of a nightshirt (} size). 
(B) Make the wristband of a shirt (4 size), stitch it and make 
a button-hole. (1891.) 
iii. (A) Cut out and tack together a paper pattern of the front, 
half the back, and one short sleeve of a frock body suit- 
able for a child of 3 years of age. 


(B) Hem the enclosed square of calico, and work two iaches 
of stitching and two inches of feather-stitching ; make 
a button-hole. 

(C) Mark the initials R. C. (cross stitch). (1890.) 


(A) Cut out and tack together a paper pattern (full size) of 
half the front and half the back of the upper part of an 
infant's nightgown ; make up one sleeve and fix it into 
the garment. 


(8) On the calico supplied show the following stitches :— 
hemming, gathering, setting-in, stitching, and tuck- 
running ; sew on a tape, 

(C) Mark in cross-stitch the first letter of your surname. 
(1580. ) 

. (A) Cut out and tack together a paper pattern of half a 
chemise suitable for a child of six years of age, indica- 
ting in the different parts of the garment the selvedge 
way of the material. 

(13) On the calico supplied show the following stitches :— 
hemming, seaming, stitching, feather-stitching, and 
button-holing. (1858. ) 

vi. (A) Cut out and tack together a paper pattern of one leg of 
a pair of drawers for a child three years old. 

(8) Make up the material supplied into the form of an apron, 
showing hemming, seaming, gathering, setting-in, and 
stitching ; run two tucks. 

(C) Mark the letter ‘A.’ (1887.) 


vii. (A) Cut out and tack together a paper pattern of the front, 
half the back, and one short sleeve of a frock body for a 
child five years of age. 

(8) As in 1887. (1856.) 


It would be useless to insert further needlework questions, as 
every point required for the last fourteen years is dealt with in the 
above queries 


4. PoiNTs TO REVISE. 

(2) The lines of latitude and longitude of the required maps. 

(6) The theory of the tides and of eclipses. 

(c) The geography of British Isles and India—Commercial 
geography. 

(@) Historical Dates, Dynastic Tables, and Tables ef Cam- 
paigns. 

(ce) Table of English Literature, Syntax and Accidence. 

(/) The relative proportions of letters. 

(g) The theory and proofs of arithmetical rules—illustrations 
of fractional operations—repeating decimals, stocks, and 
discount. 

(4) The Time Table of your school-sets of object lessons—re- 
wards and punishments, 

()) Minor Scales—Typical Tests— Requirements of Syllabus for 
Scholars. 

(/) Algebra. Factors, G.C.M., L.C.M., Theory of Rules, and 
especially of Quadratics. 

Euclid. The numbers of the most commonly referred to 
Propositions, Axioms, Definitions and Postulates—con- 
verse of Propositions—deductions on Euclid I. 5, on 
parallel lines, and on I. 47—equivalent algebraical 
formulz for second book Propositions. 

Mensuration, Squares within squares—overlapping squares 
—squares within circles — circles within squares — 
solution of triangles having given (i.) the sides, (ii.) the 
area and ratio of the sides, (iii.) area and two sides— 
solution of easy trapeziums. 

(4) (Women). Needlework. See this article (supra). 

Domestic Economy. Qualities of clothing materials—Post 
Office facilities for saving—Cooking of ordinary foods 
— Relative advantages of cooking processes — Air, 
respiration, ventilation—First aid for injured—Washing 
materials and arrangements. 

Very full information as to the salient points and style of question 
has been afforded in our Analyses of past tests. The candidate 
should go over each of these very carefully—the italicised questions 
first, and the remainder subsequently—and should satisfy himself 
that he can answer the queries fully. 

For Correspondence see end of Certificate Article, 


WEEK ENDING 3RD JUNE 1893. 

1. Give the meanings of the prefixes of the following words, and 
supply in each case three other examples :—independent, sub- 
connect, perimeter, counterfeit, withdraw, envelope, and disinfect. 

2. Write out a table of prepositions. 

3. Give the approximate population and latitude of Cambridge, 
Cape Town, Cairo, Brisbane, Bombay, and Moscow. 

4. Starting from Etna trace a volcanic band to Tierra del Fuego. 
Mention the peaks, 

5. Write short lives of Lord Clive and Blake. 

6. Trace the growth of our naval supremacy. 


7. In making children spell, would you cause them to syllabify 
or not? Give reasons, 

8. What are the qualities of good writing? Criticise the common 
faults of large hand. 

9. Why is the first of the following intervals called a (minor) 


sixth, and the second an (augmented) fifth, the number of tones and 
semitones being the same in each? 


a 8s 8 


ee @ | re ! 
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10. Explain with examples the following terms : — inverse 
ratio, reciprocal number, subtrahend, continued fraction, infinite 
decimal, and par. 

11. A watch which is 5m. 40s. fast on Monday at noon, is 
2m. 51s. fast at midnight on the following Sunday. What did it 
lose in a day ? Ans. 26 secs. 

eee 

12. (Men only.) Write out Euclid I. 44. 

Of all triangles having the same base and the same perimeter, 
the isosceles triangle is greatest. 





(Women only.) What do you know of Life Insurance and Annui- 
ties ? 
\ 
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13. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IL, 11. . 

If ABCD be any rectangle, A and C being opposite angles, and O 
any point, prove that OA? + OC? = OB? + OD*. 

(Women only.) Give receipts for a meat pie, cooking herrings, 
frying bacon and potatoes, 


14. (Men only.) The chord of an arc is 24 feet and its height is 
8 feet, find the diameter of the circle. Ans, 26 feet. 


(Women only.) A person has an income of £122 Ios. from 3} 
per cemts. He sells at 92 and invests in stock at 95 which yields 
5} percent. What will his income be ? 

Ans. £177 18s. 117d. 

15. Show that x«4+81 is never less than 182° ; andthatif a+ 6= 
— 3, then a' + 43 = ga — 27. 





16. If each side of a square plot were lengthened 10 yards it 
would enlarge the area by 13 acres. Find the side of the plot. 


Ans. 358 yards. 


WEEK ENDING IOTH JUNE 1893. 


1. Analyse the following lines and parse the words in italics :~ 
‘ As through the garden’s desert paths J rove, 
What fond illusions swarm in every grove ! 
How oft, when purple evening tinged the wes?, 
We watched the emmet to ifs grainy nest ; 
Welcomed the zwi/d bee home on weary wing, 
Laden with sweets, the choicest of the spring.’—2ogers, 
2. Write a short essay on ‘ 7he evils of prize-giving.’ 
3. Draw a map of the Spanish Peninsula. 
4. Explain with diagram the phases of the moon. What do you 
know of the composition of the sun? 


5. Give an account of the rise, fall, religious and political opinions 
of the Puritans. 


6. Summarise the events of reign of Edward IV, 
7. Write ‘ Notes of a Lesson on Discount.’ 


8. What are the advantages of Mental Arithmetic? Give half-a- 
dozen of the most useful rules. 


g. Write the diatonic scale of G minor descending and ascending, 
or describe the difference between the Za mode and the Xay mode. 


, ' 2 ~ ¥e 55 
10. Draw a diagram showing that ( - :) ( —- ) = = 
“ . 374) \3—4) = 144 


Write down the first 12 sums which you would set to a class 
learning Long Division. 

_I1t. How much must be invested in the 4} per cents. at 95 to pro- 
vide a yearly income of £613 12s. after paying 4d. in the £ income 
tax ? Ans. £12,480. 

12. (Men only.) Write out Euclid I. 46. 
Find the side of a square equal to a given equilateral triangle. .« 


(Women only.) What are the principal inexpensive disinfectants ? 
How should they be used in time of sickness, in what quantities, 
and with what frequency ? 

13. (Men only.) Write out Euclid II. 12. 

Divide a square into four equal portions by lines drawn from any 
point in one of the sides. 


(Women only.) Describe the different metheds of lighting a fire. 
14. (Alen only.) The three sides of a triangle are in the ratio 
4:5:7 and the sum equals 32 yards. Find the area of the triangle. 
Ans. 39°19 yards. 
eae 
_ (Women only.) If a person spends 15s. per week, and expenses 
rise 10 per cent., how much ought he to be able to spend in order 
to be as well off as before ? Ans, 13s. 6d. 
ee 


= 


15. (a) Form the equation whose roots are \/5 + 2 and 4/5 — 2. 
Ans, «7 —2 /5*+1=0. 





e=4+tu +> Ans. + 4/ 
) = = . Ans. 15. 
OM 3+; gtx 15 
16. Two trucks whose wheels are of different diameters are in 
motion. One makes 2,002 revolutions more than the other in 
7 miles, whereas if its wheels had been twice as large in circum- 
ference, it would have made 770 less than the other. Find the 
circumference of the wheels. Ans. 643 ft. and 1049 ft. 
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WEEK ENDING 17TH JUNE 1893. 
1. Paraphrase the following :— 
* Gently, most gently, on thy victim’s head, 
Consumption, lay thine hand !—let me decay, 
Like the expiring lamp, unseen away, 
And softly go to stumber with the dead. 
And if ’tis true what holy men have said, 
That strains angelic oft foretell the day 
Of death to those good men who fall thy prey, 
O let the aérial music round my bed, 
Dissolving sad in dying symphony, 
Whisper the solemn warning in mine ear.’—Airke White. 
2. Select the prefixes from the following words, and give their 
Latin and Greek equivalents—Aftermath, Almighty, Answer, 
Backwater, Bystander, Byplay, and Downwards, 


3. What is the boundary between British North- America and 
the United States ? 
4. Describe the mountain system of Australia, 


5. Give dates of Tel-el-Kebir, Union of England and Scotland, 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Orders in Council, Defeat of 
Galgacus, Accession of Edward II. 


6. What were the chief points in dispute between Charles I. and 
his Parliament ? 

7. What directions would you give to a class commencing to 
draw maps ? 

8. What rules would you observe with regard to the simultaneous 
employment of classes ? 

9. Place English equivalents against the following :—A/egro, 
Lento, Legato, Staccato, Da Capo, Maestoso. 

10. If 6 men and 2 boys can reap 13 acres in 2 days, and 7 men 
and 5 boys can reap 33 acres in 4 days, how long will it take 2 men 
and 2 boys to reap 10 acres ? Ans. 4 days. 

11. (Alen only.) If a reduction of 20 per cent. were made in the 
price of eggs, it would enable a person to obtain 54 more for a 
guinea, Find the present price. Ans. 216 for a guinea. 

(Women only.) An estate pays 4s. 4d. iu the £. What is the loss 
on a claim of £865 4s. ? Ans. £675 18s. 9d. 

12. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid I. 47. 

Prove that the sides of any quadrilateral are together greater 
than the two diagonals, 

(Women only.) Mention different ways in which the odds and 
ends of bread may be utilised, 

13. (Aen only.) Write out Euclid IT. 13. 

The squares on the diagonals of a trapezium are together double 
the squares on the two lines joining the bisections of the opposite 
sides. 

(Women only). Explain, as to a class of children, the difference 
in the properties of cotton, wool, linen, and silk. 

14. (Alen only.) The floor of a rectangular space, one of whose 
sides is twice as long as the other, contains 3,200 square feet, and is 
surrounded by a wall 22 inches thick. Find the space occupied by 
the base of the wall. Ans, 50 sq. yds. 3 sq. ft. 64 sq. ins. 





(Women only.) A person left £100 per annum for ever to a 
school. What sum must be invested to purchase this annuity in 
the 34 per cents., the stock being at 934? Ans. £2,666 138. 4d. 

15. (a) In the quadratic equation «7 + ax + é=o, show that — a 
= the sum of the roots. 

(6) Solve the equation 2x + V x7 + 7x + 23 —25 =0. 
Ans. 7 or 284. 

16. Find a number such that when it is divided into four and 
into three equal parts, the continued product of the former shall 
equal 81 times the continued product of the latter. Ans. 768. 





WEEK ENDING 24TH JUNE 1893. 
1. Write a brief essay on ‘ A burnt child dreads the fire.’ 
2. Paraphrase the first four, and analyse the last four of the 
following lines :— 
‘I am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my: fireside with personal talk, — 
Of friends whe live within an easy walk, 
Of neighbours daily, weekly, in my sight. 
And, for my chance acquaintance, ladies bright, 
Sons, mothers, maidens, withering on the stalk ; 
These all wear out of me, like forms of chalk 
Painted on rich men’s floors for one feast night.’ 
— Wordsworth, 
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3. Draw a map of the river system of Australia. 

4. Give approximately the respective areas of Russia in Europe, 
the British Empire, Lake Superior, the Mediterranean Sea, Mada- 
gascar, New Zealand, and the lengths of the Thames, Volga, 
Yangtsekiang, Nile, Mississippi, Amazon, and the Murray. 

5. Mention the occasions when France and Scotland were united 
against England. 

6. Trace the origin and growth of the National Debt. 

7. Write a letter describing the last inspection and examination 
of your school, 

8. Explain the physical and moral advantages of drill for 
children. 

g. Write down the signatures of the six kinds of time most 
commonly used, and explain their meanings, 07 Write the following 
phrase according to the ‘ better method.’ 


| n | bah: se| ri: |r : de| tl: tfe 


10. If the discount on £42 18s. 4d. for a certain time at 44 per 
cent. per annum be £1 §s., find the time. Ans. 8 months. 








11. (Afen only.) A certain number divided by its reciprocal 


gives as quotient 11}9¢. Find the number, Ans. 107). 
ase 26°96. 33°52 

Women only.) Simplif ~ : Ans, I. 

(We ly.) P ¥ 45°08 *% 19°18 e 


12. (Men only.) Write out Euclid I. 48, and I. 49. 

(Women only.) What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
roasting, baking, frying, and broiling meat ? 

13. (Men only.) Write out Euclid II. 13, and IT. 14. 

(Women only.) Write notes of a lesson on ‘ The Preservation of 
Health.’ 

14. (Afen only.) The sides of an irregular pentagon, ABCDE, 
taken in order, are 18, 24, 30, 24, 18 feet respectively, and the 
angles ABC, AED are right angles. Find the area. 

Ans. 821°71 sq. ft. 

(Women only.) What would be the expense of covering a space 
14 yards by 10 yards with lead 2}$lbs. to the square foot at 4$d. 
per Ib, ? Ans. £59 Is. 3d. 


2 2) (¢@ — $)—a? — B : ees 2 
™ (ea 9) \ thas? + Bt Ans. x=+1/a?+0? ; y= tab, 





16. A and B can do a piece of work in m days. A works # days 
alone, when B joins him, and both together finish the work in / 
days more. How long would either require to do it singly ? 
mn mn 

: days ; — ~ days. 


Ans. — nee 
nz—m-+ fp 


m— p 





NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 


Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 


45- 

A New KInp oF Soup.—One of the highest officers in the 
German army is very particular that his soldiers are properly fed. 
He is in the habit of making unexpected visits to the barracks and 
inspecting the food in person. On the occasion of one of these 
visits he met two soldiers carrying a steaming boiler from the 
kitchen. ‘ Put it down and fetch a spoon,’ he commanded. The 
astonished soldiers looked at each other. One of them rushed off, 
but reappeared in a few moments with a spoon. ‘I want to see 
what sort of soup you get,’ said the general, as he dived into the 
boiler with the spoon; but as soon as he tasted it, he exclaimed : 
* What sort of broth is that? It tastes like dish-water. What is it, 
anyhow?’ *‘That’s just what it is, your excellency,’ replied the 
soldier, ‘It’s the water the dishes were washed in.’ 


46. 

AT ANY Pricf&.—An old fisherman was exceedingly fond of a 
bargain. One day he came into the midst of a set of jolly fellows 
camping out, who were sitting about the fire cooking their supper. 
‘Any fish to-day ?’ quoth John, displaying a basketful of beauties. 
‘No, we caught our own,’ said Doctor Jones, the head of the 
party. ‘Splendid luck to-day!’ ‘Now, I tell ye, doctor, your 
fish are nothing to mine. Just try them!’ ‘We don’t want them. 
Haven’t any money, either, John.’ ‘No money? Well, just give 
tne a bottle or two of doctor’s stuff, and we'll call it square.’ ‘Oh, 
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we don’t bring much medicine into the camp. I don’t believe we 
can trade to-day, John.’ The old man leaned forward, and said, 
with a shrewd twinkle of the eye: ‘Then you just pull a tooth for 
me! I don’t rightly know as I’ve got any that ain’t sound, but 
maybe you could pitch on one !’ 


47- 

THE RAT AND THE OIL.—It was lately observed that the great 
lamp that burns before the chief altar in the cathedral at Salzburg 
was extinguished every morning. Of course, it was supposed that 
the attendant did not pour sufficient oil into the lamp to last through 
the night. After several warnings, he was told that he would be 
discharged, though he protested his innocence. The deacon, how- 
ever, fearing to be unjust, one night remained in the church quite 
unobserved. At ten o’clock an enormous rat, running along the 
ceiling of the vault, crept cautiously down the rope by which the 
lamp was suspended, remained for some time feeding on the oil, 
and then retired the way he came, The mystery was thus explained, 
and the man kept his place. 


48. 

AN OLD Lapy’s BARGAIN.—Twenty years ago a Liverpool 
steam-packet company wanted to extend its premises, and resolved 
to buy a piece of land belonging to an old lady. She sold it at a 
very low price, and, as a Set-off, requested that a clause should be 
put in the agreement to the effect that during her whole life she and 
a companion should at any time travel free in the company’s 
vessels, On the day after the agreement was signed, she sold her 
furniture, let her house, and went on board the first outward-bound 
vessel belonging to the company, without troubling herself about the 
destination. Since then the lady has always lived on one ship or 
another, accompanied by some lady traveller, for whom she adver- 
tises. She is reckoned to have madé over two thousand pounds by 
the transaction; and the company has offered her, it is said, 
upwards of this sum for her privilege, but cannot get quit of her at 
any price, 

49. 

A Funny Way oF CATCHING MoNKEYS.—The following is 
the amusing way a company of hunters caught a number of monkeys 
in the forests in Brazil. They had a lot of little boots made, just 
big enough to be drawn easily over a monkey’s foot and filled with 
pitch. With these they set out for the woods, and soon found them- 
selves under the trees, where the lively little fellows were leaping 
about among the branches. Then the hunters’ placed the little 
boots’ where the monkeys could see them, and began taking off their 
boots. Having done this, they let them stand awhile near the little 
boots. All this the monkeys carefully noticed. The hunters, now 
taking up their own boots, having carefully looked at them, drew 
them on slowly. Not a motivn escaped the observation of the 
monkeys. Having replaced their boots, the cunning hunters hurried 
away to a thicket not far off, where they were hidden from the sight 
of the monkeys, but where they could see everything that happened. 
They left the small boots all standing ina row. ‘They were no 
sooner out of sight, than down from the branches dropped the 
monkeys. They looked at the boots, took them up, and at last 


r seating themselves as the hunters had done, they drew them on over 


their feet. As soon as they were fairly in the boots, out jumped the 
hunters from their hiding-place and rushed amongst them. The 
monkeys at once started for the trees, but only to find that they had 
destroyed their power of climbing by putting on the boots ; so they 
fell an easy prey to their cunning enemies. 


50. 

HEROISM OF A CaAT.—Some years ago a gentleman had a 
splendid tabby cat, a most affectionate animal, and uncommonly 
intelligent. She had had a litter of kittens, one of which was 
saved, and upon which she bestowed no little care and attention. 
One night, when the range in the kitchen had cooled down, the two 
cats jumped into the oven, the door of which had unfortunately been 
left open. In the morning the servant, upon entering the room, 
shut the oven-door, and after making the fire, went out to attend to 
her other duties. Upon returning, she was attracted by piteous 
cries from the fireplace, and rightly divining the cause, rushed to 
the oven and let the poor animals out. Then was seen a most 
touching proof of the sagacity and devotion of the mother. She had 
licked her kitten over and over with her tongue, and thus preserved 
its life, for it emerged from its fiery prison little the worse ; but the 
poor cat soon succumbed to her injuries, she having been terribly 
burned, 

51. 

CAUGHT THROUGH A PARROT.—Into a house in which there 
was a very valuable plate chest, and where a talkative parrot was 
also kept, some rubbers on one occasion entered, and made up into 
.& parcel convenient for carrying away several articles which they 
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had alstracted. The wicked deed was nearly accomplished, and 
the men were about to start off, when suddenly a terrifying sound 
from the bird rang across the room—'‘I see you, I see you! John, 
bring my gun!’ and the robbers were so startled, that, hastening 
to the window, they climbed over a wall into a neighbouring yard, 
where escape was impossible, and there they were captured, 


52. 

Tue Boy AND MIs SuM.—One day a boy got a sum to do. 
His master was very strict, and would not pass anything unless it 
was perfect. When the sum was done the boy took it to his master, 
who found it to be twopence-halfpenny wrong. ‘Go back to your 
seat and do it correctly,’ cried the enraged master. ‘ Please, sir,’ 
said the boy, handing him twopence-halfpenny, ‘I would rather 
pay the difference.’ 


53- 

Srory or THE INcucAreE Bett.—The Inchcape Rock was a 
dangerous point on the coast of Scotland, and many ships used to 
strike on it and sink. The good abbot of Aberbrothock had a bell 
placed on the rock, so that when the mariner drew near to the 
point he would hear-the warning sound of the bell (which would be 
swayed to and fro by the breeze), and he would be able to steer his 
vessel away from it. Sir Ralph the Rover was a pirate, and he was 
not pleased that any vessels should be saved from the rock, as he 
would not be able to get any plunder from them. So he went ina 
boat, together with some of his crew and cut away the bell from the 
iron bar on which it was suspended. Several years afterwards, Sir 
Ralph was driven near this rock by the tempest; but he did not 
know where the Inchcape Rock was, because it was so foggy, and 
he could not see ahead ; also, there was no warning bell to tell him 
where it was, At last the ship was driven on the rock. The 
vessel sank, and thus he became a victim to his own cruel deed, 


54- 

Lost In THE Busu.—A remarkable story told by a gentleman is 
worth repeating. One day last autumn, the Governor was prevented 
from sending a telegram to England because of an accident to the 
telegraph wire some distance up country. It afterwards transpired 
that a traveller had been lost in the bush, and coming to a telegraph 
post, had lit a fire round it and burnt it through, causing it to fall 
and break the wire. He knew that, as soon as the accident was 
discovered, a repairing party would set off from the nearest station 
to ascertain the locality of the breakage, and in its speedy arrival 
lay his sole hope of succour, He was right in his calculation ; 
before the party reached him, however, the traveller had died of 
exhaustion, 

55+ 

Tue HUNTER AND THE BEAR, —This is a neat little story: A 
hunter went out to hunt. At the same time a bear went out to eat. 
The hunter saw the bear, Quoth the hunter: ‘Ah, there’s my fur 
overcoat.’ He fired, The bear jumped behind a tree and was not 
hurt. Quoth the bear: ‘Ah, there's my dinner.’ Whereupon the 
bear ate the hunter. By this mutual arrangement the hunter got 
his fur overcoat and the bear his dinner, 


56. 

He PAID FOR THE CHEESE !—A currier in Kilmarnock was one 
day selling some wool to a draper, and, after weighing it in the 
yard, went into the house to his desk for the purpose of making out 
the bill. There was a shelf over the back door, on which was a 
large cheese. Coming out again he missed the cheese, but made no 
reference to the fact. He looked at the bag of wool, however, and 
also at the invoice, and quietly remarked that he was afraid he had 
made a mistake, and had better put the wool on the scale again. 
He did so, and found it a good deal heavier. Of course, the draper 
had to keep quiet, and doubtless went away duly impressed with a 
truth he had forgotten, that’ honesty is the best policy. It was not 
long before the currier’s wife missed the cheese, and rushed out into 
the tanyard in an excited state, exclaiming that some thief had 
stolen her cheese. The goodman replied: ‘ Don’t trouble yourself ; 
I’ve sold it for two shillings a pound.’ 


57+ 

A CostLy FratHer.—At the apex of the Prince of Wales’s 
crown is a very curious feather, or rather a tuft of feathers, each tip 
of which is adorned with a gold tassel. This feather is the only one 
of the kind in the world, and is worth about ten thousand pounds. 
It took twenty years to get it, and caused the death of more than a 
dozen hunters. The bird from whose tail the feathers: are plucked 
is a sort of creature of the bird of Paradise species, but the rarest 
kind. ‘To obtain the tail-feather in its full beauty it is necessary to 
pluck it out of the living bird, as instantly after death the plumage 
becomes lustreless) What makes the hunting of this bird so dan- 
gerous is that it always inhabits the haunts of tigers, 
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58. 


THE OLD LADY AND THE RAILWAY GUARD.—A young man 
entering a carriage of a train of the Metropolitan Railway was 
accosted by an old lady thus: ‘Oh, my dear sir, do help me out at 
the next station. I have been travelling round and round this rail- 
way all day, and, having rheumatism in the knees, I am obliged to 
get out backwards, but as soon as ever I get one foot on the plat- 
form the guard comes along and pushes me in again, saying, ‘In 
ye go, ma’am.’ 

59» 

THE PUBLICAN’s PARROT.—A parrot, who had been brought up 
in a public-house bar, escaped and got lost, and the sorrowing 
publican went in quest of his pet. In a field close by he discovered 
a flock of angry and cawing crows, rising and falling over some 
dancing object ; and on creeping ‘up by the hedge he saw his 
beloved bird hopping about and trying to ward off the indignant 
peckings of her enemies, and, in her terror, unhappy Polly kept 
ejaculating : ‘One at a time, gentlemen, if you please—one at a 
time. I'll attend to you ina moment. Less noise, there, please. 
One at a time, gentlemen, and I'll serve you all !’ 


60. 


From A Derby STEEPLE.—A story is told of two boys going 
up the tower of All Saints’ Church, Derby, to secure a jackdaw’s 
nest. To reach this they put a plank through one of the windows, 
one of the boys crawling out upon it, and the other balancing the 
plank inside. In the nest there chanced to be three eggs, and a 
quarrel occurred between the lads as to which should have the odd 
egg, the one inside threatening to let the one outside fall if he did 
not give itto him, This threat he actually put into execution, but, 
strange to say, the lad outside having on a smock-frock, the air 
gathered under it, and he alighted, none the worse. 


oo 


NEW READING TESTS.—Sranparp III. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Dictation ‘also. 


57-—A certain man had a goose which laid him a golden 
egg every day. Although he was getting very rich, still he 
would not wait patiently. So he resolved to kill the goose 
hoping to find the gold within it. He opened the goose, bu 
found no gold, so he was punished by losing both the goose 
and the golden egg. 


58.—No men are more popular with Londoners than the 
members of the Fire Brigade. It is no wonder that this 
should be so, for the firemen are a fine set of fellows, always 
ready to risk their lives to save others, and to fight a hard 
battle with the raging flames. Theirs is no light work. 
Many of them are killed and injured every year in their 
struggles with the devouring element. 


59.—A naughty little boy one day escaped punishment by 
creeping under a table, where his mother could not reach 


him. Shortly after his father came in, and when told of the 
state of affairs, crawled on his hands and knees in search of 
his son and heir, when, to his astonishment, he was greeted 
with this inquiry: ‘Is she after you, too, father ?’ 


60.—When we consider what some books have done for 
the world, and what they are doing, how they keep up our 
hope, awaken new courage and faith, soothe pain, give new 
life to those whose homes are hard and cold, bind together 
distant ages and foreign lands, create new worlds of beauty, 
bring down truths from heaven, let us thank God for them. 


61-—He lay down on his back under the shade of an elm tree, 
and gazed up among the light-green leaves. He was tremb- 
ling still, and tired with running, and it was pleasant to lie 
there and rest, though all the time he was listening for 
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the sound of footsteps. If those three should be coming this | 


way he would have to hide somewhere until they were gone. 
—(H.M.I’s TEST). 


62.—Little Teddie was taken for a half-hour’s sail at 
Brighton one day last summer. He was enjoying himself 
very much when a swift little boat went skimming past, fleet 
as a bird on the wing. He gazed after it in deep and pro- 
found thought, and at last, heaving a deep sigh, he said : 
‘Oh, ma, won’t their half-hour soon be over.’ 


63.—None but very strong and healthy men are taken into 
the Fire Brigade. A fireman must be strong, for he will very 
likely have to carry people who have been made insensible 
by the smoke and flames out of burning buildings. The con- 
stant wettings he will have to undergo would soon make him 
seriously ill if he were not healthy. 


Sg—0 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ; 
Whose soul within him ne’er hath burned, 
As home his footsteps he had turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand. 


NEW DICTATION TESTS—Srtanvarp IV. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also, 


No. 281. 

However far afield some birds are driven by the setting in 
of winter, there are others which the hard weather brings nearer to 
our doors. In time of famine the city sparrow grows even bolder 
than before. The pinch of poverty makes the timid song thrush 
more ready to venture on the lawn, and as the cold grows stronger, 
and their extremity more keen, the birds will gather round the doors 
and window-sills. 

No. 282. 

* Big Ben’ lodges in the Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament, 
and its deep boom travels on the wind for several miles. This 
huge bell weighs thirteen-and-a-half tons. It bears three scars, two 
of which were caused by the cracking of the sand when it was cast, 
and the third is really the wound that has been made by the tongue, 
which with its fourhundredweight of metal falls hammer-like upon 
the side every time the hour is struck, At each corner of the tower 
stand ‘Big Ben’s’ four mates, whose business it is to chime the 
quarters and halves of the hours. 

No. £83. 

There is not a season in the year that is not full of sweetness, and 
that we do not enjoy. If it were always spring the charm of spring 
would be gone. If it were always summer we should lie down and 
sleep the days away, and we should gradually grow indifferent to 
the beautiful shapes and colours with which Nature adorns the 
world in the holiday time of the year. Is not autumn charming, 
with its moons and sunsets and changing colours? And what can 
be prettier and more suggestive of fairy fancies than winter, in its 
garb of snow and icicle? 


No. 284. 

A black ant and a red ant, if they meet, engage in mortal combat, 
The fight lasts till one dies. Their bite is very painful, and some 
have stings. They not only nurse their young but feed their sick. 
On one of their battlefields they were seen to carry their wounded 
away very gently, Their foed varies with the climate, Some ants 
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are carnivorous, A wounded mouse wes placed near an ant-house, 
| The little insects did their work of stripping and eating so well that 


a clean skeleton was all that was left. 


No. 28s. 

The manufacture of cabbage walking-sticks is quite a trade in 
Jersey, and the enormous size to which these stalks grow renders 
their conversion into these useful articles a somewhat easy matter, 
There is a local song greatly admired by tourists containing the 
words, ‘ Here we grow the cabbages ten feet high,’ and, strange as 
this may appear, they have even reached a height of sixteen feet. 
These cabbage walking-sticks can be bought in London, 


No. 286. 
During the last few years many flint knives have been discovered. 
A great amount of skill was necessary in order to obtain pieces of 
the required shape and size. Handles were formed by partly split- 
ting a stick and then binding the flint round with pieces of grass or 
anything that would answer the purpose. Some of the stones, how- 


ever, did not require a handle, the thick part of the stone being 
quite sufficient to protect the hand. The right sort of flint stone 
had to be selected, then thin pieces had to be cleft off, these being 
used for knives and weapons of various kinds, 


No. 287. 

At the point where the accident occurred a number of platelayers 
were engaged, and they stepped back out of the way to let the train 
pass, One man, unfortunately, was close by when the carriage 
toppled over, and before the poor fellow could escape he was 
crushed to death beneath the fallen vehicle. Besides being fatal in 
one case, the accident had serious consequences for several passen- 
gers, six having been very seriously injured, and two hurt in a lesser 
degree. —(H.M.I.’s TEST.) 

No. 288. 

The umbrella is frequently a matter of trouble during one’s life, 
and it seems it may be so even after death, A Frenchman died not 
long ago and left a large estate, which was divided among the heirs 
without quarrelling—all but an umbrella which had been in the 
family for over 50 years. This was fought for in a lively way, and 
the aid of the court had finally to be invoked to quiet the 
disturbance. 

No. 289. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company has decided to test the 
advantages of oil as fuel in the ordinary locomotives. Several of the 
engines have been supplied with oil tanks, and the firemen have 
| the option of using the oil or coal as they think fit. Experience 
has shown that the men prefer the oil. It requires less stoking, and 
produces a steadier body of steam. 


No. 290. 

There is no reason whatever for supposing that there is any differ- 
ence between the right and the left limbs of an animal as regards 
theirstrength. Itis apparent that the strength of any given limb 
will vary with the amount of work to which that limb has been 
subjected ; therefore as the right and left limbs of animals never act 
independently of one another, they perform equal work, and can 
present no difference in strength. 


No. 291. 


The ability pigeons display in finding their way home from long 
distances in a very short time isa matter of every day knowledge, 
but it is not so generally understood that starlings are gifted with 
remarkable powers in the same direction. A starling was recently 
caught, marked, despatched by train, and then released at a fixed 
hour. In the course of three hours it had found its way home and 
was feeding its young, having travelled in the time no fewer than 
twenty-five miles in a direct line. 
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No. 292. 

Horses and cattle never look so miserable as when standing ex- 
posed to the cold and driving rain. If left to themselves in a | 
state of nature they would travel miles to some well-known bank or 
thicket which would at least give cover against the wind.- Shut up 
between four hedges they are denied alike the aid of human fore- 
thought and of their own instinct. It seems strange that no animal, 
unless it be the squirrel, seems to build itself a shelter with the 
express object of keeping off the rain, which they all so much dis- 
like. 

No. 293. 

There is a curious tree which is popularly called the ivory plant 
from the uses to which its hard white seeds are put. Its graceful 
pale green palm-like leaves are often twenty feet long, and with the 
fruit is so heavy that it weighs the slender trunk down to the 
ground, where it lies as if it were really the exposed root of some 
larger tree. The fruit consists of a big ball formed of six or seven 
packets, each holding from six to nine seeds. These are the vege- 
table ivory from which buttons, beads, toys, and other articles are 
made, 

No. 294. 

In the case of a bank-note having been, say, burnt by mistake, if 

the number be known and notice sent to the Bank of England, it 





will pay the amount, after an interval of five years from the date of 
lodging notice of destruction, should no one have presented the 
note for payment in the meantime. The Bank in such a case also 
insists on a promise being given by a banker or two householders 
that it shall be repaid in case the note should ever turn up and be | 
again presented for payment. 


No. 295. 

Bank of England notes are made from pure white linen cuttings 
only. So carefully is the paper prepared that even the number of 
«lips into the pulp made by each individual workman is registered | 
on a dial by machinery, and the sheets are carefully counted and | 
‘wooked to each person through whose hands they pass. The 
printing is done by a most curious process. There is an arrange- 
ment for securing that no note shall be exactly like any other in ex- 
istence, consequently there never has been a duplicate bank-note 
except by forgery. 


| 
| 


No. 296. 

In South America snakes are trained as rat-catchers. They are | 
fifteen feet long, harmless to human beings, become quite house- | 
hold pets, are lazy in the day-time, but at night roam about the 
house in quest of their prey, the rats. These animals they promptly 
kill by twisting their necks. When the natives have to pass from | 
room to room in the dark, they first put on their slippers, for it 
would not be pleasant to plant their bare feet on a cold, slimy | 
snake of that size. 

No. 297. 

There is a large field for the growth and manufacture of tobacco 
in Victoria, but so far the efforts made ir that direction have met | 
enly with indifferent success, owing to the defects arising from want | 
of knowledge in the drying and treatment of the leaf after it has | 
been cut. It is believed that if the services of a thoroughly com- 
petent expert were secured these defects might be removed, and | 
that before very long tobacco would form one of the chief products | 
of the colony. | 

No. 298. 

The harvesting of ice on the St. Lawrence river is not only one of 
the most interesting but one of the most important events of the 
winter season. ‘The scene at such a time is very animated. The 
river is crowded with men and horses all working with every ounce 
of labour and energy in them. The people work in little groups, 
and their manner of working is decidedly peculiar. 


No. 299. 
One must go to school, or give himself deeply to study, in order 





ato get knowledge ; but one may be wise without knowing how to 


read or write. The man who should possess both knowledge and 
wisdom, being able to sustain what he knows on the one hand, and 
to draw the line exactly where his real knowledge leaves off on the 


| other, would be the greatest philosopher that the world had ever 


seen. 


No. 300. 


Voyager upon life’s sea, to yourself be true, 

And where’er your lot may be, ‘ Paddle your own canoe !’ 
Never, though the winds may rave, falter nor look back ; 
But upon the darkest wave leave a shining track. 

Nobly dare the wildest storm, stem the hardest gale ; 
Brave of heart and strong of arm, you will never fail. 
When the world is cold and dark, keep an aim in view ; 
And toward the beacon-mark, ‘ Paddle your own canoe !’ 


STANDARDs V.—VIL. 
No. 261. 


The manner in which messages are sent and received over the 
transatlantic cables between this country and Europe is very different 
from that in which telegrams are transmitted across the continent 
on land lines. The two systems of submarine and overland tele- 
graphy, although but two departments of the one science, and in 
many ways closely connected, are yet entirely different one from 
the other. The apparatus, the methods of signalling, and even the 
telegraphic characters that form thealphabet are altogether dissimilar, 
and the most expert land line operator would be as much at a loss 
in an attempt to send a message over the cable as would a locomo- 
tive engineer. 


No. 262. 


The revival of domino-playing is quite one of the characteristic 
features of the past twelve months in that part of London known as 
the City. The commencement of the craze dates from earlier than 
the beginning of 1891, but its rapid growth during the year is 


| very noticeable An old-fashioned insipid game, played by children 


and their grandmothers, it had gradually fallen into almost complete 
obscurity, until it occurred to the minds of City people with a taste 
for gambling that this innocent amusement might, like well-nigh 


| everything else, be easily converted into a means of satisfying their 


hunger for gaming excitement. 
No. 263. 


Brevity best expresses settled conviction and force of will. There 
are times in the course of life when the results of wide experience, 
extensive reading, and ardent study, may be most fitly expressed in 
condensed and energe‘ic phrase. _It is as if immense thought had 
been distilled, like some vast mass of fragrant flowers, into a precious 
essence, which could be contained in a vessel of cntremnely small 
size. When thoughts are delivered in this form, they appear en- 
dowed with a regal force and authority. 


No. 264. 


Money is a good thing, of which every man should try to secure 


| enough to avoid dependence upon others, either for his bread or his 
| opinions ; but it is not so good a thing that, to win it, one should 


crawl in the dust, stoop to a mean or dishonourable action, or give 
his conscience a single pang. Money-getting is unhealthy when it 
impoverishes the mind or dries up the sources of the spiritual life ; 
when it extinguishes the sense of beauty, and makes one indifferent 
to the wonders of nature and art; when it blunts the moral sense 
and confuses the distinction between right and wrong, virtue and 
vice ; when it stifles religious impulse, and blots all thought of God 
from the soul. 
No. 265. 


Busy people always seem to have plenty of time. Their day is 
only twenty-four hours long, yet out of that twenty-four hours— 
fourteen hundred and forty minutes—they find space for an astonish- 
ing amount of work. They are never afraid to undertake a new 
thing. They have always a few minutes to give toa friend. They 
will secure an hour for some congenial occupation. It is to the 
busy men you go, asking can they take a part in this new project. 
Certainly ; state what you would like done, or how you wish it, and 
they will lend a hand. Why, if you so desire, they will take time 
to tell you just what you ought to begin, and how to manage it. 
And when one piece of work is accomplished they pass to the next 
with perfect readiness, and a calm confidence in their own ability. 
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No. 266. 


The Indian newspapers give full accounts of the opening of the 
Bengal Railway. ‘This magnificent work is not only important 
from its political, commercial, and strategical aspects, but its in- 
auguration has drawn forth from the Viceroy an important declara- 
tion as to the policy of the government in regard to railway enter- 
prise in India, There have been frequent complaints that, to use 
the Viceroy’s words, ‘the Government of India is animated by 
a rooted antipathy to the employment of the agency of companies 
for the construction of railways. Let me take this opportunity,’ 
continued he, ‘ of saying emphatically that no misconception could 
be greater.’—(H.M.I.’s TEST.) 


No. 267. 

The Victoria Cross was instituted in February, 1856, at the ter- 
mination of the Crimean War, for the purpose of rewarding con- 
spicuous acts of bravery performed by soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
The decoration consists of a Maltese cross of bronze having the royal 
crest in the centre, with a scroll bearing the words, ‘ For valour.’ 
Soldiers upon whom it has been bestowed wear it with a red ribbon, 
and sailors with a blue ribbon, upon the left breast. _Non-com- 
missioned officers and men receive with the V.C. a pension of £10; 
and each additional act of valour, besides being recorded by a bar 
placed upon the suspending ribbon, entitles the hero to a further 
pension of £5. 

No. 268. 

The science of war has been revolutionised during the past twenty 
years. The great nations of Europe have gone on increasing their 
armies to such an extent that it is thought they are now almost too 
big to be of much real service in the field under the conditions likely 
to be witnessed in the next campaign; and a well-known expert 
has lately expressed his opinion that ‘a smaller army which stays at 
home and waits for the enemy to come on will henceforth be able to 
hold its own against all comers.’ Hitherto the advantage has always 
been held to lie with the attacking force, but smokeless powder and 
machine guns have effected such a change in tactics that in the next 
war the advantage will almost certainly rest with the defensive force. 
The range of the modern rifle is prodigious, and the smokeless 
powder would enable an army under cover to blow to pieces an ad- 
vancing foe, which would have no idea from what quarter the fire 
was directed. 

No. 269. 

According to a writer, life in the interior of Australia—the ‘ bush,’ 
as it is called—is not particularly interesting. By their extravagant 
overstocking and their improvident methods of farming, the old 
squatters have transformed one of the richest virgin soils in the 
world into a howling desert, or nearly so. The one feature of the 
country, says this writer, that impresses a stranger, is its ‘aching 
monotony.’ Its vast arid plains, stripped of its flora by man and 
beast, have been converted into a huge collection of sheep-pens— 
gigantic wire-fenced inclosures in which the cattle roam about at 
their sweet will till they become wild animals, 


No. 270. 

In hours of despondency, or when smarting under some disap- 
pointment, a young man is apt to fancy that in some other calling 
he would have been more successful. It is so easy, while regarding 
it at a distance, to look at its bright side only, shutting the eyes at 
what is ugly and disagreeable—it is so easy to dream of the resolu- 
tion and tenacity of purpose with which he would follow it, and to 
mount up in imagimation to its most dazzling honours, and clutch 
them in defiance of every rival—that it is not sirange that men 
abandon their professions for others for which they are less fitted. 

No. 271. 

It is not in their hat-lifting, their bowing, their gracious smiles, 
and their neatly-turned compliments that the French are the most 
polite nation in the world. These things may be mere accomplish- 
ments, tricks of the born actor, who sagaciously knows their value 
as current coin of life. It is their innate kindness, their toler- 
ance of one another’s weaknesses, their horror of the jest that pains 
for the sake of paining, their keen sensitiveness to the roughshod 
ridicule that rides ruthlessly over their own tender places, which 
make the proverbial politeness of the French a reality. 


No. 272. 

The world is more unselfish than we think. There are unre- 
corded heroes who risk their lives to save a stranger from drowning ; 
who dare grave perils to give tidings of approaching floods, broken 
bridges on railway lines, or the suffocating smoke and devouring 
flame of a conflagration ; who never for an instant hesitate to inter- 
pose themselves between disaster and its victims, and never think of 
waiting to be identified or to give their names. Theirs is the 
VOL. XIII. 


—.-— + 


highest type of heroism. It is comparatively easy to risk life with 
the certainty of fame and reward, but quite another thing to do it as 
a mere matter of choice and duty and with the intention to avoid 
the applause that will follow. 


No. 273. 


It is not the calling or station in life that gives dignity or nobility 
to the man, but the man that dignifies the station or calling. It 
is with real life as with the mimic life of the stage. All the players 
cannot have the principal parts, even when all are fitted for them ; 
but the play never goes off more finely, nor elicits more enthusiastic 
applause, than when the characters, even down to the most unim 
portant, have been personated by men of far greater ability than 
they have been required to display. 


No. 274. 


The Thames is a panorama, a picture-gallery, a great exhibition 
of ever-varying effects, and must appeal to all minds, whether that of 
the merest trader, or the artist who forgets for the moment that the 
beauty of a vessel is accidental, or if necessary, not designed towards 
that end. Seeing how beautiful the river really is, we may wonde1 
that it has not been painted more frequently and more successfully 
than it has been. On some days when the sun is bright and strong, 
or when clouds come and go on a fresh wind, every single reach 
deserves to be painted from every point of view. Even in the most 
wretched colourless day there is always something beautiful to be 
seen when distant bridges melt gradually in the mist, and the 
crowded pool seems fuller than ever by the suggested bulks of great 
vessels looming through the heavy air thick with rain. 


No. 275. 


In the internal administration of the more manageable part of the 
country remaining to him, the Khedive, acting by the counsel and 
with the assistance of his English advisers, had achieved of late 
years considerable ‘successes, and had led a life comparatively free 
from anxiety. Of a mild and amiable disposition, he was not on 
that account without courage of a noteworthy kind. He refused in 
one hour of danger to take refuge on board British ships ; and at 
another time, during an outbreak of cholera, insisted on visiting the 
sick in the face of the remonstrances of his Ministers. —(H.M.I.’s 
TEST.) 

4 No, 276. 

Among the habits required for the efficient prosecution of business 
of any kind, the most important are those of application, observa 
tion, method, accuracy, punctuality, and despatch. There are 
persons who will sneer at those virtues as little things, trifles 
unworthy of their notice. But it must be remembered that human 
life is made up of trifles ; and that, as the pence make the pounds 
and the minutes the hours, so it is the repetition of things severally 
insignificant that make up human character. In nine cases out of 
ten where men have failed of success, it has been owing to the 
neglect of little things deemed too microscopic to need attention. 


No. 277. 
Do your best to learn, my boys, and be your motto—‘ Try’ ; 
Success attends the brave, my boys, so let your aim be high. 
‘Faint heart,’ tis said, ‘ ne’er wins,’ my boys, and all who've tried 
il Say, 
That where there is a will, my boys, there always is a way. 
*Tis can’t you must not say, my boys, but can, shall, must, and 
“will ; 
They are the words for you, my boys, for they’ll your purses fill; 
So try, and toil, and hope, my boys, and don’t forget to pray, 
For where there is a will, my boys, there always is a way ! 


QUERY COLUMN. 


ALGEBRA. 


HERNE HILL.—ToODHUNTER omits several steps, and expects 
the student to work them for himself. 


He obtains the given result thus :— 
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= 5 (7 B.' — «B’) 


Seca: ) 


+ 10)" (B'—B’) 
-5 BB,—B) 
*6’ 'B,? — B’) 
°B B? (B?—B) 
vi = 5B’ B,*. 


He calls it a common quadratic equation, as it can be worked like 
v* being the square of +*. 


GEOMETRY. 
lyk &.—The lines drawn from the angles of any triangle to the 


middle points of the opposite sides all cut in ane point, and each of 
these Hines is divided in the ratio of 2 to 1. 


Cc 





/ 
/. Fe 
A 


Let ABC | i triangle 

Bisect BC at D, CA at E, and AB at F. 
Join BE and CF meeting at O. 
loin AO and OD, 

Phen AO and OD shall lie in 
P’reof 

A BEA 

and A OFA 
“. ABOA = A BOC (Ax. 3.) 

imilarly, A COA CORB, 

“. A BOA A COA, 

nl A BOD A COD (1. 38.) 

* As BOA and BOD As COA and COD, 
wherefore As BOA and BOD half A ABC, 

*,O must fall on the straight line AD, that is, 


a straight line, 


A BE 


} = 
A OKC § (I. 38.) 


\O and OD lie 
1 a straight line 

Wherefore the three straight lines drawn from the angles to the 
oints of bisection of the opposite sides all cut at point 

rain, it \ proved tha 

A BOA A COA, 

and A COA is double of A AOF, 
* A BOA is double of A OAE, 


the same parallels, 


\ 


wy tw 


an be proved that 


HONOMETRY 


TEACHER. 
(Third Stage Mathematics.) 


4 








Let A,N, = a, ON, = 1, and 
PN, = 4. 
Now 4 = ma, where m can be found analytically or geometri- 


cally. 


_ & : 
Hence sin — can be expressed in terms of tan a. 


Let A,OB, A,OB, A,OB (360° + A,OB), and A,OB 
(360° + A,OB)—measured positively—be the four smallest angles 


whose tangents are .. 

Then H,OB, H,OB, H3;OB, and H,OB (all measured positively) 
are the four half angles. bate 

Let OP, = OP, = OP; = OP, = 1 + &. 


sin H,OB = — a 
V1+e 
I 
sin H,OB ’ 
Vi+6 
—b 
sin H,OB = - : ’ 
JI + Ve 
and sin HOB = ——"—. 
Vi+6 
2 (1 + 2) 
s = 2. 


The sum of the squares of these = - 
1+ 6 


Second Part. e 


Cos 2 A + cos 2 B—cos 2 C 
= cos (A + B) cos (A— B) — (2 cos? C —1) 
= — 2 cos C cos (A— B) —2 cos? C—1 
=1—2 cos C {cos (A— B) + cos C} 
= 1—2 cos C (cos A cos B + sin A sin B + cos C) ; 
Now angle C is acute, 
.”. cos C is positive ; 
If A and B are both acute, then each of the expression in brackets 
is positive. 
But either A or B may be obtuse ; 
Let A = 90° + x, 
then cos A = cos (90° + x) 
= — sin x, 
sin (90° + x) 


= cos x, 


and sin A-= 





hat if the 


ea expression 
= 1—2 cos C (— sin x cos B + cos x sin B + cos C). 
As each of the angles x, B, and C is acute, 
*, expression within brackets is positive. 
It therefore equals I —a positive quantity, 
And is therefore less than unity. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


W. G.—Show, without any use of decimals, that Y 21 — /18 
is less than 3, and that Vv 3 + ¥ 7isless thn Vo0+4+ 2. (Arith- 


metical Examiner.) 
(1) If V21 — Vi8is< 3, 


Then gis > V21 — V'18, 


Then 3(V21 + V 18) is> (vai — Vv 18) (21 + Vv 18), 


4 18) . 


(Vv 21 : 
is > 21 — 18, 


Then 2 
V 21 V 18 


Then 3 is > 3, 


P+ oo 


V21+ V18 

; 8 

And it is evident that such is the case, 
“. V21 — 18 is less than 3. 


Then is>1I; 
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(2) If v¥3+ V7 


is< V 6+ 2, 


Then V6 + 2is> V3 4+ V7, 


Then (V6 + 2)?is>( V3 4+ V7)%, 


Then6+4+4 V6is>3+7+2 Vai, 


Then 10+ 4 Vois>10+42 ¥ 21, 


Then 4 V6is>2 ¥V 21, 


Then 2 V6is> V 21, 


Then V6 X 4is> V 21, 


Then 4 "24 is> V 21; 


And this is evident, 


oe V3Z+ v7 is less than 16 + 2. 


L'AYARE. 


(Moliére. ) 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR DARQUE.—(Author of ‘Pupil Teachers’ French Course.) 


L’AVARE. 


HARPAGON (contrefaisant encore 
Elise). Cela sera, ma fille. 

EiseE. Non. 

HARPAGON. Si. 

ELIsE. Non, vous dis-je. 

HARPAGON. Si, vous dis-je. 

ExiseE. C’est une chose ot vous ne 
me réduirez point. 

HARPAGON. C’est une chose ot je 
te réduirai. 

ELIsE. Je me tuerai plutét que 
d’épouser un tel mari. 

HARPAGON. Tu ne te tueras point et 
tu l’épouseras. Mais voyez quelle 
audace! A-t-on jamais vu une fille 
parler de la sorte A son pére ? 


ELisk. Mais a-t-on jamais vu un 
pére marier sa fille de la sorte ? 

HARPAGON. C’est un parti oii il n’y 
a rien A redire, et je gage que tout le 
monde approuvera mon choix. 


ELIsE. Et moi, je gage qu'il ne sau- 
rait étre approuvé d’aucune personne 
raisonnable. 

HARPAGON (afercevant Valre de 
Join). Voila Valére. Veux-tu qu’entre 
nous deux nous le fassions juge de cette 
affaire ? 

ELISE. J’y consens. 


HARPAGON. Te rendras-tu A son 
jugement ? 
ELISE. Oui. J’en passerai par ce 


qu'il dira. 
HARPAGON. Voila& qui est fait. 


SCENE VII. 
VALERE, HARPAGON, ELISE. 
HARPAGON. Ici, Valére. Nous t’a- 
vons élu pour nous dire qui a raison, 
de * ma fille ou de moi. 


THE MISER. 


HARPAGON (again mimicking Elise). 
That shall be, my daughter. 

ELISE. No. 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

ELISE. No, I tell you. 

HARPAGON. Yes, I tell you. 

ELIsE. That is a thing to which you 
will not compel me. 

HARPAGON. That isa thing to which 
I shall compel you. 

EvIsE. I shall kill myself rather 
than marry such a husband. 

HARPAGON. You will not kill your- 
self, and you shall marry him. But sec 
what audacity! Did one ever sce a 
daughter speak in that way to her 
father ? 

ELISE. But did one ever see a 
father marry his daughter in that way ? 

HARPAGON. It is a match against 
which there is nothing to say, and I 
would lay a wager that every one 
will approve my choice. 

ELIsE. And I would lay a wager 
that it cannot be approved by any 
reasonable person. 

HARPAGON (perceiving Valre 


Jrom afar). There is Valére. Are you 


willing that we both should make him 
judge in this matter ? 

ELISE. I consent to it. 

HARPAGON. Will you submit to his 
judgment ? 

ELIse. I shall abide by what he 
may say. 

HARPAGON. That is settled. 


SCENE VII. 
VALERE, HARPAGON, ELISE. 
HARPAGON. We have chosen you 
to tell us who is right, my daughter or 


I. 


NoTeEs, 


(") De ma fille ou de moi, Wemay also 


say ma fille ou mot, but the introduction of 


de establishes a greater contrast between 
the two persons, 


xX 2 
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VALERE. C’est vous, monsieur, sans 
contredit. 

HARPAGON. Sais-tu bien de quoi 
nous parlons ? 

VALERE. Non. Mais vous ne sau- 
riez avoir tort, et vous tes toute raison, ” 

HARPAGON. Je veux, ce soir, lui 
donner pour époux un homme aussi riche 
que sage ; ct la coquine me dit au nez 
qu’elle se moque de le prendre. Que 
dis-tu de cela ? 

VALERE. Ce que j’en dis ? 

HARPAGON. Oui. 

VALERE. Eh, eh! 

HARPAGON. Quoi? 

VALERE. Je dis que, dans le fond, 
je suis de votre sentiment ; ct vous ne 
pouvez pas que vous n’ayez raison. ™ 
Mais aussi n’a-t-elle pas tort tout a fait, 
a... 

HARPAGON. Comment? Le seig- 
nceur Anselme est un parti considérable ; 
c'est un gentilhomme qui est noble, doux, 
posé, sage, et fort accommodeé et auquel 
il ne reste aucun enfant de son premier 
mariage. Saurait-clle mieux rencontrer ? 

VALERE. Cela est vrai. Mais elle 
pourrait vous dire que c’est un peu pré- 
cipiter les choses, et qu’il faudrait au 
moins quelque temps pour voir si son 
inclination pourrait s’accommoder a- 
VCC ~ ce 

HARPAGON. C’est une occasion qu’il 
faut prendre vite aux cheveux.” Je 
trouve ici un avantage, qu’ailleurs je ne 
trouverais pas; et il s’engage a la 
prendre sans dot. 


VALERE. Sans dot? 

HARPAGON. Oui. 

VALERE. Ah! je ne dis plus rien. 
Voyez-vous, voild une raison tout d fait 
convaincante ; il se faut rendre a cela. 

HARPAGON. C’est pour moi une 
épargne considérable. 

VALERE. Assurément; cela ne re- 
coit point de contradiction. Il est vrai 
que votre fille vous peut représenter que 
le mariage est une plus grande affaire 
qu’on ne peut croire ; qu'il y va” d’étre 
heureux ou malheureux toute sa vie, et 
qu'un engagement qui doit durer jusqu’aA 
la mort ne se doit jamais faire qu’avec 
de grandes précautions. 

HARPAGON. Sans dot! 

VALERE. Vous avez raison. Voila 
qui décide tout ; cela s’entend. Il y a 
des gens qui pourraient vous dire = 
de telles occasions linclination d'une 
fille est une chose, sans doute, ot! Von 
doit avoir de l'égard, et que cette grande 
inégalité dAge, @humeur et de senti- 
ments rend un mariage sujet & des ac- 
cidens trés facheux. 

HARPAGON. Sans dot! 

VALERE. Ah! Il n’y a pas de répli- 
que A cela. On le sait bien. Qui diantre 
peut aller lA-contre ? Ce n’est pas qu'il 
n’y ait quantité de peres qui aimeraient 
mieux ménager la satisfaction de leurs 
filles que l’argent qu’ils pourraient don- 
ner; qui ne les voudraient point sacri- 
fier A Vintérét, et chercheraient, plus 
que toute autre chose, 4 mettre dans un 
mariage cette douce conformité qui sans 
cesse y maintient l’honneur, la tran- 
quillité et la joie, et que... 
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VALERE. It is you, sir, un- 
doubtedly. 

HARPAGON. Are you well aware of 
what we are talking ? 

VALERE. No; but you cannot be 
wrong, and you are reason itself. 

HARPAGON. I will, this evening, 
give her for a husband, a man as rich 
as he is wise ; and the hussy tells me 
to my face that she will not accept him. 
What do you say of that ? 

VALERE. What I say about it ? 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

VALERE. Oh, oh ! 

HARPAGON. What? 

VALERE. I say that, in the main, I 
am of your opinion ; and you can but 
be right. But she also is not quite 
wrong, and... 


HARPAGON. How? Mr. Anselme is 
an important match; he is a gentle- 
man who is noble, gentle, staid, wise, 
and very rich, and who has no children 
left of his first marriage. Could she 
meet with better ? 

VALERE. That is true. But she 
might -tell you that you are rather 
hasty, and that it would take at least 
some time to see whether her inclina- 
tion could agree with... 


HARPAGON. It is an opportunity of 
which one should quickly avail oneself. 
I find here an advantage which I should 
not find elsewhere ; and he binds him- 
self to take her without dowry (por- 
tion). 

VALERE. Without dowry ? 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

VALERE. Oh! I say nothing more. 
You see, that is a quite convincing rea- 
son. One must give in to that. 

HARPAGON. It is an enormous sav- 
ing for me. 

VALERE. To be sure; that admits 
of no contradiction. It is true that 
your daughter may point out to you 
that marriage is a more important 
business than one may think; that 
one’s happiness or unhappiness for life 
are at stake, and that a contract that is 
to last till death should never be entered 
into without the greatest caution. 

HARPAGON. Without dowry ! 

VALERE. You are right. That 
settles everything ; that is understood. 
There are people who might tell you 
that on such occasions the inclination 
of a girl is a thing to which doubtless 
one ought to have some regard, and 
that this great disparity of age, humour, 
and_ sentiments, renders a marriage 
liable to most grievous accidents. 

HARPAGON. Without dowry ! 

VALERE. Oh! There is nothing to 
reply to that. One knows it well. Who 
the deuce can go against it? Not that 
there are innumerable fathers who 
would rather look after their daughters’ 
satisfaction than the money they might 
give; who would not sacrifice them to 
love of money, and would try, more 
than anything else, to secure in a mar 
riage that sweet conformity which un- 
ceasingly maintains in it honour, peace 
and joy, andthat. .. 





(") Zoute raison, This mode of ex- 
pression is not to be imitated. We would 
rather say, for instance, vous étes la 
raison méme. 


(*} Vous me pouves pas que vous n’ayes 
raison, We now would rather say vous ne 
Sauriez avoir lort, 


(%) Prendre [occasion par les cheveux 
is generally rendered by ‘to take time by 
the forelock.’ 


(%) 77 y va de. Notice the expression 
ily va de la vie, life is at stake, 
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HARPAGON. Sans dot ! 

VALERE. Il est vrai. Cela ferme la 
bouche a tout. Sans dot! Le moyen 
de résister & une raison comme celle-la ? 

HARPAGON. (// regarde vers le jar- 
din.) Quais! Il me semble que j’en- 
tends un chien qui aboie. N’est-ce 
point qu’on en voudrait 4 mon argent ? 
(A Vakre.) Ne bougez;* je reviens 
tout 4 Vheure. 


SCENE VIII. 
ELISE, VALERE. 


ELIsE. Vous moquez-vous, * Valére, 
<de lui parler comme vous faites ? 

VALERE. C’est pour ne point l’aigrir, 
et pour en venir mieux 4 bout. Heurter 
de front ses sentimens est le moyen de 
tout gater, et il y a de certains esprits 
quil ne faut prendre qu’en biaisant ; ” 
des tempéramens ennemis de toute ré- 
sistance ; des naturels rétifs, que la 
vérité fait cabrer, qui toujours se roidis- 
sent'” contre le droit chemin de la 
raison, et qu’on ne méne qu’en tournant 
ot l’on veut les conduire. Faites sem- 
blant de consentir 4 ce qu’il veut, vous 
en viendrez mieux a vos fins, et... 


ELISE. Mais ce mariage, Valére ? 

VALERE. On cherchera des biais pour 
le rompre. 

ELIsE. Mais quelle invention trou- 
ver, s'il se doit conclure ce soir ? 


VALERE. II faut demander un délai, 
et feindre quelque maladie. 

ELISE. Mais on découvrira la feinte, 
si l’on appelle des médecins. 

VALERE. Vous moquez-vous? Y 
connaissent-ils quelque chose? Allez, 
allez,’”' vous pourrez avec eux avoir quel 
mal il vous plaira, ils vous trouveront 
des raisons pour vous dire d’ou cela 
vient. 

SCENE IX. 
HARPAGON, FLISE, VALERE. 

HARPAGON (@ part, dans le fond du 
thédtre.) Ce nest rien, Dieu merci. 

VALERE (sans voir Harpagon). En- 
fin, notre dernier recours, '” c’est que la 
fuite nous peut mettre a couvert de tout, 
et si votre amour, belle Elise, est ca- 
pable d’une fermeté ... (apercevant 
Harpagon.) Oui, il faut qu'une fille 
obéisse & son pére. I] ne faut point 
quelle regarde comme un mari est fait, 
et lorsque la grande raison de sans dot 
s’y rencontre, elle doit étre préte a 
prendre tout ce qu’on lui donne. 

HARPAGON. Bon. Voila bien parl¢, 
cela ! 

VALERE. Monsieur,-je vous demande 
pardon si je m’emporte un peu et prends 
Ja hardiesse de lui parler comme je fais. 

HARPAGON. Comment! j’en suis 
ravi, et je veux que tu prennes sur elle 
un pouveir absolu. (A Ei/ise.) Oui, tu 
as beau fuir, je lui donne l’autorité que le 
ciel me donne sur toi, et j’entends que 
tu fasses tout ' ce qu'il te dira. 


VALERE (@ Elise). Apres cela, ré- 
sistez 4 mes remontrances. 
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HARPAGON. Without dowry ! 

VALERE. It is true. That settles all 
objections. Without dowry ! How 
can one resist such a reason ? 

HARPAGON. (f/e looks towards the 


garden.) Heyday! It seems to me I 


hear 2 dog barking. Is perchance any- 
one trying to get at my money? (Zo 
Valere.) Do not stir; I ieturn di- 
rectly. 


SCENE VIII. 
ELISE, VALERE. 

Evisr. Are you joking, Valére, that 
you talk to him as you do? 

VALERE. It is in order not to ex- 
asperate him and compass my end the 
better. To shock openly his senti- 
ments would spoil everything, and there 
are certain minds with which you must 
use shifts and evasions, tempers averse 
to any resistance ; restive natures which 
truth renders stubborn, which always 
bear up against the straight road of 
reason, and that one leads only by 
turning round the spot to which one 
wishes to bring them. Pretend to 
consent to what he wants, you will the 
better carry your point, and... 

ELISE. But that marriage, Valére ? 

VALERE. We shall seek ways to 
break it. 

ELISE. But what inverftion is to be 
found, if it is to be concluded this even- 
ing ? 

VALERE. You must ask for a delay, 
and feign some illness. 

ELISE. But they will discover the 
feint if they send for physicians. 

VALERE. Are you joking? Do they 
know anything about it? I assure you, 
you may with them have whatever 
complaint you please, they will find 
reasons to tell you the eause of it. 


SCENE IX. 
HARPAGON, ELISE, VALERE. 

HARPAGON (aside, at the back of 
the stage). itis nothing, thank God. 

VALERE (without seeing Harpagon). 
Lastly, our last resource is that flight 
can protect us against everything, and 
if your love, beautiful Elise, js capable 
of an act of fortitude .. . (ferceiving 
Harpagon.) Yes, a daughter must obey 
her father. She should not consider 
how her husband is built, and when the 
great reason, without dowry, is met 
there, she must be ready to accept 
whatever is given her. 

HARPAGON. Good. That is well 
said, indeed ! 

VALERE. Sir, I beg your pardon if I 
somewhat lose my temper, and am 
bold enough to talk to her as I do. 

HARPAGON. What ! I am de- 
lighted at it, and I want you to assume 
an absolute power over her. (Zo £/ise.) 
Yes, it is in vain you flee. I give him 
the authority which heaven gives me 
over you, and I will have you do what- 
ever he may tell you. 

VALERE (to £itse). After that, dare 
to resist my remonstrances. 


(%) Ne douges.. We now say ne bouges 
pas. Cesser, to cease ; oser, to dare ; and 
pouvoir, to be able, are the only verbs 
after which fas may be omitted. 


(*) Se moguer, literally, ‘to mock,’ ‘to 
ridicule.’ 


(°) Biaiser, literally, ‘to go slanting.’ 


(') Roidissent, also written raidissent. 


('") Allez, allez, literally, ‘go, go.’ 


(1) Recours, literally ‘ recourse.’ 


() Zout ce gue may be translated 
literally, ‘all that which.’ 
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SCENE X. 
HARPAGON, VALERE. 

VALEFE. Monsieur, je vais la suivre, 
pour lui continuer les legons que je lui 
faisais. 

HARP’ GON. 
Certes ... 

VALERE. II est bon de lui tenir un 
peu la bride haute. 

HARPAGON. Cela est vrai. 


Oui; tu m/obligeras. 


Il faut 


VALERE. Ne vous mettez pas en 
peine, je crois que j’en viendrai A bout 

HARPAGON. Fais, fais. Je m’en 
vais faire un petit tour en ville, et re- 
viens tout A heure. 

VALERE’ (adressant la parole a 
Elise, et sen allant du cété par or elle 
est sortie). Qui, Pargent est plus pré- 
cicux que toutes les choses du monde, et 
vous devez rendre graces au ciel de 
Vhonnéte homme de pére qu’il vous a 
donné. Il sait ce que c’est que de vivre. 
Lorsqu’on s‘offre de prendre une fille 
sans dot, on ne doit point regarder plus 
avant. Tout est renfermé lA-dedans ; 
ct sans dot tient lieu de beauté, de 
jeuness>, de naissance, @honneur, de 
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SCENE X. 
HARPAGON, VALERE, 

VALERE. Sir, 1 am going to follow 
her, in order to continue the lesson I 
was giving her. 

HARPAGON. Yes; you will oblige 
me. To be sure... 

VALERF. It is well to keep a strict 
hand over her. 

HARPAGON. 
met . < s 

VALERE. Donottrouble yourself. I 
think I shall succeed with her. 

HARPAGON. Do, do. I am going 
to take a short walk in the town, and 
shall be back presently. 

VALERE (addressing Elise, and going 
away in the direction she has taken). 
Yes, money is more precious than any- 
thing else in the world, and you ought 
to thank God for the sensible father He 
has given you. He knows what life is. 
When a man offers to take a girl with- 
out dowry, one must not look beyond. 
All is contained therein ; and without 
dowry makes up for beauty, youth, birth, 
honour, wisdom, and probity. 


That is true. I 


sagesse ct de probité. 

HARPAGON. Ah! le brave garcon! 
Voila parlé comme un oracle. Heureux 
qui peut avoir un domestique de la sorte. 


HARPAGON. Oh! the honest fellow! 
He has spoken like an oracle. Lucky 
is he who can have such a servant. 


ACTE Il. 
ARGUMENT.* 

Harpagon’s avarice, hard-heartedness, and selfishness, have thus very nearly re- 
moved his daughter’s scruples, whilst they justify, to a certain extent, his son’s private 
plans. We have seen above that Cléante wants to borrow money. La Fléche has man- 
aged to discover a lender, but what a Jew! As he does not wish to be known, he has 
dictated to Maitre Simon, his agent, the principal conditions he requires, conditions 
equally revolting and absurd. Not only must the borrower pay an enormous 
interest, he also is to put up with the humiliation of receiving only partly in specie the 
money he requires. Out of that sum three thousand livres are to be represented 
by a lot of old clothes, articles of furniture, and other rubbish not worth two 
hundred crowns. Nothing can be imagined more ingenious and more amusing 
than this way of raising the rate of usury. Cléante is indignant, but binds himself 
to accept the conditions forced upon him. (Scene I.) Whilst he is reading over 
again the statement brought to him by his servant, Harpagon returns, accompanied 
by Maitre Simon, and thus La Fl&che, the go-between the borrower and the lender, 
find themselves confronting one another. It was the father who, without knowing 
it, was advancing moncy to his son! *The son it was who had in his father so re- 
lentless a creditor! Maitre Simon runs away, La Fléche hides himself, Harpagon 
and Cléante fling at each other reproaches, only too well deserved. (Scene II.) 
Thus a piece of business apparently so cleverly begun ends very badly. Harpagon 
seems likely to be more fortunate in his matrimonial schemes. Frosine, an intri- 
guing woman, has mentioned to Mariane’s mother the old man’s projects, and the 
proposal has been joyfully received ! Mariane is to be present on the very evening 
to the signing of Elise’s marriage contract. As for the dowry, Frosine reckons it 
to at least an income of twelve thousand livres, making it up, it is true, as Harpagon 
wittily remarks, of ‘all the expenses which she will not run into,’ But the cunning 
woman has resolved to see the miser’s marriage accomplished, fully reckoning, des- 
pite the warning which La Fléche has given her (Scene V.), upon deriving some 
substantial profit out of the transaction. Mariane, she accordingly adds, is fond of 
old men exclusively, and is perfectly right in doing so ; Harpagon is better looking, 
and much better ‘got up’ than young gallants, etc., etc. Itis no use, however, 
for Frosine to accumulate flatteries and promises, the miser is proof against all 
attacks, and notwithstanding her skill, Frosine does not get a penny out of him. 

Scene VI 


SCENE PREMIERE. 
CLEANTE, LA FLECHE, 
CLEANTE. Ah! traitre que tu es, ob 
t'es-tu donc ' allé fourrer? Ne t’avais- 
je donc pas donné ordre . 


SCENE I. 
CLEANTE, A FLECHE. 
CLEANTE. Oh! traitor that you are, 
where did you go? Had I not given 
you orders ... 


* This ‘Argument’ belongs to Gustave Masson’s Edition of l’Avare.—(Hachette & Cie.) 


('*) Done need not be translated in this 
sentence, as it is merely used to give more 
roundness to the sentence. 
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LA FLECHE. Qui, monsieur, et je LA FLECHE. 
m’étais rendu ici pour vous attendre de 
pied ferme ; mais monsicur votre pre, 
le plus malgracieux des hommes, m’a 
chassé dehors malgré moi, et j'ai couru 


risque d’étre battu. being beaten. 
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Yes, sir; and I had 
come here to wait for you resolutely ; 
but your father, the most ungracious of 
men, has turned me out (of doors) in 
spite of myself, and I ran the risk of 


(To be continued.) 


TACT 
IN THE BUSINESS OF SCHOOL-KEEPING. 
By Ricuarp Batcuin,. 
(Concluding Article.) . 


Many of us display a considerable amount of tact 
in the management of the various characters with 
whom we have to do, but we fall lamentably short 


when it is a question of the due management of our- | 


selves. 
I propose in this, the concluding article of the series, 
to treat of this question under the head— 

TacT IN THE MANAGEMENT OF ONESELF. 
By this I mean the due concern for one’s own 
physical and mental well-being. 

Now there is not the least doubt that nearly all of 
us work too hard. We wear ourselves out and get 
to the end of our stock of vital force years before we 
ought. I do not mean to say that our successes are 
too great—though in /Ais direction we often strive 
much more: than we need—but rather, that with a 
far less expenditure of energy we could produce the 
same or even better results. 

When I look around upon a meeting of teachers 
I note a striking difference between their general 
appearance and that of other people, say, for 
instance, the members of a Conservative Club. The 
teachers have, as a rule, a solemn, woe-begone, worn- 
out look, the result of worry, anxiety, and overwork. 
Why should there be all this overwork? It seems to 
me to arise from one of two causes, or from both 
combined. 
to please those under whom we are supposed to 





Few of us appear to show much tact here. | 


First, an insane and exaggerated desire | 


work. Second, the ridiculous habit of continually | 


putting forth all our energy in the accomplishment | 


of unimportant details—being at constant high | 


pressure and in rapid movement when a much lower 
pressure and an easier bearing would suffice. 

It is simply astounding to see how some teachers 
will work themselves almost to death in order to 


please their local managers, or their Inspectors, or | 


the members of their Board. Who are these people 
whose praise you are so anxious to obtain? Why 
should you think it a great honour to be called up 
before your local managers and complimented by 
them upon your year’s work? Does it not strike 
you that very often their censure would be a greater 
compliment than their praise? A wise man values 
praise only in proportion to the ability to judge on 
the part of those who bestow it. What is the value 
of the praise of the ignorant? And is it to please 
such people as these that the teacher worries and 
overworks? Is the game worth the candle you are 
so rapidly consuming? Is it not possible to pay too 
much for such a whistle ? 

But perhaps the burning desire is to please In- 
spectors! Well, my advice, the result of very many 


years’ experience, is, ignore these gentlemen; think 
nothing at all about them until the day of their 
appearance—and sufficient for that day is the evil 


thereof. Go through the year’s work calmly and 
happily. You will then stand quite as high in the 


estimation of these gentlemen as most of those will, 
who have fretted and worked themselves into a state 
of nervous prostration in the supposed necessity of 
giving satisfaction to some Inspector. But suppos- 
ing you don’t stand quite so high? Is not 80 per 
cent., plus health, ease, and comfort, greater than 
go per cent. plus neuralgia ? 

You want, however, to stand well with the Depart- 
ment; hence all the overwork. Well, the Depart- 
ment in return estimate you at a twenty pounds 
sterling superannuation at the age of sixty. To all 
those who would sacrifice their ease to please the 
Department, I can only say, ‘They have their 
reward.’ 

But there are our employers, the members of the 
School Board, to please! No; this is not the case. 
The majority of these gentlemen would say, ‘ Your 
business is not primarily to please us, but to educate 
the children over whom we have placed you.’ | 
have confidence in the presence, on certainly all our 
larger Boards, of a majority of members who know 
what education means, and who sympathise with the 
educators. 

So much, then, for the first part of our subject. 
Now let us consider the case of those teachers who 
are constantly at high-pressure; those who from 
g to 12 and from 2 to 4.30 rush about here and 
there, fidget and fume about every trifle, bring into 
operation all their stock of energy, keep their 
nervous system always at its utmost strain, and at 
the age of forty or fifty look old and worn. Now, 
I would ask, why all this fluster? Who is any the 
better for it? Who thanks you for this consuming 
waste of energy? ‘To bring your life to a premature 
close in this way is not only to commit the crime of 
suicide, but also to inflict a cruel wrong upon the 
children. I have been told that my influence over 
boys is good, and that my school is a benefit to the 
neighbourhood. If this be so, then it is surely a sin 
on my part to do anything to destroy so valuable an 
influence, and to deprive the neighbourhood of such 
an inestimable benefit. If you are the Head, walk 
calmly and at your ease from room to room; give a 
little advice here and a specimen of your teaching 
there. Do all things leisurely. In quietness shall 
be your strength. If you do find an unusual number 
of late boys, or truants, or unruly ones, then fret not 
thyself because of these evil doers, but calmly ad- 
minister the necessary punishment, without getting 
excited or out of breath. On this point, the plan | 
have found effectual, and to involve the least possible 
expenditure of energy, is to get the class-teacher to 
hold the culprit over the desk while | apply nature’s 
remedy for wrong doing on the spot nature intended, 
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Again, when giving a lesson, speak softly, slowly, 
never allowing yourself to become distressed, and 
always keeping in the background a large reserve of 
force. There is one point to be noted about all our 
work. All of us, as a rule, do a vast deal too much 
work ourselves and allow the scholars to do too 
little. We talk too much, and tell too much, instead 
of letting the boys study and find out for themselves. 
1 know very well that there are some managers, and 
some few Heads, who, when they see in any room 
the teacher sitting quite still at his desk and the boys 
all busy at work, think there is nothing going on, 
when, as a fact, there is, in all probability, a more 
valuable educative work in progress than at any 
other part of the day. I ask my fellow teachers, for 
the sake of their health and comfort, to refrain from 
undue excitement, and to dismiss the desire of gain- 
ing the praise of others, being content to secure the 
silent approbation of one’s own conscience. 


— + + — 


WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 
XX. MR. T. W. BERRY, F.C.S. 
Head Master, Christ Church Schools, Stone, Staffs. 


How little did I think when watcning the lithe 
fingers that dexterously skipped up and down the 
keyboard of the piano at Etage III, Thomas- 
schule, Leipzig, during ‘pause,’ or while standing 
side by side at the Metallarbeit bench, that it would 
be my pleasing task to seek the subject of the 
present sketch in his accustomed haunts at home 


and chronicle his doings among the series of ‘ Well- | 
known Teachers at Work.’ But such is life; and so | 
1 set off in search of Stone, where Mr. Berry resides, | 


bent upon seeing him ‘at work’ in quite a different 
line from that in which I had already known him. 


shire Railway, in and out of various trains, I 
eventually found myself at Stone. As I alighted at 


the station I was at once struck with the mighty | 
difference that seemed to exist between this town | 
and its not very far-off neighbours in the Potteries. | 


Instead of vast hillocks of slag standing in all their 
grim naked deformity, ugly-looking brick funnels, 
and blast-furnaces vomiting forth their volumes of 
smoke to form a sulphurous canopy the whole region 
round, here | found a Rip-Van-Winkle quietude and 
tranquillity that astonished me greatly. A peaceful 
serenity seemed to pervade the place and con- 
strained to the belief that I had reached the rurality 
of the Eastern Counties. 

| duly enquire for Christ Church School, the 
scene of Mr. Berry's labours, and find it charmingly 
situated on the border of the town—sandwiched in 
among the better-class villas that lie just beyond the 
purlieu of the main thoroughfares, and well away 
from the bustle and noise—if there ever are any— 
of the town’s traffic. 

Like its neighbours, the school is a structure of 
recent erection, with a pleasing exterior of brick 
with stone facings, and bearing a quite ‘up-to-date’ 
Ihe school consists ef one main room 
and numerous class-rooms, all built in accordance 
with the latest architectural ideas and fitted up with 
the most modern school appliances, and adapted to 
accommodate 544 scholars. 


appearant c 








The entablature over the principal entrance in- 
forms me that this building dates from 1887, and a 
sheet which hangs upon the wall of the school-room 
near the master’s desk further states the fact that it 
was erected by voluntary subscription, the donations 
varying in magnitude from the handsome sum of 
£1,000 down to the popular half-crown. The school 
was publicly opened by Lord Harrowby, one of the 
donors, and the old premises have been relegated 
to a less onerous but equally useful purpose as 
reading and general club rooms. All these im- 
provements are due, in the main, to the educational 
enthusiasm of the Vicar, the Rev. W. J. Thompson, 
who displays a very lively interest in the welfare of 
the school. 

I am greeted at the door by the object of my visit 
himself, Mr. Berry, to whom I state my reasons for 
appearing upon the scene, and am immediately led 
into the school and given permission to prowl about, 
a Ja H.M.I., at my own sweet will and pleasure. 

The children, I notice, are clean and tidy in the 
extreme, no signs of beggary or want are apparent 
anywhere; they evidently come from respectable 
working-class homes where the privilege of sending 
their offspring to the educational fount is valued at 
its proper worth by the pare: ». Their demeanour 
betokens the same fact, and I turn to the attendance 
board in full expectation of finding that my estimate 
is not far wrong. Yes, there | find full confirmation 
in the record, which shows an average per centage of 
attendance for the whole school for the previous 


| week of 92, and this notwithstanding drawbacks from 


bad weather. I am aware, however, that this regu- 
larity of attendance is not ascribable solely to the 
good sense of the parents, but that the principal 
motor must be looked for in the master; so I question 
him anent the matter and find that he adopts the 


| plan of awarding weekly tickets of this kind— 
After dodging up and down the North Stafford- | 


CHRIST CHURCH SCHOOLS, STONE. 


T. W. BERRY, 
Head Master. 


which are exchangeable at the end of the year for 
prizes. As a further incentive, the attendance board 
contains a tabulated form as given below, in which 
the position attained by each division is shown 
weekly, and thus class emulation in this very im- 
portant matter is fostered :— 
ATTENDANCE RECORD. 
Week ending Sept. 3oth, 1892. Average per cent. for School 92. 


| 
Position. | Standard. Per centage.| Remarks. 


| 

95'1 | Excellent. 
95 | Excellent. 
94°5 | Very Good. 
94 | Very Good. 
g2 | Good. 
gt | Good. 
gor | Good, 
go | Good. 


Standard III. Boys 

IV. Boys 

. Girls 

Il. Boys 

: I. Girls 

VI. V. Boys 
VIL IV. Girls 
VILL. I. Boys 
IX. V. Girls 88 | Very Fair. 
a Ill. Girls - 88 Very Fair. 
XL VL. & VIL. Boys & Girls 85 Very Fair. 


Should the falling off prove continuous, then a 
further inducement is held out in the shape of a 
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half-holiday, on condifion that a good average per- | thoroughly mastered by repeated transcription of 


centage is reached. 
And now I turn my attention to the work, feeling 


fully convinced that such a regularity of attendance | 


could never be obtained at a school where the work 
was of an unsatisfactory character. Around the 


walls I find ample evidence of the good work done | 


in the immense quantity of examination papers, 
maps, and drawings, all of: great excellence, which 
are placed there for purposes of praise and emula- 
tion. 
done by the children at the last monthly Test Exami- 
nation, held by the Head Master, and alongside I 
notice a card of General Criticism, wherein the 
various subjects of each 
class are treated in de- 
tail, the weak points as 
well as the good ones 
being prominently _ set 
forth. 

As I see a class at work 
on Dictation, and remem- 
ber what an Old Man of 
the Sea the subject of 
Spelling is on the backs 
of the majority of teach- 
ers, | approach Mr. Berry 
and put the question— 
«Have you any difficulty 
in teaching this subject, 
and in what way do you 
overcome its drudgery 
and irksomeness ?’ 

‘Well,’ he replied, ‘1 
certainly do find it a for- - 
midable subject to tackle, 
but by means of the me- 
thod I have adopted I 
find no difficulty in ob- 
taining good results, to- 
gether with the avoidance 
of the necessity for cram- 
ming the words in the 
various reading books, 
which is so frequently re- 
prehended by Inspectors 
in the Blue Book, and 
which proves so detest- 
able to the scholars.’ 

‘ And pray what is your 
method, I should be glad 
of a little explanation?’ 

‘With pleasure. I need 
not tell you that I look 
upon oral spelling as a waste of time; the peculiari- 
ties of our orthography are such that the ear forms 
no guide to the acquisition of knowledge in this 
subject. 
be the golden principle upon which to work. 


These are the best papers which have been | 





The utilization of the visual memory must | 
To | 


see the prin/ed character and learn therefrom I do not | 


consider sufficient, so make constant use of the black- 
board, on which the wrif/en character can be seen. 
In my opinion the chief stumbling-blocks are—(a) 
words pronounced alike, or nearly so, and spelt 


differently ; (4) words spelt similariy but pronounced | 
differently ; (c) words containing silent letters; and | 


(d) little irregular words. 


(a I have found it advisable | 
in dealing with these classes of words. to have them | so much more easily moulded and trained who begin 


them from the blackboard, where they are written, 
not alone, but in sentences, the function of each 
word being clearly explained by the teacher. This 
I have followed up with tests of my own, such as the 
following :— 

‘« There are always many failures Aere in spelling, 
as at most schools, ‘hough much time 7s spent on the 
subject. However, it is gus#e certain, as the teacher 
has said, that spelling is weak, and generally shrough 
want of care, which often does much mischief in the 
reports. Be ¢horough in your work, and gue/ in your 
manner, and I know on the whole you will succeed. 
Hear what the teacher says—do not let it go in your 
ear only—for those who 
use /heir ears and think 
also will pass.” 

‘In each teacher’s work 
book I write a few sen- 
tences-——say a dozen— 
from the reading book, 
selected to teach certain 
words; these, and these 
only, are dictated during 
the week, and are gene- 
rally done well. Words 
containing silent letters 
are treated on the board, 
the silent letters being 
pointed out and under- 
lined, as calm, lamb, 
island, &c. Word-build- 
ing is abundantly gone 
into, Mr. Yoxall’s “ Word 
Building” being found 
a useful companion for 
this purpose, and every 
means tried to interest 
the pupils in a know- 
ledge of the etymology 
of words.’ 

‘Thanks. I notice that 
your staff is somewhat 
limited. How do you 
manage to secure such 
good results with such 
an inadequate number of 
teachers ?’ 

‘Method, sir, is the se- 
cret of that. 1 ama great 
believer in time-tables. 
After being at great 
trouble to draw one up, 
I see that it is rigidly 
I inculcate attention to Jitile things, 
supervise the details of all work 


adhered to. 
and closely 
done.’ 

‘Referring to your attendance. Do you find that 
the adoption of Free Education has made any per- 
ceptible difference in this direction ?’ 

‘With regard to the upper standards, not the 
slightest, but in the case of the infants and younger 
children we find a great improvement has taken 
place. Parents are glad to get rid of them as long 
as they are useless at home, but as soon as they are 
capable of rendering assistance they take them away. 
Even this, however, is a boon, as the children can be 
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school life early than when driven in after roaming 
the streets for some years.’ 

‘Has the New Code brought with it any improve- 
ment?’ 

‘It has, indeed ; one of the greatest improvements 
which teachers could ask for has been made by the 
granting of Freedom of Classification, a freedom which 
I have not been slow to adopt, and in the adoption of 
which I have found myself in no ways hampered, 
either by the restrictions of Managers, the question- 
ing of the Inspectors, or the interference of parents.’ 

‘What is your opinion of the Day Training Col- 
leges?’ 

‘I think they are preferable in many respects 
to Residential Training 
Colleges, and are more 
adapted to fit a man for 
his profession. There is, 
however, in my opinion, a 
radical change required 
in the training of teach- 
ers. At present it is too 
one-sided. A man be- 
comes narrowed, and fails 
to take that interest in 
other matters, apart from 
his own particular line in 
life, which he ought to 
do. 

‘Which do you look 
upon as the more impor- 
tant— Security of Tenure, 
or Superannuation ?’ 

‘ Security of Tenure is 
by far the more important 
requirement of Teachers. 

Indeed, until there is Se- 

curity of Tenure I do not 

want Superannuation. | 

do not think that any 

scheme of Superannua- 

tion will be of any avail 

so long as teachers are 

left to the caprice of any 

man. We are trained, ex- 

amined, and licensed by 

the Department; our ap- 

pointment must be sanc- 

tioned by it; our incomes 

are indirectly iimited by 

it, and yet the security of 

our position is left entire- 

ly in the hands of other 

people, and may be jeop- 

ardised by a thousand trivialities that have no bear- 
ing upon the performance of our duties as teachers. 
It is this want of Security of Tenure that takes the 
backbone out of so many teachers, and prevents them 
from acting as true men and citizens.’ 

‘Do you consider it advisable for the Union still 
to continue to attempt to place a teacher in the 
House of Commons?’ 

‘ldo. The advantages of having a teacher in the 
House are so great that 1 would advocate the sink- 
ing of all political views in order to obtain it. Yet 
I do not think it wise to send a candidate of too 
decided views either way, unless we can send one 
belonging to either party. Unlike other Unions we 


cannot afford to become attached either in reality 


or by report, to any particular party, as we have to 
work with all.’ 

‘There is considerable discussion at the present 
time respecting Annual Inspection versus Supervision 
at Irregular Times: which do you hold to?’ 

‘] should like the latter to be the order of the day. 
Inspectors would then see the school under any dis- 
advantageous circumstances from which it might be 
suffering, such as insufficiency of staff, lack of suit- 
able material, and other things that are not likely to 
be noticeable on a set day of Inspection.’ 

‘Yours is a Voluntary School. What do you con- 
sider the weak points of the Voluntary System ?’ 

‘First and foremost, in 
my opinion, is the want 
of a more liberal staff, 
Then comes the question 
of salaries. The best 
teachers will continue to 
be attracted to Board 
Schools so long as larger 
salaries are offered; and 
thirdly, yet very impor- 
tant indeed, the lack of 
social freedom—that is, 
freedom to act as he likes 
out of school hours, which 
so frequently marks the 
position of a teacher in a 
Voluntary School.’ 

‘ What qualification for 
Half-Timers do you con- 
sider the best ?’ 

‘I certainly prefer the 
Age and Attendance 
qualification to any other.’ 

‘As you are a Church- 
man I presume you look 
upon religious instruction 
as a suitable subject for 
Day Schools ?’ 

‘My experience is that 
religious zs/ructionis valu- 
able, and ought not to be 
omitted from the curricu- 
lum of any school; but 
religious ¢xam:nations are 
a mistake, and counteract 
the good which might 
otherwise accrue, by se- 
cularising the instruction. 
How can any good result, 
when the teacher cannot 

be trusted to perform his duty aright, even in this 
matter, without having the work gauged, and his 
school classified. In my own school the religious 
instruction takes the shape of two short services 
weekly undertaken by the clergy. These seem to 
be thoroughly enjoyed by the scholars.’ 

‘What are your views respecting the introduction 
of Manual Instruction into our Elementary Schools ?’ 

‘I have always been in favour of a more practical 
system of education which shall be in keeping with 
our national importance as a manufacturing nation. 
My visit to Leipzig strengthened this conviction. 
I am only sorry that the Government does not en- 
courage it more liberally by offering a larger grant, 
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and by removing the limitation in choice of subject. 
Paper or cardboard work might well be included. 
Metal work is my own choice of Manual Instruction ; 
the varieties of form and of metal forming, in my 
opinion, very interesting manipulative exercises of 
real educational value.’ 

‘And now will you give me a few particulars 
respecting yourself?’ 

‘I was educated at the Central Higher Grade 
School, Manchester, under Mr. Scotson, after which 
I served my apprenticeship as Pupil Teacher in a 
large Board School at Salford, Manchester, and 
having gained a First Class Queen’s Scholarship, 
entered Battersea College, where I was trained 
during 1885-6, leaving with a First Class Certificate 
and the College Second Prize in Chemistry and 
School Management. Previous to my present ap- 
pointment I held the Mastership of Shireoaks Mixed 
School, Worksop, which I found in a deplorable 
condition. I reorganized it, and soon raised it to the 
“Excellent” Merit Grant, which I maintained until 
receiving my present appointment. Last year I was 
awarded a Fellowship of the Chemical Society.’ 

In person Mr. Berry is of medium stature ; thin, 
and sharp-featured, with a bright restless eye that 
tells of unceasing energy, and a bright alertness in 
every movement. Not yet thirty, he has already 
shown himself an apt teacher, successful in all his 
undertakings and embued with high ideals of his 
calling. He is a spendid musician, and believes 
strongly in the usefulness of a piano in the school- 
room, which, indeed, he says should now-a-days 
form as ordinary a portion of the school equipment 
as a blackboard or a desk. The singing which I had 
the pleasure of listening to before my departure was, 
indeed, of a high-class character. Since his arrival 
in Stone, Mr. Berry has awakened up the town to 
the necessity of having Science and Art Classes, 
which he himself conducts, and has also given con- 
certs where the dumb-bell exercises and wand drill 
to music have produced considerable effect. He 
has contributed frequently to the Press, but gener- 
ally under a nom de plume, and has occasionally written 
for educational journals. In all that he has attempted 
he has striven to do it with thoroughness, and there 
is no doubt that hitherto he has succeeded in doing 
so toa remarkable degree. We may add, in con- 
clusion, that on the occasion of his leaving his school 
at Shireoaks, he was the recipient of a purse of gold 
as a mark of appreciation of the services he had 
rendered there. 

I left Mr. Berry after a very pleasant experience 
of his school work, which I learned from other 
sources is so thoroughly appreciated in ‘the town, 
that if it were possible to add a fee-paying wing to 
this school, parents of good position in the town would 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of sending 
their children to his school. 

I trust that his unstinted ardour will not out-run 
his physical strength, in which case he may certainly 
look forward hopefully to a brilliant future. 


—_0« 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A New SoLuBLE FERMENT.—For some years M. Bourguelot 
has been engaged in investigating the saccharine matters contained 
in mushrooms. Having shown that these fungi usually contain 
trehalose, which is formed as they begin to produce spores, and that 


glucose, which also occurs in these plants, appears at the same time 
as the trehalose, it occurred to him that the glucose might be formed 
from the trehalose by a process analogous to that by which saccha- 
rine is produced in certain plants by the actions of a ferment. In 
a vegetable mould, Aspergillus niger, which at certain periods of 
its existence contains comparatively large quantities of trehalose, 
Bourquelot succeeded in finding a soluble ferment capable of con- 
verting trehalose into glucose. The ferment was shown to affect 
the trehalose of trehala and that of mushrooms in precisely the 
same way, thus proving the identity of the two sugars. Since it 
also converts maltose, M. Bourquelot instituted experiments to 
show whether it might be a combination of two distinct ferments, 
each acting upon one of the sugars. A solution was heated, and 
since at 63° C. it was no longer able to affect trehalose, while its 

power of converting maltose was not destroyed till a temperature of 
75° C. was attained, it would seem that two distinct ferments were 
| present in the solution. ‘To the ferment possessing the power of 
| converting trehalose Bourquelot gives the name of trehalase, while 
| the new ferment affecting maltose is termed by him maltase. 

* * 
* 

BrEs AND Honey Dew.—Several samples of honey collected 
by bees from so-called honey-dew have been recently examined by 
Dr. Wiley of the United States Department of Agriculture. Honey 
dew is an exudation from aphides, or less probably from the foliage 
attacked by them. In all the samples of honey collected "by bees 
from honey dew, the percentage of ash far exceeded the average 
found in pure floral honeys. Other points differentiating it from 
pure floral honeys were the right-handed polarisation at ordinary 
temperatures, and great deficiency in invert sugar. 

* * 
+ 





THE PROTECTION OF PLANTS AGAINST LARV@.—It is sug- 
gested by M. Labouléne that beetroot and cruciferous garden plants 
should be protected against the attacks of larvae by the employment 
of decoctions of plants containing powerful alkaloids. Alkaloids 
differ from mineral poisons like Scheele’s green in an important 
respect. The former lose their poisonous properties by undergoing 
oxidation upon the plants or in the soil. There is therefore no 
risk of ulterior mischief in adopting this method. M. Labouléne 
has made repeated experiments with decoctions of the stem and 
leaves of Delphinium grandifiorum, and with the seed of that plant 
and those of Delphinium Ajaecis, The aconites, stramonium, 
belladonna, and hyoscyamus would scem to afford suitable material 
for experiments in this direction. 


* * 
os 


THE LIQUEFACTION OF OsMIUM.—Joly and Vézes have re- 
cently succeeded in obtaining, in a liquid form, osmium, the most 
refractory element of the platinum group. Metallic osmium, 
occurring as small greyish-blue crystals, was heated in the electric 
furnace of Ducretet and Lejeune in a carbon crucible and in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The metal was fused, without appreci- 
able loss by volatilisation, at the highest temperature of the electric 
arc. After fusion, it was found to be exceedingly hard, and capable 
of cutting glass and scratching quartz. It did not affect the topaz, 
and remained unaffected itself by the oxygen of the air. In many 
of its properties osmium resembles ruthenium, but it differs from 
| the latter metal in appearance, osmium possessing a blue metallic 
lustre, while ruthenium is whiter than platinum and resembles 
burnished silver. 

* * 
* 

FLIES AS CARRIERS OF DISEASE-GERMS.—Recent researches 
of Sawtschenko would seem to point to the conclusion that under 
certain conditions the bodies of flies might become dangerous 
centres of infection. When flies were fed on broth infected with 
cholera bacilli, and on the excreta of cholera patients, these microbes 
were found to pass through the alimentary tract of the insect, retain- 
ing their virulence unimpaired. It was moreover discovered that 
after the flies were once infected, though they were exclusively fed 
on sterilised broth, large numbers of cholera bacilli could be detected 
| in the alimentary tract after seventy-two hours, thus suggesting that 

under favourable conditions pathogenic microbes may be capable 

of increasing in numbers within the bodies of flies and spreading 
| infection. 





* * 
* 


CABLES AND THE TEREDO.—The small submarine worm known 
as the teredo annually causes many thousands of pounds’ worth of 
damage to ocean telegraph cables. Two years ago it was unknown 
in English waters, yet it has almost eaten up the Plymouth break- 
water. The telephone cable that has recently been laid between 
Belfast and Glasgow is the first cable laid in home water that has 

| been invested with a brass sheathing, as a protection against this 
| ubiquitous pest, brass being the only coating into which the teredo 
| will not eat. J. R. G. 





MODEL ANSWERS TO THE PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


SCOTLAND, 25TH MARCH 1893. 


MUSIC, 


(4 guarter of an hour allowed for this Paper.) 


N.B.—(Pupil Teachers may answer the questions in either the 
Staff Notation or the Tonic Sol-fa, but xof doth. The questions in 
the Tonic Sol-fa Notation will be found at the end.) 


STAFF NOTATION. 
PupiL TEACHERS AT END OF FIRST YEAR. 
I. Write above each of the following its value-name (crotchet, 
etc.), and below each its pitch-name (C, D, etc.) ; 


Crotchet. Minim. Semiquaver. Quaver. Breve. Semibreve. 


F A “E B A G 


2. Complete each of the following bars by adding one note at the 
end. 


3. Write below each of the following intervals its name (major 
third, etc.) : 


<oo 


Perf. sth. Min. 7th. Maj. 6th. Maj. 3rd. 


PupiIL-TEACHERS AT END OF SECOND YEAR. 


1. Write the ascending scale of A major (commencing in the 
second space), placing the necessary flats immediately before the 
notes to be flattened :— 

hen 


vay 
©) sonnei 
v 











4. _a-~€ 
4 


2. Add a minor third adove and a major third de/ow each of the 
following notes. (Write crotchets. ) 





3. Complete each of the following bars by adding one note at the 
end :— 
Scotia ! 


PupiIL-TEACHERS AT END OF THIRD YEAR. 


1. Franscribe the following into ? time, doubling the value of 
every note and rest :— 
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2. State (briefly) the meanings of the following terms : 
(a) Sostenuto, sustaining the tone. 
(4) Afaestoso, majestically. 
(c) Andante, slowly. 
(d) Lento, slowly. 
(e) Crescendo, gradually increasing the time. 
(/) Dolce, sweetly. 
3. Write below each cf the following intervals its name (major 
third, &c.) :— 








2 
—€ 


Imperf. sth. Min. 6th. Aug. 6th. Maj. 7th. 


TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 
PuPIL-TEACHERS AT END OF First YEAR, 
1. Re-arrange the following in order of pitch, 
highest tone first :— 
ntdrflsrnt, 
nr'd'tlfmrt,s, Ans. 
2. Write (boldly) (a) two three-pulse measures, and (4) two two- 
pulse measures, Do not fill in notes. 


() | : | [a | Ans. 
(2) | : | : | Ans. 


3. Write the names of the following intervals :— 
(a) doh to lah, Ans. Maj. 6th. 
(2) me to ¢e. Ans, Perf. 5th. 
(c) fah to me’ (up). Ans. Maj. 7th. 
(2) me to soh. Ans. Minor 3rd. 


placing the 


PuPIL-TEACHERS AT END OF SECOND YEAR. 
1. Write (in figures) very distinctly over each note and rest in the 
following possages its value in pulses or fractions of a pulse :— 
” eS ee b 3 
mn :-.f:8.1 |8 m t-. 1b tm fl 
2. On which tones of the major scale are the following intervals 
found ? 
(a) Perfect or major fifths :—d : r :m: and f 
(4) Major sevenths :—d, 
(c) Minor seconds :—me and /e. 
3. What other five contiguous ‘tones (ascending) of the scale are 
separated by the same steps as 
@)d rnfs 
41 td rn 
sltd'r.' Ans. 
rmfs ], Ans. 
PuPIL-TEACHERS AT END OF THIRD YEAR. 
1. Write (in figures) very distinctly over each note and rest in the 
following passage its value in pulses or fractions of a pulse :— 
mt 68 6k 4 3 4 4 3 
- a ee ft [= —8 ls . See | 
2. State (briefly) the meanings of the following terms :— 
(a) Sostenuto, sustaining the tone. 
(4) Maestoso, majestically. 
(c) Andante, slowly. 
(d) Lento, slowly. 
(ce) Crescendo, increasing the time. 
(/) Dolce, sweetly. 
3. If the first note of each of the following passages is regarded 
as me what will the others become ? 
() 1 r' @ gs ta 


1 f 
mea is f& 

1 

r 


d 
ot+_¢ts® 
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flow - ing sea, A wind that fol - lows 
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good ship 


° -|—:8; 


. ‘Oh! for a soft and gentle wind!’ 
I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And witite waves heaving high : 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free— 
The world of waters is our home, 
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3. There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And, hark, the music, mariners! 
The wind is pipin x loud! 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
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NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON. 
Ex-President of the Half-Time Council. 


‘The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley,’ 
says’ Burns; and when I found my sermon crowded 
out last month I felt the truth of it. When I left 
Liverpool I felt that the host of good things I in- 
tended to say to Conference, and had failed to duly 
deliver, would not be lost, for they could be placed 
in dull cold type as “Notes and Notions.” But my 
vaunted chuckle turned to sadness when my criticisms 
of Conference were crowded out, 

* * * * * 

TuerE is a place in Lancashire with the euphe- 
mistic name of Chowbent ; latterly the authorities of 
this interesting town have decided on the more 
civilised name of Atherton. In walking through the 
streets of Atherton the other night I noted a copy of 


the following handbill in every shop window :— 
‘ATHERTON URBAN SANITARY SCHOOL 
ANCE COMMITTEE. 
NOTICE. 

The Atherton School Attendance Committee hereby give notice 
that the provisions of Section 18 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1891, will, in future, be extended to children known as domestic 
half-timers, and in no case will a child under the age of eleven 
years be allowed a half-time labour certificate.’ 


ATTEND- 


Then follows a recital of Section 18 of the Act. 
Bravo, Chowbent! Your educational bye-laws are 
in advance of most of the county towns and county 
boroughs in England and Wales, to say nothing of 
the metropolis, on the question of the partial exemp- 
tion of children. Surely Mr. Acland need not hesitate 
to accept the fixing of the age at twelve in his School 
Exemption Bill when Chowbent fears not to move 
thus in the prohibition of half-time employment. 
* * x * * 

Tue other day I found a youngster in the midst of 
a very trying ordeal. He had a problem to solve. 
The problem was, ‘How many half-pint bottles can 
you fill out of half a barrel of beer?’ ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied the budding mathematician; ‘I can reduce the 
half-barrel to half-pints, but what I can’t do is to see 
how I am to get it into the bottles.’ And with an 
expression on his face which plainly said, 

‘ There are words for other agonies, 
But not for this,’ 
the young’ hopeful struggled on ‘to get ’em in th’ 
bottles.’ 
* * * * * 

An inspector was examining the geography of the 
Third Standard in a Lancashire school. The ques- 
tion was as to the ‘watering places’ in England. 
The answer came, and thus it ran :—‘ The Brown 
Cow,’ ‘The Cat and Fiddle,’ and ‘The Three 
Pigeons.’ And for once the teacher regretted the 
topographical knowledge exhibited. 

. * * * * 

Tue feature of the New Code, I think, is the new 
course B in Arithmetic. Based on a rational treat- 
ment of number, it ought to receive considerable 
patronage among schools whose examinations are 
due after this month. What is required further, short 
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of a complete disruption of our monetary and other 
tables, is the exorcism of the double processes in 
the fourth and fifth standards, a much earlier intro- 
duction to the theory of fractions, and the abolition 
of all long mechanical sums, which only serve to drive 
the teacher from the true paths of inculcation and 
create a dislike in the mind of the child, There is 
ample scope for the reformer in the present require- 
ments of the Department in Arithmetic, and it is to 
be hoped teachers will respond to the offer of the 
Department in the New Code. Then there is the 
question of needlework, which requires immediate 
attention. It is high time the Department understood 
the exact effect of Schedule. III. 
* * * * * 

Tue Jnfanis’ Mistress calls attention to the case 
of St. Barnabas’, Warrington. I cannot do better 
than quote the editorial 7” exfenso, ‘From the*report 
of the vestry meeting at St. Barnabas’, Warrington, 
we cull the following :—“ Mr. Woollacott, the school- 
master, remarked that it was important the right man 
should be elected, as the wardens were also managers 
of the schools. The schools had been very much 
mismanaged ; the Vicar, although there were four 
other managers, having taken upon himself to act 
alone. He had appointed and dismissed teachers, 
and kept them without their salaries for months and 
months, and there had been no fires in the schools since 
Christmas. Owing to the action of the Vicar in regard 
to the filling up of Form IX., they had been unable to 
get the grant, and the teachers were actually starving.” 
Can these things exist to-day? The suggestion of 
the Jnfants’ Mistress is that the Department should 
step in, pay the teachers, and strike the school off 
the list of efficient schools--.and why not? 

* * * * * 

Tuere could be no mistaking the earnestness of 
Conference on the question of ‘Security of Tenure.’ 
Electoral Districts, the Code, Superannuation, or any 
other of the burning questions down for treatment, 
were secondary matters compared with the vital one 
of reasonable security for the efficient teacher. 
Strong as is the feeling on the question, the action 
of the Arlington School Board must accéntuate the 
necessity for immediate action. Mr. Roach, ad- 
mittedly an able teacher, is to be dismissed because 
he will not stand by and risk his own and the scholars’ 
health by utilising the miserable supply of water 
provided by the collection from the roof of the school 
and the playground. Repeated complaints were un- 
heeded, and when at last the teacher is driven to 
appeal to the Sanitary Authority, he must perforce 
apologize or be dismissed. Is there a teacher worthy 
of the name who is prepared to fill the post vacated 
by Mr. Roach? Mr. Acland describes it as ‘an im- 
proper and unjustifiable dismissal,’ and I hope he 
will at once take steps to prevent its repetition. 

- * oa * + 

Anp this abominable case brings me to the ques- 
tion of the supervision of the school buildings and 
school houses. Considering the vital necessity for 
sanitation in our primary schools, it is passing strange 
that so little attention is paid to the school room and 
its surroundings. 

» » * + + 

Tue inspector is too busy playing the game of 

‘noughts and crosses’ to do more than take a 
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cursory look round. In every town and village 
there is a sanitary officer, and it ought to be part 
of his duty to visit and report on the sanitary con- 
dition of the schools at least once a year. But there 
is a much more serious omission. Bricks and mortar 
will not last for ever. What security is there that 
some day a staircase may not give way under the 
pressure of a few hundred tiny feet, through the 
fracture of a beam or the long-continued presence of 
undiscovered ‘dry rot’? Some day we shall awake 
to find a host of experts tearing up the school floor 
as the result of some accident caused through the 
absence of proper supervision. 


I nave before dealt with the question of Security 
of Tenure. It is the most difficult problem at present 
engaging the attention of the N.U.T. There is 
always the possibility of managers securing the 
dismissal of the teacher by reducing the salary. 
Whether you make the Department or the Civil 
Court the Court of Appeal against unjust and un- 
warrantable dismissal, you can only appeal in case 
of actual dismissal. There are so many ways in 
which it may be made impossible for the teacher to 
remain that the Court of Appeal would be very 
largely inoperative. At present it is impossible for 
any Board of Guardians to dismiss even the work- 
house porter without the sanction of the Local 
Government Board. Nor cangthey defeat this by a 
reduction of salary, for that also must have the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board. Substitute the 
Education Department for Local Government Board, 
and the teacher for the porter, and the same system 
might meet the requirements of the teachers. But, 
whatever the remedy, it is painful to find that the 
Vice-President of the Council finds himself unable to 
do anything in a case like that of the Arlington 
School Board. 

* . . * o 

Tue authorities of the Manchester Eye and Ear 
Hospital have issued the following circular to the 
schools in Manchester and district :— 


‘Attention is requested to the following :— 


1—A child with normal vision can name the letters 
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4—In children who have no discharge from the ear, 
but who have a deafness more or less variable, 
there are commonly growths at the back of the 
nose, and these growths should be removed 
without delay. A large number of deaf people 
owe their infirmity to want of early recognition 
and treatment of this condition. 





5—Defects of vision, requiring the use of glasses, 
and defective hearing, often make a child’s 
school-work very difficult and painful, and lead 
to the wrong belief that the child is stupid or 
lazy. 


6—Poulticing the eye and ear often does great 


mischief.’ 


The document is so valuable that I reproduce it—it 
is well worthy of preservation. I tested some 200 of 
my scholars, one-third of whom were half-timers, and 
I discovered that 14 per cent. of the whole-day 
scholars could not read the tests, and 25 per cent. of 
the half-timers similarly failed. Herein was a prac- 
tical lesson in the effect of the half-time system. 
* * . * * 

From the Bolton Express I gather the following 
unpleasant paragraph :— 

‘ACCIDENTS IN BOLTON CoTToN MILLs.—According to the 
Annual Report to the Home Office, and included in a Blue Book 
just issued, there has been a total of 627 accidents in Bolton and 
district cotton mills. 160 of these happened to little piecers from 
scroll bands and the carriage wheels of self-acting mules. Thanks 
to Mr. Rowland Tinker, Her Majesty's Inspector of Factories in 
this district, for his recommendation to avert such catastrophes by 
affixing guards to exposed parts of machinery whereby hundreds are 
crippled for life who might have been protected. We might go 
farther than this and say many children are disabled for life in cases 
where the person in charge of the mule, loom, roving frame, or 
other machinery wants to leave the works earlier than usual on the 
Saturday, when the children are in some cases not only set to sweep 
the machinery whilst in motion, but to clean the same with cotton 
waste, resulting in more cases than are known of fingers and other 
parts of the body being injured for life.’ 

* * * * * 

To-pay I have been in a town with a Mayor and 
Corporation where I am told the half-timers almost 
work full time. Half-timers usually work from 
6 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. one week, and from 1.30 to 5.30 
the next. But in this town, where, by-the-bye, the 
half-time exemption standard is the second, the 


‘arrangement runs thus: From 6 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
one week; and from 6 a.m. to 8.30 a.m., and again 
from 1.30 to §.30. That is six hours one week and 
six and a half the next. This is a direct contraven- 
tion of the Factory and Workshop Act, but it ‘jogs 
along serenely’ because 7 7s only the children. It is 
common to find the children at work during the 
dinner hour, ‘cleaning,’ in order that the spinner or 
weaver may turn out the maximum amount of work in 
the minimum amount of time. 
* * * * * 

Tue Department fixes the maximum number of 
scholars a teacher can ‘be licensed for.’ The 
maximum is absurdly high, but since the Depart- 
ment yoes thus far in the interest of education, might 
not another very necessary step be taken? Should 
not there be some limit to the controlling power of 
the head teacher? Everywhere huge factory-like 
buildings are superseding the old schools. A head 
teacher with close upon a thousard scholars under 
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to comfort, to strengthen her, to receive her last wishes, and teach her soul the way to 
Another account came—she was expiring, and yet I was debarred the small 
comfort of weeping by her, My fellow-prisoner, some time after, came with the last 
He bade me be patient—she was dead! 
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2—A child should hear a whisper with each ear at 
20 feet. ' 
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3—Discharges from the ear should be stopped. 
There is a pernicious popular notion against 
this. 








his care is becoming a very common-place. How 
can the influence of the head teacher be evident 
under such conditions? The most expert teacher 
becomes a mere examiner, and all personal contact 
with the individual scholar ceases. The Department 
should restrict the controlling power of the head as 
well as the assistant teacher. A school of 500 
scholars is sufficient for any one person to control, 
and I hope the day is not distant when the Depart- 
ment will place this on record in the Code. 
* + * * * 

Tue Conference passed the resolution on the 
Drawing Question with unanimity. This resolution 
hardly goes far enough. The resolution reads: 
‘This Conference protests against the provision in 
the Code which makes drawing a failing subject for 
the teacher’s certificate, and calls upon the Depart- 
ment to withdraw this provision, and place drawing 
simply on a level with other equally important 


subjects.’ 
7 * 7 * * 


Every subject which is a failing subject at the Cer- 
tificate Examination is a compulsory part of the 
yearly course during apprenticeship. Now, in the 
case of drawing, it has not yet found a place among 
the optional subjects of Schedule V., and until it has 
been made a necessary part of each pupil teacher’s 
yearly course it is monstrously unjust to make it play 
so important a part at the issue of the certificate. 
Again, the present requirements in drawing more 
directly affect the teachers in boys’ schools, but 
under the new conditions which are to obtain after 
1896, the teachers of the girls’ and infants’ schools 
will equally share the disability, and many of these 
are well on their four years’ course when the new 
condition is imposed. 

* * * i * 

I maInTAIN that the right course is to make draw- 
ing one of the subjects of the pupil teachers’ course, 
to be taken like history and geography at the Pupil 
Teachers’ Examinations. At the Scholarship and 
Certificate Examinations drawing should form one 
of the subjects taken, and it should stand on the 
same footing as history and geography. But [J still 
further maintain that that should not come into 
force before 1903, and that in the meantime marks 
should be given for drawing under similar con- 
ditions to those now awarded for music. The com- 
pulsory requirement of the ‘D’ to earn grants from 
the Science and Art Department was a very small 
matter compared with the requirement of the pre- 
sent Code, which is to come in force in 1896, and the 
Department ought to lead up to the requirement by 
easy stages, 
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§ 17. Possemus ... . deberemus: for mood and tense, 
see Allen § 392 (c). Nostrum : the partitive form ; when is 
nostriused ? Animo agresti; Allen § 121 (j); note this 
sentence for composition ; the subj. is consecutive. Qu. . 
videbatur ; take gué as demonstr, ; note the avoidance of 
the impersonal construction where we should say, ¢/ seemed 
that he ought not to have died atall. Ergo tlle, etc. : the 
Eng. form would be, ¢f then he . . . shall we. 


§ 18. Utar: presume upon. Magnum numerum, ete: 
large quantity of excellent verse. Quotiens (hunc vidi,) 
revocatum, eandem rem dicere. Scripsisset: why subj. ? 
Diligam, etc.: deliberative subjunctives ; am / notte... 
Atgue sic, etc. : learn this sentence. Videantur why 
subj. ? 

§ 19. Sic igitur, etc.: learn these two sentences. Cov 
ststunt: stand still. Repetunt: put in a demand for him. 
Confirmant: show proof that. Durior ad; sonrewhat un 
sympathetic towards. 

§ 20. Patiatur: subj. after guz consec. ; note this sen 
tence for composition. Zhemistoclen : make this the subject, 
and aiunt a passive. ius ; answers only the second part 
of the question (cuius vocem); give T’s answer in oratio 
recta. Ea quae gesserat: why not subj.? (A. & H. § 309, 
Note 2.). 

§ 21. Jn multa varietate, etc. : under varied conditions of 
sea and land. Hoc: my client. Non maxima manu; and 
that with no great force. Pop. Rom. laus est: and to the 
R. P. belongs the praise that. Awritten translation of this 
section should be carefully elaborated. 


§ 22. Omnes denique, eic.: in fact all those great men, 
the Maximi, etc. Multis civitatibus ; the meaning dy seems 
to be required ; but cf. Dr. Reid’s reference (on p. 86) to § 31, 
1, 16, and parse as dat. ; get up the note on p. 58 without 
fail. 

§ 23. Ae of : ts gathered. 
used absolutely ; Greek... Latin. Definiuntur: are 
(only) bounded by. De quorum, etc.: about whose history 
there'are books. Tum, introduces a second reason after 
quod. Eis; dat. of person concerned with zucit, What is 
the argument here ? 


Graeca. . Latina: neuters 


§ 24.. Jnveneris: subj. after guz causal. Fortes viri, etc.: 
brave men all of them but—by no means literary. Eiusdem : 
Theophanis or Pompeii? Classify the genitive. 

§ 25. Quem .. vidimus: and yet we saw him; quem is 
subject of iubere. Libellum: see Dict. Duxerit: consec. 
subj., gui meaning of such a sort that. 


§ 26. Negue per se: neither for his own sake. Pingue 
guiddam atgue peregrinum sonantibus;: who used to uttei 
some heavy-sounding jargon. Optimus quisgue ; Allen 
§390; learn this sentence. 

§ 27. Lxanio comite: abl. abs.; accompanied by E. 

§ 28. Read again § 2 of the Introduction. 7 de meo, etc. . 
and I will make confession of a certain love of glory, too 
keen, perhaps, but still not gy oo to me. Nos.. 
nostro, etc.: use the sing. all through. Laborum .. . laudis ; 
distinguish the two genitives; reward for /abours, reward 
consisting in praise. 

§ 29. Regionibus: study this noun in Dict. Zerminare/ 
subj. animus, Optimo quogue; Allen § 390. 


§ 30. Parvi animi; after esse; Allen § Nun 
quidem certe: for the present at any rate. 

§ 31. Hominem, etc.: a man of such honour, ... of such 
powers with such a case. Cum lum: both 
.« and; tr. by friends not only ¢. high position but of long 
standing. Quantum, etc.: id, subj. of convent, is explained 
by the guod clause ; summorum hominum ingenits is equiva- 
lent to hominibus summi ingenii; ingeniis is dat. in Dr. 
Reid’s opinion, not dy, but in the eyes of; videatis (cf. vide- 
tis above), consec, subj., is best rendered in a parenthesis ; 
a literal translation is scarcely possible,—with ability as 
great as that ought in reason to be esteemed, which you see 
to have been sought after, etc.; try it thus—with ability as 
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great as to any reasonable mind (convenit existimari) that 
must be which men of ability and of the highest rank have 
chosen (ingentis, dat.) as you see, to court in friendship. 


& «a4 
v o* 


Those points in the case which, as my custom is, I 
have put before you bricfly and simply, these, 1 trust, hav 
approved themselves to all. " 
Latin Course for Fune. 
:. Cicero, Revision of special passages and notes. 
. Translation at Sight. Continued practice. 
3}. Grammar. Revision of marked pages. 
Allcroft and Haydon, §§ 260-330. 
Alicroft and Haydon, Exercises XVII-XX. B's 


only 
Il. GREEK. 
Xenophon. Revision of special passages, notes, and 
Translation at Sight. Continued practice. 
3. Grammar. Revision of nouns and irregular verbs. 
. Syntax. Abbott and Mansfield, §§$ 186-197. 


Il. FRENCH. 
Revise verbs and pronouns. 
Continued practice in written work. 
Revision of word-lists. 


Grammar. 
Translation, 
. Vocabulary. 


III. ENGLISH. 


1. Revise marked pages in Mason and Hewitt and 


Beach. 
2. Continued practice in prosody and analysis. 
} //istory. Revision of outlines, dates, &c. 


IV. MATHEMATICS. 
1. Arithmetic. Continued practice in London papers and 
revision of theory. 
2. Algebra. Revision of proofs, formule, &c., and book- 
work generally. 
3. Geometry. Revision of Euclid’s propositions. 
V. MECHANICS. 


Revise IVormell, and work selected examples. Didd’s 
“ Worked Examples ” would be useful at this stage. 


VI. CHEMISTRY. 


Kemshead, Chapters XX. XXI, XXII. (omitting 
Selenium and Tellurium), XX//L, and Appendix. 


VI. HEAT AND LIGHT. 


Stewart. Light, Chapter X., and Revision. It would 
be well once more to read through all the University Regu- 
lations for Matriculation. 


CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC.(LOND.). 
first Class Honoursman in Chemistry, S. and A. Department, 
Leciurer in Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council, and in 
Physiography to the Birkbeck Institution, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


For full particulars of the PRACTICAL TEACHER set of 

1emical apparatus and list of chemicals to be used therewith 

gether with address of the firm which supplies them, see 
issues for January and February, 1893. 


LESSON VI.—Cardon. 


Hiere are some specimens which I should like you to care- 
fully examine. What is this? | borrowed it from your 
lather, John. It is his diamond, sir, with which he cuts glass. 





Yes, this small, hard substance at the end of the tool is an 
impure diamond. Where have you seen purer forms? In 
rings, brooches, and necklaces. Why does the glazier.use 
it? Because it is the hardest of all substances, and easily 
scratches the hardest glass. Why is it used asagem? Be- 
cause it sparkles so. Yes, that is it ; it is a highly refractive 
substance. What do you make of the specimen you hold, 
Arthur? It is just like the blacklead which is used for grate- 
polishing at home, and for pencils. Right. It is blacklead, 
otherwise called, as you know, plumbago or graphite. Well, 
Eddie, what is yours? That is soon settled, sir; it is a 
piece of wood charcoal. Yes; but why wood charcoal? Are 
there any other sorts of charcoal? Oh, yes, sir; my brother, 
who works at a sugar refinery, says that they use bone char- 
coal for decolorising the sugar. Well, that is worth remem- 
bering. Now why do you think we have spoken of these 
three things in connection? Because they are so much un- 
like. No; onthe contrary, I am hoping to show you that 
they are so very much alike as to be identical, and that is 
why you see them together. Which of the three will most 
easily burn? The charcoal. Yes, it is very difficult to 
burn either graphite or diamond ; but it can, and has been, 
done, and in each case it was found that the gas resulting 
from the combustion turned lime water milky. What gas 
was this, then ? Carbon di-oxide (CO,). Where did the O 
come from? We supplied it ourselves ; and the C must in 
each case have come from the diamond, graphite, or charcoal, 
and this is a proof that these three substances really consist 
of one element—carbon. Quite true ; and it is remarkable 
that from the self-same element such dissimilar substances 
can be built up. These distinct forms of the same element 
are spoken of as allotropic modifications, from two Greek 
words signifying ‘other forms.’ Phosphorus, oxygen, silicon, 
and many other elements, have this property. Now let us 
compare these three species of C, and see in what they are 
alike, and what they are unlike. Here, I will put a table on 
the board, and we will fill it up as we go on :— 





Diamond. Graphite. Charcoal. 





Crystalline 
Transparent 

Hard 

Heaviest (s.g. 3°5) 


Crystalline (rarely) 
Opaque 

Very soft and greasy 
Less heavy (s.g. 2°2) 


Amorphous. 

Opaque. 

Soft. 

Least heavy (s.g. 
1°8) 


Non-conductor of 
Electricity. 


Conductor of Elec- 
tricity 


Non-conductor of 
Electricity. 











You have all seen pictures of diamonds, and some of you 
may have seen real specimens. Now, what do you notice 
about the shape of these? They are made up of little faces, 
sir. Yes; but they are mostly due to the diamond-cutter. 
How can the diamond be cut, sir, if it is the hardest sub- 
stance existing? It is ground and polished by its own dust, 
for, although so very hard, the diamond is brittle. Look at 
these two specimens. I have cut them out in order to show 


Fig. 1. 


Graphite Crystal. Diamond Crystal. 

you what I mean by saying that diamond and graphite are 
crystalline ; that is, they have a regular geometrical form. 
This is the most regularly occurring form of the diamond, 
whilst graphite is sometimes found in the form of these hex- 
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agonal plates. Has charcoal any regular form ? No, sir ; 
and it is called amorphous on that account—at least, I read 
so the other day, and I have been wishing for an explanation 
of the word. Well, you now understand the meaning, and 
the derivation is equally easy. A = not; morphe = form. 
What other differences do you note? Test with your thumb- 
nail. Graphite is soft, and so is charcoal, and we know that 
diamond is very hard. Can you see through any of the 
three ?. Yes ; diamond is transparent. Which should you 
think the heaviest ? Diamond. Why? Well, I can hardly say, 
sir, except perhaps that it locks like glass, which is heavy, and 
that plumbago and charcoal seem light. Well, your guess 
was a correct one, and I will draw your attention to another 
difference. Plumbago is used in electrotyping. A wax im- 
pression is coated with plumbago, and placed in a bath of 
copper sulphate, and connected with the negative pole of a 
cell, or baitery of cells, whereupon a layer of copper is de- 
posited upon the wax impression, and a facsimile of the 
original is thus secured. Now, what does that tell us respect- 
ing plumbago? That it is a conductor of electricity. Yes, 
and what is this in our Bunsen cell ? It is called the carbon 
plate, and, of course, conducts electricity. Yes ; but diamond 
and charcoal, on the other hand, do not conduct electricity at 
all, which is another very important difference between the 
different varieties. Whence did we get our charcoal? From 
wood. Take a test tube, and place this piece of wood inside 
it. Tilt it, and then apply heat. You, John, dissolve this sugar 
in water, and then pour in some strong H,SO,. You, Arthur, 
put this bit of starch in your test tube and heat it, whilst we 
will get you, Eddie, to burn this piece of meat. Now, then, 
what have you to say? I have made some charcoal, sir. 
My solution is black, and I suppose the black is carbon. My 
starch is a black mass, and again, I presume, sir, we have 
carbon. My meat is black, and carbon is the result of my 
charring ; is it not, sir? Well, you are helping me nicely. 
Now think carefully—What is the common source of wood, 
sugar, starch, and meat. They are all derived from living 
things. Thank you ; and now recollect, that just as silicon 
is the base of the mineral kingdom, carbon is the foundation 
of the organic or living kingdom. A marvellous variety of 
different substances, such as alcohol, vinegar, ether, turpen- 
tine, sugar, starch, etc., results from the combi~.tion of 
C,O,H,N in animal and vegetable life. In fact, carbon far 
surpasses all other clements in the wealth of its compounds. 
To enumerate the thousands of different compounds of carbon 
would be a laborious task, to which you may apply yourselves 
after a few years’ steadfast study of the simpler mineral com- 
pounds. What is this that I hold before you? A black 
crucible, sir; and it seems to be made of graphite, Well, 
it is not entirely of graphite, but is a mixture of clay 
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and graphite. What may we now say as to plumbago? 
That it resists very high degrees of heat. Why do we 


polish grates with it? I think I can answer that question, 
sir, in a chemical way. Proceed, then. Iron has more 
affinity for oxygen than carbon has, and therefore the black- 
lead acts as a protecting layer. True; and now observe 
this wooden screw. It is used in a press for holding books 
whilst binding. What is this black stuff? It is graphite ; is 
it not, sir? Yes; and why is it used? To prevent friction, 
and make the screwing ‘easier. Exactly ; so we may say 
that graphite is a lubricant. Now turn to charcoal. Fill 
your filter funnel with bone-black, z.e., bone charcoal, and 
place it in a ring of your retort stand, as shown in the diagram. 
Now pour down some vinegar, and note what happens. The 
vinegar loses its colour just as my brother says the sugar 
does. Yes; and bone charcoal is, therefore, a very valuable 
decoloriser. With what common household appliance may 
we compare this arrangement? With a filter, sir; .and 
I know that a filter not only separates floating particles 
from water, but also removes some of the impure sewage 
substances which may have found their way into it. 
Yes; charcoal has the valuable property of absorbing 
gases and organic substances, #.¢., it acts as a disinfectant. 
Besides charcoal, graphite, and diamond, which are fairly 
pure specimens of carbon, I should be glad if you would 
endeavour to mention a few less pure, but equally, or even 
more, important kinds. Now, John, what do you say ? Coal, 
sir. Yes; we will return to that later on. Soot? Exactly so; 
coal naturally leads to soot. Proceed. om T= Yes ; 
that is a species of soot. For what is it used? I know, sir; 
my father is a printer, and he has told me that printing ink 
is not like writing ink, but is simply lampblack mixed with 
grease of some kind or other. Very good. What next? 
Coke, sir. Ah, I thought you were going to forget that. 
Now, how is coke prepared? By heating coal. Well, we 
heat coal in our fires; do we get coke then? No; we only 
get ashes. Yes; and they are simply the mineral part of 
coal. Well, now think. I think I can tell you, sir, how it 
is done. The coal is heated, but not burnt, and the heat 
drives off the gases, which are used for lighting ; the remnant 
then is the coke. As usual, Frank, you are not far wrong. 
Well, now let us see what that tells us about coal. Does coke 
represent a part, or the whole, of coal? A part, sir, of course, 
and the gases represent the other part. Yes; and from 
whence is coal obtained? From the vegetation which 
flourished thousands of years ago, and which has undergone 
compression and alteration. Yes ; and you ought to be able 
to tell me in what this alteration consists. Here is a piece of 
wood, and here is a piece of coal of equal weight. Place 
them in your retorts one by one. Heat strongly for some 
time until you get coke in the case of coal, and charcoal in 
the case of wood, and now see which has lost most in weight. 
The wood, sir ; and I see now that you want us to under- 
stand that there is more carbon in coal than in wood, and 
that coal formation is really a process of increasing the pro- 
portion of carbon in vegetable matter. Yes; and decreasing 
the proportion of volatile substances. The following Table, 
taken from Gregory’s Physiography, will exactly illustrate all 
this:— -° 





Percentage of | Percentage of | Percentage of Oxygen 





ine | Carbon. Hydrogen. and Nitrogea. 
——_—_—__—_____—— . ney 
Wood - a 50 6 44 
Peat - : 56 6 38 
Lignite - . 68 5 27 
Common coal - 86 5 9 
Anthracite - 93 3 4 





| 





Carefully examine the specimens of wood, peat, lignite, 
common coal, and anthracite, and remember that the increas- 
ing proportion of carbon is the chief thing to note. In pre- 
paring gas from coal large quantities of most interesting 
products are obtained, amongst which are ammonia, aniline 
dyes, benzine, paraffin, &c. In fact, the chemistry of the 
coal-tar products may well be termed the fairyland of science. 
In our next lesson we will consider the oxygen compounds of 
carbon. 

_—— 
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SCHOLARSHIP FRENCH. 


BY W. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.). . 
Honours at Matriculation, with Marks qualifying for Third Prize ; 


First Class French Honours, with Marks qualifying for the Prize; 


Second Class German Honours ; 
Co-Director of the Birkbeck Training Classes. 


Notes anp Vocasutary To ‘La Jeune Sipérrenne.’ 


[V.B.— The rules referred to will be found in the PRACTICAL 
TEACHER for September, 1892.] 

60.8.—et gue le souvenir, and when the recollection. Que = 
lorsque. A conjunction introducing a subordinate sen- 
tence, if it needs to be repeated, may be translated by 
gue. 

60.8.—s'était passé, had happened. Se passer = to happen. 

60.11.— abuse, pres., ind., 3 s., of abuser, deceive. 

60. 12. — aie, pres., subj., 1 8. of avoir, have. Subj. by Rule F (2). 

60.15.—d mesure gue, in proportion as. 

60.16.—ses idées plus claires se débarrassaient des vapeurs du 
sommeil, lit. ‘her ideas more clear freed themselves from 
the vapours of sleep.’ Translate, ‘her ideas grew clearer 
as she became fully awake.’ 

60.19.—courut, pret., ind., 3 s. of courir, run. 

60.24.—/ui fil assigner une pension, caused a pension to be 
assigned to her. 

60.27.—accueillirent, pret., ind., 3 pl. of accueillir, welcome. 

60.27.—aussi, as. Distinguish between the different uses of 
aussi, Aussi, a8 a conj. = and and therefore; aussi as 
adv, = as. 

60. 34. —ainsi gue, as well as. 

60. 34.—afplanit, pret, ind, 3 s. of aflanir, smooth. 

60, 35. —respectadble, adj., m, and f., s., worthy. It is used in its 
literal sense of ‘ worthy of respect.’ The word ‘respec- 
table’ is used in a peculiar sense in English, which is 
hardly translateable into French. 

60. 38.—en place, in office. 

60. 39.—plus d'une fois, more than once. 
de, as a number (use) follows. 

60.40.—frévinrent, pret. ind., 3 pl. of prévenir, to anticipate. 
Our word prevent comes from the same Latin root as the 
French prévenir, and had originally the meaning of an#i- 
cipate, 

61.1.—obligeance, noun, fem, s., disposition to oblige. 

61.3.—depuis ce moment, from this moment. Depuis marks a 
commencing point in place or time. 

61.5.—son sort a venir, lit. ‘her fate to come’; her future fate. 

61.6.—connue, past part., fem, s. of connafire, to know (a 
person), 

61.9.—sudit, adj., masc., 8. sudden. 

61.11.—/es personnes les plus considérables, the most notable 
people. 

61.12.—voeulurent, pret. ind., 3 pL of vouloir, wish. 

61.16.—/'une et fautre, both. L’un Pautre = one another (in a 
reciprocal sense); #i /un ni fautre = neither. 

.18.—n'influa point, had no influence. 
.19.—sur sa maniere d’étre, lit. ‘on her manner of being.’ 
Translate, ‘on her character.’ 


‘More than’ = lus 


.20.—mouvement, noun, mase, s., impulse, 

.22,.—gue donne la simplicité, which simplicity gives. 

.23.—y'eserai dire, lit. ‘1 shall dare to say.’ Translate, ‘I 
may say.’ 

.24.—croit, pres, ind,, 3 #. of crotre, believe. 

.25.—méchanceté, noun, fem., s., wickedness. 
noun from the adj. méchant, wicked. ; 

.27.—/faite, past part., fem., s. of faire, make. The past part. 
is tem. s., because the dir. obj. da (= étude) precedes it. 

.28.—en sorte gue, so that. 

.30.—far ot, from which. 

.31.—devrait, condit., 3 s. of dfvoir, owe. Translate, ought. 
The condit. of deveir is used, as here, ‘o express moral 
obligations, 


It is the abs. 
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61.33.— pour le paratire, to appear so, Le = here, the idea of 
appearing simple and unpretending. 

61.34.—déplacée, past part., fem., s. of déplacer, to displace. 
Translate, ‘ out of place.’ 

61.36.—suppléaient, imperf., ind., 3 pl. of suppiéer, make up 
for. Suppiléer is foll. by a. 

61.47.—/indiscret, the indiscreet person. 

61.48.—plein d'une juste et froide indignation, fall of just and 
cold indignation. Notice again how an abs. noun accom- 
panied by an adj., is precedes by wv on une. 

62.4.—sans y penser, without thinking of it. ‘Of it’ is trans- 
lated by y and not en, since fenser is foll. by 2. 

62.8.—four satisfaire aux demandes, to answer (lit. ‘to satisfy ’) 
the questions. 

62.12,—0ou méme, or even. 

62.13.—gu’on lui prodiguait, which people lavished on her. 

62.15.—outrés, adj., m., pl., extravagant ; excessive. 

62.25.—gu'elle avait prises dans une affection particulidre, lit. 
‘whom she had taken in a particular affection.’ Translate, 
‘for whom she had conceived a particular affection.’ Prises 
fae part., fem., pl. of prendre, take. Past part. ts 
em. pl. by Rule D. 

62. 30.—gue lui causaient a chaque pas tant de richesses réunies. 
As this sentence commences with the relative gue, the 
subject (¢ant de richesses réunies) is placed after the 
predicate. Translate, which so many riches in one place 
(réunies, lit. ‘brought together’) caused her. 

62. 32.—entra dans, entered. Theverb entrer, unlike its English 
equivalent exter, is not transitive. It is, therefore, foll 
by dans. 

62. 34.—croyant entrer, believing that she was entering. 

62.35.—revit, pret., 3 8. of revoir, see again. 

62.37.—parcourus, past part., masc. pl. of parcourir, traverse. 
The part. is masc. pl. because the dir. obj. gue (= salons) 
precedes it. 

62.37.—/ors de, at the time of. 

62.42.—/fiece, noun, fem, s., here = room. 

62.42.—/'esprit, her mind. Notice how in French the possessive 
adjectives mon, ton, son, &c., are not used in speaking of 

arts of the body, or, as here, of somebody’s mind, if there 
s no doubt as to the possessor of them. 

62.45.—saisie, past part., fem. s. of saisir, seize, strike. Fem. s 

use referring to Prascovie. 

63.1.—<c’est donc /a, that is then. 

63.2.—craignais, imperf., 1 s. of craindre, fear. 

63.3.—que lui causait jadis cette idée, which this idea formerly 
caused her. See 62.30. 

63.7.—reconnaissant, adj., masc. s., grateful. 

63.8.—ves mains, her hands. See 62.42. 

63.10.—préte a se trouver mai, ready to faint. 

63.12.—de s'en approcher, to approach it. £m is used for ‘it,’ 
as s'approcher (to approach) is foll. by de. 

63.13.—toute tremblante, quite trembling. Zou/, when used as 
an adv. (= quite) takes the sign of the fem. when preceding 
an adj. commencing with a consonant. 

63.14.—soutenue, past part., fem. s. of soudenir, sustain. Refers 
to Prascovie. 

63.17.—en baisait les marches, kissed its steps. _ 

63.23.—faites que ses jours soient remplis, cause his days to be 
filled. The subj. sosent is used here because it depends on 

faites used in the sense of entreaty. 

63.28. —guw'elle venait déprouver, which she had just experienced. 

63.29.—remit, pret., 3 s. of remetire, put off. 

63. 34.—/éerie, noun, fem. s., fairyland. 

63.38.—parut, pret., 3 8. of parafire, appear. 

63. 39.—d’elle-méme, by herself ; without aid. 

63.43.—ivre, adj., m. s., drunk, intoxicated. 

63.44.—dacchantes, the priestesses of Bacchus, the god of wine. 
satyres, mythological beings, who were represented as 
dwelling in woods, partially reserabling men, and partialiy 
goats. 

64.4.—il eft été difficile, it would have |been difficult. The 
imperf. subjunctives of @re and avdir may be used as 
conditionals. 

64.8.—des pieds de chévre, goats’ feet. 
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64.10,—comme s'il en manquait de véritables, as if there were 
wanting realones. // manguait is used here impersonally 
(= there were wanting). Do not translate en. 

64.17.—ce gue ses observations lui présentaient de singulier et de 
nouveau, whatever singular or new thing her observations 
presented to her. 

Ce que de singulier = whatever singular (thing). Rien, 
quelque chose and ce gue, when modified by adjectives, 
are connected with their adjectives by de. 

64.21.—une sociéte, a company. 

64.24.—tour 2 tour, by turns. 

64.25.—a mesure gu’il parilait, as he spoke. 

64. 31.--sur Paccueil bienveillant, on the kind welcome. 

©4.32.—gue lui avaient fait les deux impératrices, which the two 

empresses had given to her. See 62.30 and 63.3. 

64.35.—sans gue des larmes de reconnaissance vinssent, without 
tears of gratitude coming. Vimnssent, imperf., subj., 3 pl. 
of venir, come. Subj. after conjunction sans gue, 

64. 38.—enchérir, vb., inf., improve on ; go beyond. 

64.40.—s’étonnait de ce qu'on n'en parlait pas, was astonished 
that people did not speak of them. 

64.41.—2@ son gré, for her fancy. 

64.43.—plus qu'elle ne sy Hait attendue, longer than she had 
expected. Do not translate xe. It is used because the 
sentence depends on a comparative (plus). S’attendre d= 
to expect. 

64.44.—aplanissaient, imperf., 3 pl., of ap/anir, smooth away. 

65.1.—gui pouvaient influer sur leur sort, who could exert an 

influence on their fate. See 61.18. 

65.6—mnuire, vb., inf. ; do harm. 

65.13.--expédié, past part., masc., sing. of expédier, send off ; 
despatch. 

65.18 aussitét, immediately. 

65.24.—rendit compte 2 Tempereur, gave an account to the 
emperor. 

65.26.—gui fortait (misprinted portrait in Darqué’s edition) /a 
jeune fille, which induced the young girl. 

65.37 .——leur valut la liberté, procured them freedom, Lit. ‘was 
worth freedom to them.’ Va/ut, pret., 3 sing. of valoir, 
be worth. 

66.2.—sa fille était partie depuis plus de vingt mois, his daughter 
had been gone for more than twenty months. 

66.4.—n’avaient jamais recu de ses nouvelles, had never received 
any news of her, (Lit. ‘of her news.’) 

66.10.—n’en était devenu que plus cruel, had only become the 
more cruel for it. 

66.13.—désormais, henceforth. 

66.18.—wint les tirer, came to rescue them. 

66.23.—firent beaucoup de bruit, made much stir. Firent, pret., 
3 pl. of faire, make. 

66.27.—Vinrent, pret., 3 pl. of venir, come. 

66.27.—ds gu’ils en eurent connaissance, as soon as they had 
knowledge of it. 

66.28.—anciens, adj., masc., pl. old (in the sense of former). 
Old in the sense of age is vieux. 

66. 33.—auraient bien voulu, would have been willing. 

66.37.—sans le regret, had it not been for the regret. 

66.41.—étaient en Sibérie depuis, had been in Siberia since. 

The imperfect tense is used because it refers to a state of 

things which is represented as still continuing in some past 

time. 

66.45.—s’était plus étroitement lid, had become more intimate 
with them. Se Her (lit. ‘to bind oneself’)=to become 
intimate. 

67.1.—eux seuls, they alone. The disjunctive eux is used in- 
stead of the conjunctive #/s, as the pronoun is not immedi- 
ately followed by an affirmative or negative verb. 

67.4.—ne roulaient gue sur elle, turned only on her. 

67.6.—prévoyaient, imperf., 3 pl. of prévoir, foresee. 
67.7.—suivant que, according as, 

67.12.—lun d’eux, one of them. Notice, the French use the 
definite article where we should not. 

67.15.=1/ n’entrait dans ce refus aucune jalousie, there entered 
into this refusal no jealousy. J/ is used impersonally 
here. 





67.19.—Ves se rappelldrent, they recalled to each other, 

67.20,—gue leur fit, en partant, Prascovie, which Prascovie gave 
them when she set out, 

67.23.—a’ apres, according to. 

67.25.—crurent, pret., 3 pl. of croire, believe. 

67. 31.—d’assister a son départ, to be present at his departure, 

67. 32.—ils sortirent de ches dui, they went out from his house. 

67.33.—ve ceur navré, their hearts pierced, See 63.8, 


(Course of Study for Fune.) 

1. Chief conjunctions, distinguishing those which govern the 
subjunctive from those which are followed by the indicative. 

2. When are past participles variable, when invariable? Rules 
for the formation of negative verbs. How are the negative particles 
placed when the verb is also used interrogatively? How is an 
interrogation expressed in French with a noun as subject ? 


3- Conjugation of the irregular verbs faire, prendre, partir, 
Sortir, sentir, mourir, metire, courir, parattre, 


Examination Paper. 

1. Translate into English :—On garda la jeune fille 4 diner 
plusieurs convives arrivérent peua peu, et lui ¢émoignerent le plus vif 
intérét. Au moment oii I’on allait se mettre A table, le parent dont 
on a parlé se présenta tout & coup dans la salle 4 manger, en disant 
‘Christos voscres’ (Christ is risen), suivant l’usage au temps de 
Paques. II n’y es? point @’autre explication que des embrassements 
les plus sincéres. 


2. Parse the words underlined. 


3. Give the past (preterite) tenses, 2nd pers., pl. of venir, vendre, 
faire, mourir, boire, pouvoir, rendre. 


4. Give the singular of yeux, maux, oiseaux. 
5. Decline #4, mon. 
6. Translate into French :— 

(a) That is not worth the trouble. 

(4) Has any one told you that ? 

(c) [hope it will be fine to-morrow. 

(@) What are you thinking of ? 

(ce) Give me that pen and those papers 

(/) The bell rang some time ago. 

(g) It is only a quarter past four. 


ANSWERS TO THE MAY PALER, 


1. Whilst she was examining the statue, her companion pointed 
out to her that the bridge over the Neva, which was c'ose by, was re- 
placed ; innumerable carriages kept going to Wassi'i-Ostrow, and 
returning from it. ‘Have you the letter of recommendation for 
Madame de L ,’ asked she of her; ‘I am in no harry, and can 
take you to her door.’ It was early yet, and Prascovi: consented, 

2. compagne, noun, fem., sing., 3rd pers, nominative to 

* fit.’ 
dui, pers, pro., conjunctive, 3rd pers., sing., fem., dative 
case, depending on ‘ fit.’ 
fit, pret., indic. of irreg. trans, vb, faire, 3rd pers., sing., 
agreeing with nominative compagne. 
en, pers. pro., 3rd pers., sing., genitive case, indirect 
complement of revenaient. 
bonne, adj., fem., s., agreeing with Aeure in gender aud 
number. 
Mase. 
long 
sot 
sage 
frais 
léger 
Jaloux 
bon 


trompeur 
Sing. 


3. (2) Fem, 
longue 
sotle 
sage 
fratche 
léghre 
Jalouse 
bonne 
trompeuse. 

Plu. 

Les miens 

Des miens 

Aux miens 

Les miens. 


Le mien 
Du mien 
Au mien 
Le mien 
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Sing. Plu, 
Qui Qui 
De qui De qui 
A qui A qui 
Qui Qui. 


Sing. Plu. 
Celui-la Ceux-la 
De celui-la De ceux-la 
Acelui-la A ceux-la 
Acc. Celui-la Ceux-la, 


Past def. 1 sing. Fut. 1 sing. 
aimer fPaimai Jaimerai 
croire je crus je croiraé 
dire je dis je dirai 
faire je fis je ferai 
mourir je mourus je mourrai 
pouvoir je pus Je pourrait 
Savoir je sus Je saurai, 

(@) Chaque is an adjective, and is, therefore, always followed 
by a noun, as Chague dge a ses plaisirs, each age has its 
pleasures. 

Chacun is a pronoun, and is therefore used instead of a 
noun, as Donnes a chacun sa fart, give to each his share. 


L’un Pautre=* one another,’ ‘ each other,’ and is used in 
a reciprocal sense, as, lis se détestent l'un Pautre, they 
detest each other. 


L'un et 'autre=* both,’ and is used in an inclusive sense, 
as, Je leur ai parlé, Pun et autre, I have spoken to 
both of them, 

(a2) Londres est une ville trés-grande et bien batie. 
(4) Vingt choses font une vingtaine. 

(c) Ce gargon n’est pas celui a qui j’ai parlé lundi. 
(2) Vous irez avec moi si vous étes sage. 

(e) 11 ne m’a pas envoyé un seul theme. 


(/) Ma tante vous a-t-elle donné toutes les choses que vous 
avez demandées ? 


(g) Le maitre d’allemand viendra a dix heures moins un quart. 
(4) Personne n’a cra qu'elle avait dit toute ta vérité. 


N. B. Examination mess will be corrected gratis for Students 


who are following the Practical Teacher Course in French, Send 


your worked ees to the office of this journal, marked outside 
‘Scholarship French,’ and enclose a stamped addressed envelope 
for their return, ; 
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OUR 1893 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 


Co-Author of a ‘Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girls 
Arithmetic, Author of * Elements of English, 
Entertaining Readers, ete. 


I, Irems OF DEPARTMENTAL INFORMATION, ETC. — 


(2) Any student who obtained a Third Class last December need 
not wait until December 1894 to try again, but can sit next Christ- 
mas. If, however, something higher than a ‘Third’ is not then 
secured, an interval of two years must elapse before another 
attempt, in 1895. 


(6) Acting teachers (men) taking up fre of the following subjects 
—(t) Geography and History, (2) Algebra, Mensuration and 
Geography, (3) two subjects of Science, (4) two >f the following— 
one Language, one Science, Economy, (5) Algebra and Conic 
Sections, cannot take up Latin or French as an extra. 


(-) Second Year students should note the new Form and Circular 
328 respecting the occupations of children having left school during 
year ended 31 May 1894. 





Il, THE DiFrFICcULT WorDs to be parsed are as follows :— 
FIRST YEAR. 

(a) (Alen) Many, echoing, their, either, while, without, drave, 
backward, midmost, femininely, suitor, lord, Limours, 
moving, up, face, sitting, solitary. 

(Women) Eye, cast, to behold, followers, rather, other, 
once, condemned, millions, amerced, faithful, how, 
glory, as, when, bare, stands. (First Friday.) 

(6) (Men) King, for, without, within, ford, everyone, Lord, 
half, why, ye, rest, an, were, tll, even, all, as, as, to 
spill, 

(Women) On, Mammon, that, for, even, bent, admiring, 
gold, than, aught, enjoyed, beatific, taught, centre, 
rifled, better, hid. (Third Monday.) 


SECOND YEAR. 


(a) (Afen) See First Year (ca). 

(Women) Letters, schoolfellows, whom, as, must, marshal, 
work, for, to have, hoist, but, yard, when. (First 
Wednesday.) 

(4) (Mfen) Be, as, country, it, each, day, is added, think, 
withal, there, have, but, when, yet, than, suffer, ever. 

(Women) Months, since, here, myself, can, this, as, had, 
Sar, that, came, short, what, did. (Fourth Monday.) 


III. (2) GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS ALREADY GIVEN UPON 

Tupor PERIOD (continued from p. 635). 

31. Give the chief events of Henry VIII.’s reign. (1872:) 

32. What was the Spanish Armada? Compare it with the 
English Navy (1588), and describe its fate. (1872), (1874), 
(1879), (1883). 

33. The indictment laid against Cardinal Wolsey, and the bear- 
ings of the same upon the clergy generally. (1872.) 

34. The Court of Star Chamber and’ of High Commission. 
(1872), (1873), (1874), (1876), (1888), (1859), (1890). 

35. Who were Empson and Dudley, and what means did they 
employ to augment the royal revenue and enrich them- 
selves? (1873.) 

36. What wasa ‘Benevolence’ anda ‘Monopoly?’ When 
was this mode of raising money first employed, and when 
finally put an end to? (1873), (1877), (1883), (1886). 

37. The transactions which led to the attack upon Zutphen, 
and the death of Sir P. Sidney. (1873), (1877). 

38. Queen Elizabeth’s policy in general, and especially in her 
treatment of Parliament. (1873), (1892). 

39. The progress of education in the Tudor period, with 
notices of Englishmen and Scots who were eminent for 
their learning. (1873), (1883). 

Name the causes and the chief promoters of the Reforma- 
tion in a State what Acts of Parliament separated 
the English from the Romish Church, (1874.) 

Who were the following :—Anne Askew, Cardinal Pole, 
Miles Coverdale, Campeggio, David Rizzio, Alva? (1874.). 
Describe the circumstances which led to the disgrace and 
death of the Earl of Essex. (1874.) 

Name the most famous soldiers, statesmen, and writers in 
Elizabeth’s reign. Mention any remarkable inventions 
or discoveries that took place during her period. (1874), 
(1875), (1879), (1882), (1883), (1887), (1888), (1892). 
Name the children of Henry VII., and give an account of 
the marriages of his children respectively. (1874), 
(1889), (1891). 

Relate as fully as you can the events connected with the 
capture of Calais. (1875.) 

What famous foreign monarchs were contem y with 
Henry VIII. ? In what wars was he involved at various 
times? (1875.) 

. The most successful monarchs have been those who have 
sought the love of their people. Illustrate the truth of 
this statement by the reign of Queen Elizabeth. (1876.) 
Give an account of the insurrections which octurred in the 
reign of Edward VI., and of the causes which led to them. 

1876.) 


Wn88s a short accouat of Caxton and Columbus. (1877), 
(1389). 
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50. 


51. 


52. 


53- 


54- 
55: 
56. 


57- 


59- 


61. 
62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


6 


To what causes may yon attribute the settlement of French 
and Flemish workmen in England towards the latter part 
of the 16th century? Describe the particular work in 
which these persons were engaged, and the result of their 
migration to this country. (1877.) 


Describe the policy of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
towards Ireland. (1878.) 

Describe the difficulties of Queen Elizabeth at her acces- 
sion. (1878), (1883). 


What differences were displayed by Henry VIII. and 
= in their respective treatments of their favourites ? 
(1878.) 


Mention the most celebrated of the Elizabethan poets, and 
give some account of their works. (1880.) 


Make a table showing the grandchildren and great grand- 
children of Henry VII. (1881), (1884). 


Give a sketch of the social condition of Eagland during the 
Tudor period. (1881.) 


Give a brief account of the reign of Edward VI. (1882.) 


- Mention some of the most remarkable contrasts brought 


out by a comparison of the condition and habits of the 
English people in the 16th century, and at the present 
time. (1882), (1883), (1888). 


Recount the chief incidents in the reign of Elizabeth. 
(1886). 

Name six of the most remarkable books which were written 
during the Tudor Period. Say who wrote them and what 
they were about. (1886.) 


Compare the Parliaments of Henry VIII. and Charles II. 
(1888. ) 


In what way was the power of the aristocracy affected by 
the Reformation? (1888.) 


Describe in order the chief measures of the Parliament 
which met in 1529 and lasted until 1536. In what way 
was the destruction of the monasteries disadvantageous, 
and how were the evils that it caused met under Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth? (1890), (1891). 


The reign of Edward VI. was a time of nominal Protestant- 
ism discredited by bad government ; that of Mary, a time 
of nominal Catholicism discredited by cruelty and national 
failure. Illustrate this. | (1890.) 


The reign of Elizabeth was a duel with Rome. What 
were the counter-thrusts to (1) The Pope’s declaration of 
her illegitimacy? (2) The forbidding of Romanists to 
obey the Act of Uniformity? (3) The excommunication of 
Elizabeth? (4) The Jesuit attack? (5) The assassination 
plots? (1890), (1892). 


. How -did the legislation of Henry VII. strengthen the 


central power? (1891.) 


7. What were the main principles of Wolsey’s (1) foreign, (2) 
ined ? 


home policy? On what charge was he finally ruined 
(1891.) 


(4) GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS ALREADY SET RESPECTING THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (continued from p. 635). 


31. 
32. 


33- 
34+ 


35- 
36. 


37: 
38. 


39- 


Describe the siege of Toulon. (1872.) 

The British fleet ; its importance and exploits from 1794- 
1797. (1872.) 

In the seclusion of the Crown by the king’s lunacy, how 
was the Government settled? (1872.) 

Relate, with dates, the chief events from 1750 to 1775. 
(1872.) 

Describe the state of England in the last 20 years of the 
eighteenth century. (1872.) 


What effect had the French Revolution on the home policy 
of the English Government? Give instances of its rigour. 
Heth (1872), (1873), (1881), (1883), (1886), (1891), 
1892), 


What was the Pragmatic Sanction, and the consequent 
events? Give dates, (1874), (1882), (1885). 


Give a list of the writers who lived in Anne’s reign, with 
their principal works. (1874), (1875). “ 
Explain clearly the Reform of the Calendar in 1751. 
(1874) 





40. 


41. 


42. 


43- 


45. 


46. 


47. 


50. 


52. 





Show the descent and duration of reign of the English 
sovereigns of the eighteenth century, (1875), (1583), 
(1884), (1886), (1887). 

Sketch the ministry and financial policy of Sir Robert 
Walpole. (1875), (1876), (1878), (1879), (1880), (1881), 
(1882), (1884), (1889). 

Sketch briefly the foreign disasters of England about the 
beginning of ‘The Seven Years’ War.’ By whose policy 
were they retrieved? (1875), (1884), (1889). 

Contrast the views of Pitt, Fox, and Burke respecting the 
French Revolution, (1875), (1878). 


Mention the greatest artists of the eighteenth century. 
Describe the style of any two of them. (1875.) 


By what measures did the Government bridle the Highlands 
after ‘'45’2 (1876.) 

Name the great war successes of England in 1759. Ot 
what war do they form a part? State the object with 
which the English Government entered upon the war, and 
its effects on Colonisation. (1876), (1877), (»886), (1889). 
Describe the policy of the ‘Great Commoner.’ (1876), 
(1882), (1884), (1892). 

Describe the government of India under Clive and Warren 
Hastings. (1876), (1878), (1879), (1881), (1882), (1884), 
(1885), (1887). 


. Name the 13 colonies that formed at first the American 


Union. By what nations were they severally colonised ? 
How were they governed before their separation? What 
form of constitution did they adopt? (1876), (1877), 
(1879), (1880), (1881). 

Explain the following expressions : ‘casus belli,’ ‘ contra- 
band of war,’ * martial law,’ ‘grand jury,’ * Canon law,’ 
‘the Budget.’ (1876.) 


. What were the results of the accession of the House of 


Hanover as regards the balance of political power in Eng- 
land? (1877.) 
Name some of the measures which Lord Chatham was un- 


, able to carry, and which have been carried by other 


53- 


54- 


55- 


56. 


57- 


58. 


59 


statesmen in later times? (1877.) 


Distinguish between the travelling in the time of Queen 
Anne, George III., and the present day. (1877.) 


Who were the chief Ministers of Queen Anne? Write a 
brief account of one of them. What changes of Ministry 
and public opinion followed immediately after her death ? 
(1878), (1886). 


Name some Jacobite songs relating to the Young Pre- 
tender. Explain the causes of his popularity in the 
Highlands, (1878.) 

What causes have modified the enmity with which the English 
and the Americans regarded each other at the close of the 
war of Independence? (1878.) 

What were the provisions of the Stamp Act? For what 
purpose was it passed? Under whose leadership, and for 
what reason was it repealed? (1878), (1879). 

Describe briefly the character and career of Marlborough. 
With what great generals was he matched? (1879), (1881), 
(1892). 

What was the Quadruple Alliance? Against what powers 
was it formed, and with what objects? (1879), (1881), 
(1889). 


60. Who were the principal members of the last cabinet of 


George 11? What were the chief objects of their foreign 
policy? (1879.) 


IV. (2) GOVERNMENT MENTAL ARITHMETIC PAPER. (1891.) 


You are to enter the answer in the space ( ) left 
for it after each question. Nothing is to be written on this 
paper except the answers. No erasures or alterations are 
permitted ; they will be accounted errors. 


» (75 + 130) — (29 + 16 + 82). ( ) 
. ett ata ( ) 


ference measures 314,159 ft.? ( ) 


. Multiply 2348 by 25. ( ) 
» (26)? + (25)% ( ) 


I 
2 
3. What is the length of the radius of a circle whose circum- 
4 
5 


6. 351 articles at 34d. each. ( ) 
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7. Express in pounds, shillings, and pence (approximately and 
to farthings only), the following amounts :— 


£1°725; £7034; £25472; £15075. | 


8. Express in decimals of a pound to the third place the 
. 


following sums :— 
£i4 7s. 6d; 188. 3d; £1 188. 10d.; £4 2s. 5d 
) 

9. What is the price of 3 gross at 74d. each? ( ) 

10. Put into the vacant spaces the numbers needed to complete 
these statements of proportion :—( ): 1§ :: 12: 36; 2: 
( ) :: 20: 380; Sd. : 724. :: ( ): 93; 28: 72: 624:( ). 

11. 7 lbs. of tea at 14d. peroz. ( ) 

12. How many days elapse between the 27th Sept. and 13th 
Feb.? ( ) 

13. A bookseller allows 25 per cent, discount. At what price 
will he sell 20 books published at 2s. 6d. each. ( ) 

14. How many coins worth 2}d. each could be had in change 
for £4 108.2 ( ) 

(6) ANSWERS TO MENTAL ARITHMETIC PAPER. 

(1) 785 (2)$8 5 (3) 50,000 ft. ; (4) 58,700; (5) 51; (6) £5 28. 
4hd. ; (7) £1 14s. 6d. ; 128. 8d. ; £25 9s. 5¢d. ; £15 Is. 
6d. ; (8) £14°375; 4°93; £1°9423 £4121; (9) £13 
10s, Od. ; (10) 55 38 ; 60; 156; (11) 148. Od. ; (12) 138; 
(13) £1 178. Od.; (14) 480. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
First WEEK. 
1. Write in Large-hand the words ‘ Graphic Relations.’ 
Write in Small-hand the lines ;— 
* Through shades and solitudes profound 
The fainting traveller wends his way.’ 


2. Write from Dictation :— 

‘Just as inapplicable is the analogy involved in a second way 
of representation, to which natural science accustoms us ; to 
wit, that of a physical force which acts immediately, and with- 
out any intervening mechanism, in all infinitely remote regions, 
but with a graded intensity, that is, one that diminishes with 
the distance.’ 

3. Describe the chief characteristics of the methods of Fribel ; 

and say how those methods might be most effectively employed (a) 
in the lower class of infants, (6) in a class of children of the average 
age of ten years. 
- 4. What is meant by mental suggestion or the association of ideas ? 
Give some examples, and show in what sort of school lessons the 
principle of association is of most importance, or is best illus- 
trated. 

5. Transpose the following a major third lower, namely into the 
Key of Ep major :— 

G, Fg, C, B, E, Fg, FY, G, D, Ci, Cy, FY, G. 
( Zonie-Solfa.) Rewrite the following in the ‘ better method’ :— 
r, n, fe, s, 1, t, d', t, m, re, m 

6 What are the ranges of Soprano and Contralto voices respec- 
tively ? 

@ 7. Trace the origin and the changes of meaning (if any) in the 
following words :— 

(Alen only.) Philosopher; Episcopal ; Apocrypha ; Diffidence ; 
Humour ; Mob; Ottoman ; Pope. 

(Women only.) Thralls; Providence; Precipice ; Reiterated ; 
imdition ; Legions ; Perfidious ; Orgies. 

8. Analyse the subjoined lines, and parse the italicised words :— 
(Men only.) 


( réane ; 


Sublime ;: 


‘We de tillers of the soil 
Ihe leaving share in furrow came /o see 
The glories of our King ; but ¢4ese, my men, 
(Your city moved so weirdly in the mist) 
Doubt if the King be King at a//, or come 
From fairyland ; and whether this be built 
By magic.’ 

(Wemen only.) 
* With these in troop 

Came Ashloreth, whom the Phoenicians called 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns ; 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins faid their vows and songs ; 
In Sion also not w#sung, where stood 
‘Ter temple.’ 





9. Draw a political map of Hindostan. 

10. Give a short sketch of the geography of Burmah, referring 
only to the principal mountains, rivers, towns, and productions. 

11. Give a brief sketch of ‘ The Great Rebellion.’ 

12. (Men only.) What wars were ended by the following 
treaties —Aix-la-Chapelle, Paris (1763), Versailles, Amiens. Give 
the chief provisions of any two of them. 

(Women only.) What do you know of the Puritans, and what in- 
fluence did they exert upon colonisation and religious liberty ? 

13. A and B together can do a piece of work in 3% days, which 
A alone can doin 5 days. Show that A works twice as fast as B. 

14. (Men only.) Prove tliat the square root of a rational quantity 
cannot be partly rational and partly surd. 

(Women only.) How would you remove from linen (1) fruit 
stains, (2) ink spots, (3) iron-mould? 

15. (Afen only.) Simplify 4/135 — $ 1320+ § 4/1080. 

Ans. 3 5: 

(Women only.) Why is cleanliness in and about the house con- 
ducive to health? How would you clean saucepans, tins, windows, 
and boarded floors ? 

16. (Aen only.) The diameter of a well is 4 feet, and its depth 
is 30 feet. Find the cost of excavation at 7s. 6d. per cubic yard. 

Ans. 

17. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid IIT. 23. 

Of the chords which join any point in the circumference of a 
circle to the vertices of an inscribed equilateral triangle, the 
longest is equal to the sum of the other two. 

(Women only.) Explain clearly different ways in which potatoes 
may be cooked by themselves alone, the time such cooking will 
occupy, and the coeking utensils required. Describe also any one 
inexpensive way in which they may be dressed with other food. 

18. (Aen only.) Write out Euclid IIT. 28. 

The chords which join the extremities of two equal arcs of a 
circle towards the same parts are parallel. 


THIRD WEEK. 
1. Write in Large-hand the words ‘ Harmoniously Inclined.’ 
Write in Small-hand the lines :— 


* The School's lone porch with reverend mosses grey, 
Sust tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay.’ 
. Write from Dictation :— 

‘For the retention of ideas once acquired and therefore for 
the fact of memory, we should not suppose that a corporeal 
basis is needed ; since even in the case of material elements 
we are unable to demonstrate how far it is exactly their mate- 
riality which is the basis of the observed persistence of their 
states. On this account we might as well ascribe this property 
to every immaterial subject.’ 

3. What are the mental processes concerned in the act of remem- 
bering ? Distinguish between memory of words and the memory of 
things, of facts, or of truths ; and say when, and how far, a teacher 
is right in requiring the mere exercise of verbal memory. 

4. Describe what appear to you to be the wisest and most effectual © 
ways of dealing with disobedience or other misconduct (¢) in an 
infant school, or (4) in a school for older children. 


5. State the keys of the two following passages :— 


( Tonic-Solfa) Write the time names of the following passages :— 


(a) | nm i.8 | (2) [fury d | () | rm: d | 


(2) Aim | (e) {dtd : riW | mr.m: 1 | 
6. What are the three organs by which voice is produced? Enun- 
ciate the three most important rules for voice-training. 
7. (Men only.) Write a summary of Trench’s remarks upon 
* The influence of Words on Opinions.’ 
(Women only.) Epitomise the first half of Paradise Lost, Book I. 
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8. (Men only.) Give instances from ‘ Geraint and Enid’ of 
Tennyson’s minute observation and vivid painting of the details of 
natural scenery. 

(Women only.) Write an account of Milton’s controversy with 
Salmatius. 

9. Show clearly how tides are caused, and why there are similar 
tides at the same time at the Antipodes, Explain and illustrate the 
effect that the configuration of the coast has upon tides, and account 
for the little tide there is in the Baltic Sea. 


to. Give an account of the river system of Siberia. What are 
the occupations and productions of that country ? 


11. Who were ‘ The Lords Ordainers,’ ‘ The Cabal,’ ‘The Non- 
jurors,’ ‘The Pilgrim Fathers,’ ‘The Covenanters,’ and ‘The 
Jacobites’ ? 

12. (Men only.) Sketch the progress of Indian affairs from the 
battle of Plassey to the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 


(Women only.) What do you know of Jeffreys, Sir John 
Fenwick, Mrs, Masham, Atterbury, John Wilkes, and Sir Eyre 
Coote ? 

13. What sum lent at 54 per cent. per annum simple interest 
will amount in 4 years to 10s. ? Ans. 8h¥s. 


14. (Men only.) Solve the equations— 
(2) = 
2 


(4) . —%*—3= 4. Ans. x = 1, or —'f. 
3x—2 

(Women only.) How would you arrange the various pieces for 
the week’s household wash? What pieces would you put in the 
copper first, and which last, and why? 

15. (Afen only.) On a road the number of telegraph posts per 
mile is such that if there were one fewer in each mile the space 
between each would be increased by 2}$ yards. Find the number 
of posts per mile, Ans. 25. 
| (Women only.) What considerations would guide you in choosing 
the furniture of your house, and how would you try to make the 
rooms bright and homelike ? 


16. (Aen only.) A ball 4 inches in diameter weighs 9 Ibs. Find 
the diameter of a similar ball that weighs 42 lbs. Ans, 6°684 ins. 


, 17. (Men only.) Write out Euclid III. 30. 

Given two points A and B on a circle, and a fixed straight line 
through A. Draw through Ba 1p = line cutting the circle in C 
and the fixed line in D, so that AC shall be equal to CD. 

(Women only.) Name any investments which may be considered 
safe for persons who can only put by a small sum at a time, and 
show the comparative safety of these investments and the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

18. (Men only.) Write out Eaclid II, 11. 

In any triangle twice the sum of the squares on the median and 
half the base is equal to the sum of the squares on the sides. 


SECOND YEAR, 


First WEEK. 
1. Asin First Year. 


2. As in First Year. 


3. Draw up an examination paper, such as would be suitable for 
a scholar leaving school at thirteen years of age, and which would 
probably test the knowledge acquired in Arithmetic, English, Geo- 
graphy, and History. 

4. Discuss from Spence;’s point of view, and from any experience 
of your own, the nature and value of good object lessons, or 

Comment on ‘ The conception that the highest type of excellence 
is found in the union of ‘*The scholar and the gentleman”’ is 
peculiar to this country ? 

5. Fill up two measures or bars in each of the following times, 
introducing at least one rest and one dotted note in each bar, and 
writing no two bars exactly alike:— 

3424 
44 8 3 + 

Rewrite the following in nine-pulse measure, preserving the 

accent and relative duration :— : 


n :—,-,4| rT: 3A | mn :-,f,r: a| ; 


n:s,f.n,: f 
6. As in First Year. 





7. Give the meaning and etymology of :— 

(fen only.) Anon, minion, sooth, flout, anoint, wanton, hie, and 
dunnest. 

(Women only.) Mention and explain the meaning of some words 
derived from Homeric characters, and from characters in works of 
fiction. 

8. Paraphrase :— 

(Men only.) Lines 130 to 142 of Macbeth, Act I., Scene IV. 

(Women only.) Lines 56 to 69 of Hamlet, Act III., Scene I. 

9. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) What are the routes taken by the three chief Irish 
railways. 

10. (Men only.) AS in First Year. 

(Women only.) Where are the following rivers—Glenelg, Hawkes- 
bury, Fitzroy, Flinders, Victoria, and Murchison ? 

11. (Aen only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Write a life of Henry VIII., Martin Luther, or 
Drake. 

12. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) How did the Tudor Sovereigns defray the ex- 
penses of government ? 

13. (Men only.) A person laid out acertain sum in the 3 per 
cents, at 89%, and after receiving half-a-year’s dividend upon it, 
found upon selling out at 94§ that his capital had increased by £54. 
Find the sum laid out. Ans. £7! 5: 

(Women only.) If a women can earn 9'as much as a man, a boy 
$ as much as a woman, and 2 men and 1 boy can earn £3 ina 
week, how much can Io men, 6 women, and 2 boys earn ? 

Ans. £19 108 

14. As in First Year. 

15. (Aden only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Draw a diagram a quarter size on squared paper 
of a shirt for a youth of 15 years. 

16. (Aen only.) A cone and hemisphere have equal bases and 
equal volumes. Find the ratio of their heights. 

Ans. Cone is twice as high as hemisphere. 

(Women only.) Give a list of the articles needed in order to keep 
a dwelling house clean, and state the price of each of them. 

17. (Men only.) If a:b 3: b:¢%: ¢:d show that (6+ ¢) (6 4-@) 
= (¢ +4) (¢ +4). 

(Women only.) What are the tests by which you would judge of 
the goodness of eggs, of bacon, and of fish? 

18. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) How many tiles, each 10} inches square, will 
pave a hall 21 feet long and 7 feet broad? Ans. 192. 

19. (Men only.) Write out Euclid VI. 8., Ble 

What is the connection between this proposition and Euclid II. 14 
and Euclid III. 35? 





THIRD WEEK. 

1. As in First Year. 

2. As in First Year. 

3. Write full notes of a lesson on one of the following topics, 
showing (a) for what class of scholars it is intended, (4) what visible 
or other illustration would be required, and (c) what is the educa- 
tional object aimed at :— 

(i.) The Savings Bank ; (ii.) Some simple rules for preserving 
health ; (iii) The use of metaphors ; (iv.) Plants used as food (for 
an infant class). 

4. What is meant by a perfect definition, and what processes of 
thought are involved in framing one? Give examples of good and 
of imperfect definitions, and assign your reasons. How far is it 
desirable, if at all, to require definitions to be learned by heart ? 

5. Complete each of the following bars by adding at the end first 
a note, and then a rest :— 


gd Pdf ot FL (ff 
e LPT 1 128 


gtd J) -f] OR 


Fill up four three-pulse measures, introducing syncopation + 
least once in each measure, 
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THE 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





. As in First Year, 

7. (Men anly.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Sketch the character of Ophelia. 
8. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Analyse the following passage, and parse the 
words in italics :— 
Where joy most revels, grief doth mos? lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 
This world is not for aye, nor ’tis mot strange 
That even our loves should with our fortunes change ; 


For 'tis a question /ef/t us yet to prove 

Whether \ove lead fortune or e/se fortune love. 

The great man down, you mark his favourite flies ; 
The poor advanced makes friends of enemies. 


9. (Men only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Describe the mountain system of New Zealand. 
Account for the prevalence of rain at Auckland. 


10. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 
(Women only.) Draw a political map of Australia. 
11. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) What battles were fought against, and what 
treaties concluded with, France between 1487 and 1599? 


12. (Alen only.) As in first year. 


(Women only.) What became of the plunder from the monasteries 
at their dissolution ? 


. How much tea at 6s. per Ib, must I mix with 12 Ibs. at 
38. 5d. per Ib. to make a mixture worth 4s. 4d. per Ib. ? Ans, 4t Ibs. 


14. As in First Year. 


15. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Draw a diagram one-half size on squared paper 
of a muslin pinafore for a child four years of age. 


16. (Afen only.) One quarter of the volume of a cylindrical boiler 
12 feet long and : feet in diameter internally is fitted with cylindrical 
heating tubes set longitudinally and 74 inches in diameter. Find 
the number of tubes and the ratio of the total heating surface to the 


surface of the boiler. Ans. 16 pipes; as 2:1. 
(Women only.) What explanations and exercises in involution 
— you think it necessary to give before teaching a class ‘ Square 
oot’? 
Find the square root of 74529 and explain the process. 


Ans, 273- 
17. (Afen only.) Prove that the number of permutations of # 
things taken r at a time is the same as the number of them taken 
n—r at a time. 
The number of permutations of 2” +1 things, taken »—1 
together : number of permutations of 2%—1 things taken # 
together :: 3:5. Determine #, Ans. co 


(Women only.) Say what are the especial advantages, if any, of 
occasional fish diet, and what kinds of fish are most wholesome and 
economical ? 


18. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) What are Consols? What interest is now paid on 
them ? What is the lowest sum that may be invested in chis way, and 
what are the advantages of this form of investment ? 


19. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid VI. 10. To inscribe a square 
iu a given scalene triangle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be pleased to reply briefly and through these columns to any 
SUBSCRIBER seeking examinational information or advice, and 
ENCLOSING THE NECESSARY COUPON, 

This privilege does not, 4 course, extend to furnishing the solutions 
and answers of problems. All such communications should be 
addressed to * THe Query Epiror.’ ; 

Replies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per 
the receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope, 
PANIED BY THE REQUISITE COUPON, 

A fost will be .avea by writing direct te Dr. GEORGE BEACH, 
M.A. (Axamination Editor of * Practical Teacher’), STANLEY 
MOUNT, MACCLESFIELD. 


st on 
CCOM- 





ANSWERED BY ORDINARY POST. 

E. B. (Cauldon Lowe), J. H. W. (Abbots Langley), four letters, 
E. T. (Gosport), K. B. (Turnham Green), W. H. R. (Durham), 
W. H. (Hartshill), H. W. (Portsmouth), J. A. N. (Gainsborough), 
D. W. R. (Macclesfield), A. B. (Wisbech), A. L. F. L. A. 
ney St. Mary), W. F. B. (Cirencester), J. W. (Williamstown), 
M. W. (Outwood), C. E. G. (Preston), E. N. (Har e), T. D. 
(Wishaw), A. W. (Camden Town), T. W. (Crewe), L. E. P. (Holy- 
well), B. J. (Congleton), H. T. (Ashwell), H. D. (Chesterton), 
E. J. L. (Todhills), S. W. (Whitwell), A. W. (Leeds), S. K. 
(Dewsbury), F. R. (Halifax), C. W. H. (Salisbury), W. W. H. 
(Manchester), A. M. (Sandhead), W. H. B. (Gainsborough), 
M. S. C. (Malton), T. N. C. (Reading), J. F. (Haverfordwest), 
P. J. R. (Belford), M. W. (West Wycombe), J. Y. (Madeley), 
R. T. (Stoke), P. M. (Hanley), A. J. (Linthorpe), J. H. 
(Matlock), E. W. T. (Toxteth Park), J. T. (Garstang), M. E. F. 
(Standish), C. E. K. (Castle Cary), A. F. (Birkenhead). 

. W. M. (Manchester). See this month’s article. 

: T. (Builth).—2nd Class ‘D.’ 

*PuzzLep’ (Ipswich).—7Zhird Year Girls’, Sum 3, April issue 
p. 583. Read ‘2} feet more than the former. Answer 5 yds. 
1 ft. 33 ins.’ Many thanks. 


—_+oo — 


RECENT INSPECTION OF A BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


Tue inspectors arrived at 9.15 on the morning fixed for the 
examination, and heard the singing first. 

The teachers were requested to select five or six of the smartest 
boys in each class. The number of boys being about 30 in each 
class, the proportion to be chosen was about one-fifth or one-sixth. 

The inspector then selected about sixteen from each class, and 
examined all those selected as a sample of the class. 


The following is an account of the test applied in the various 
subjects and standards :— 


STANDARD I. 


Arithmetic.—A. 1. Add 324 + 16 + 530+ 9 + 26. 
2. §23—216. 
3- 836— 259. 
B. 1. Add 730 + 64 +927 + 6 + 83. 
2. 631 — 523. 
3- 870— 637. 
Answers.—A. (1) 905; (2) 3075 (3) 577- B. (1) 1810; (2) 
108 ; (3) 233. 
Writing.—The children wrote the following from the reading- 
book :— 


‘ He had learned all about Mr. Fox and how very sly he was.’ 

English. —The piece recited was the little poem ‘The Fox and 
the Cat.’ 

The inspector read short pieces from the reading-book of the 
class, and asked the children to pick out the nouns. Tell some 
more nouns, Is that tablea noun? No, What is the noun? 

Geography.—The inspector asked such questions as these:— 

Point to the North of this room—the South—the East—the West. 

What direction is that cupboard in? (S.E.) 

That box? (N.W.) Where is that door? (E.) 

Which is the North of this map ?—South ?—East ?—West ? 

What does this line show? (A river.) 

What are these? (Mountains. ) 

What is this? (A town), etc. 

Mental Arithmetic. The following questions were asked :-— 

Three times six? How many is that less than 24? How many 
boys could I give 2d. each out of 2s.? Take 3d. from is. Half of 

How many Zchoes for 444.2? How many pennies in 2s. ? 
How many sixpences in Is. ? 

What is another name for twelve? 

How many are there in a score? 

Take one dozen from one score. 

How much should I want to give 1d. to each of twelve boys? 


Singing.—The inspector asked the boys to beat two-pulse 
measure, and three-pulse measure, and to show the beginning and 
end of a pulse. 


Time test :— 


{1 :1{1:—| 


vata sa{a:—la:—la sa fa:—f 
The yan, A by the inspector for the children to sing was 
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STANDARD II. 
Arithmetic:—A. Add 36,090 + 403 + 7,012 + 90 + 13,030. 
2. From 62,348 take 59, 358. 
3. Multiply 5,708 by 690. 
4. Divide 71,839 by 8. 
5. Out of 300 oranges I sold 48 and 54 ; how many had I left? 


B. 1. Add 640 + 70,012 + 3 + 8,200 + 67. 

2. From 4,170 take 999. 

3. Multiply 76,190 by 57. 

4. Divide 71,986 by 8. 

5. John has three boxes, each holding 19 marbles, 
five dozen. How many more has Tom than John? 
Answers.—A. (1) 56,625; (2) 2,990; (3)3,938, 520; (4) 8,979 

+73 (5) 198. 

B. (1) 78,922 ; (2) 3171 5 (3) 4,342,830; (4) 8,998 + 25 (5) 3- 

Writing.—The following passage was dictated from a reading 
book used in the class :— 

‘The stupid crow was much pleased with all these fine words, 
and believed they were quite true. The fox then said, ‘‘ If your 
voice is as fine as the dress you wear, you must be the wonder of 
the world. Would you be so kind as to let me hear you sing ?”’ 


English.—The children were heard to recite the piece prepared, 
namely, ‘A Leap for Life.” 


In grammar the following questions were asked :— 

What is a noun ?—A verb? 

Make sentences containing the following words respectively :—is, 
was, caught, thread. 

Nouns and verbs were selected from a passage in the reading 
books, and from the piece learnt for repetition. The children were 
asked to give the reason in each case why the words were nouns or 
verbs as the case might be. 


Geography.—The following were among the questions asked :— 

What is a mountain?—a chain of mountains?—a group of 
mountains ? 

What is the Pennine Chain ? 

What is a hill ?—a bay ?—a gulf ?—a lake ?—a river-basin ?—the 
mouth of a river ? 

What is a cape? Show me some capes. 

What is the source of a river? 

Show me the Thames, Where does it rise ? 

What is a city? 

What river are we on? (Mersey.) 

What part of the river? (mouth.) 

What are these lines for (pointing to Meridians) ? 


Mental Arithmetic.—How many dozen in 60? 

What is a score ?—four score ? 

There are seven boys in one desk, 6 in another, 7 in another, 
5 in another, and 6in another. How many boys altogether ? 

How much would it cost to give them 1d. each? 

What change would there be out of §s. ? 

Half of 5s.? half of 2s. 6d.? half of 1s, 3d. ? 

How many halfpenny oranges for 74d. 

If I cut them into halves, and gave them amongst 31 boys, how 
many would be without any ? 


Singing.—This was taken with Standard I. 


Tom has 


STANDARD III. 


Arithmetic. —Specimen Card. 

1. There are 68 houses on one side of a street, and 68 on the 
other side. How many houses would there be in 16 such Streets ? 

2. Divide 876,438 by gor. 

3. Add £8,620 14s. 64d. + £205 138. 49d. + £17 Is. ofd. + 
£83 19s. 11d. + £6 14s. 74d. + £290 128. 13d. 

4. One ton of potatoes cost £3 14s. 8d. I sold the first half for 
£1 19s. 9d., and the second half for £2 4s. 6d. What profit did I 
make ? 

Answers. (1) 2,176. 
(4) 9s. 7d. 

Writing.—The following passage from the reading book was 
dictated :— 

‘In some countries the people take great care of the stork, for 
they find these birds of very great use in clearing away all kinds of 
refuse, which, if not eaten by the storks, would lie and rot in th 
streets,’ ’ 

English.—The poem prepared for recitation was Campbell’s 
ballad—‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter.’ 


(2) 972 +666. (3) £9,224 158. 7}d. 
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For testing the grammar, a page was selected in the reading 
books, and the different parts of speech picked out. Such questions 
as these were also asked: What is a pronoun? What noun is such 
and such a pronoun used for? What is a common noun ?—a proper 
noun? What is an adverb? 


What*towns 
Has London always 


Geography.—Name the largest river in England. 
are on it? What is the capital of England? 
been the capital? | No. 

What was the old capital ? 

What do the people do at Manchester?—at Birmingham ?—at 
Sheffield ?—at Doncaster ? 

Name another long river? (Severn.) 

What has Liverpool to do with the Severn? (Obtains water from 
it. ) 

Where does the Severn rise ? 

Name some towns in Lancashire. 

What river is Manchester on? 

Name some other rivers in England. 
ticular attention to the Avons and Ouses. 

What is carried on in the towns near the coal fields ? 

Where do we get hops from ? 

What is carried on in the Midland Counties ? etc. 

Mental Arithmetic.—How many half-crowns in £1? 
many in £8? 

How many florins in £1 ?—in £8? 

How many fifties in 200 ?—hundreds in 10,000 ?—tens in 50? 

Which would you rather have, ten florins or eight half-crowns? 
Other simple questions were asked. 

Singing. —Standards III. and IV, were taken together, 


Ear tests sung to /aa: fmr; tls; mrad. 
Time test :— 


Ce ies. SS ORS 
JE: :—{2 sd ed fasdedsa {1 : :1f 


The song test chosen by the inspector from the prepared list was 
the round in two parts—‘Trip, trip, Fairies, light. 


The Inspector paid par- 


How 


STANDARD IV, 

A rithmetic.—Specimen Card, 

1. Twelve hundred bags of coal each weigh 100lb. 
total weight,? 

2. To how many men can I give fifteen pence each out of fifteen 
pounds eleven shillings and threepence ? 

3. A wheel is 16 ft. 3in. in circumference : how many times does 
it turn round in going 65 miles ? 

4. Multiply £236 9s. 84d. by 324. 

Answers.—(1) 53 tons 11 cwt. I qr. 20 1b, 
(4) £76,621 58. 6d. 


Writing.—An unseen passage was dictated from a card brought 
by the inspector. 


English.—The passage prepared for recitation was ‘The Com- 
bat,’ from Scott’s ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 

The grammar tests were of the following sort :— 

The inspector gave ‘carries’ as a predicate, and asked for a sub- 
ject, an enlargement of the subject, an object, and an enlargement 
of the object. The sentence then read, ‘The old horse carries 
heavy loads.’ This sentence the boys were then required to parse 
and analyse. 


Geography.—The teacher questioned the class on the counties of 
Ireland, also on the ports and products. The inspector then 
questioned on the general geography of Scotland. Such questions 
were put as these :— 

What is the capital of Scotland? 

Where is Glasgow ? 

What is across the Firth of Forth ? 

What mountains lie near? etc. 

Maps were drawn by the whole class, 


Mental Arithmetic.—The following Tot was written on the 
board. The children had to write the answer only on their paper :— 
£33,168. 34d. + £1,067 os. 74d. + £73 198. 10fd. + £329 9s. o}d. 
+ £47 16s. 84d. + £5178. 10$d. + £17,0360s. 11d. + £7 38. 4hd. 
+ £73 198. 83d. + £30 14s. std. 

Answer.— £18,705 198. 73d. 

As details of the higher standard work at this examination are 
wanting, we add some tests in arithmetic and writing given at 
another school. 


What is the 


(2) 249. (3)71, 760. 


STANDARD V. 
A rithmetic.—Specimen Card, 


1. If £2 9s. 7d. buys 2cwt. 14]b. what will be the weight for 
£4 8s. od. ? 


2. Find the cost of 683 articles at 6s. 79d. each, 
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3. A did 4 of a piece of work, B 4, C 4, and D the rest. What 
part did D do? 

4. A farmer gave 16 sheep at £3 178. 6d. each and a sum of 
money for 9 cows worth £14 15s. 6d. each. What was the sum? 

Answers. —(1) 3cwt. 3qr. 2glb. (2) £226 19s. 13d. (3) gy. 
(4) £62 19s. 6d. ~ 

Writing.—A passage was dictated from the Daily Telegraph of 
the date of the Examination. 

STANDARD VI. 

Arithmetic. —Specimen Card. 

1. Find the simple interest on £287 10s. for 33 years at 4} per 
cent. 

2. Find the difference in inches between *8125 of a yard and § of 
34 of 114 inches. 

3. If 724 tons be earried 24 miles for a certain sum, how far will 
108} tons be carried for the same? 

4. If I give ‘03 of what I have to John, and four times as much 
to Harry, and have 2s. 1od. left, how mach had I at first ? 

Answers.—(1) £48 10s. 39d. (2) 15} inches. (3) 16 miles. 
(4) 3s. 44. 

Writing.—The exercise in composition for Standards VI. and 
VII. was an Essay on Drill. 

STANDARD VII. 

Arithmetic.—1t. A mixture of tea contains glb. at 2s. 6d, 
18 lb. @ 3s., and 21 1b, @ 3s. 6d Find the average price per Ib. 

2. What change of income would be made by transferring £1,000 
stock in the 4 per cent. at 92 to the 5 per cents, at 120? 

3. An agent sells land for 24 per cent. commission : he receives 
£48 10s. What was the value of the land sold? 

4. How much must my income be, if after having 7 per cent. 
deducted for income tax, I have £518 14s. left? 

Answers.—(1) 38 thd. (2) Reduction of £1 6s. 8d. (3) 
£1,940. (4) £55788. 


—~10e— 


QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


(Special Subject set for Second-Year Certificate Students, Christmas 
1893.) 
BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.) 


Author of * Mental Science and Logic for Teachers,’ ete. Co-Director 
of the Birkbeck Training Classes, and Lecturer therein on 
School Method. 


Essay XVI.—PESTALOZZI. 


Epitome of Life-—Born at Zurich 1746. From fifth 
year brought up by mother and ‘ Babeli’; both heart 
and head developed—more fortunate than Rousseau 


and Locke in this respect. At day-school eccentric, 
hence nickname ‘Harry Oddity of Foolborough’ ; 
unselfish, therefore popular—proved by return to 
schoolhouse to fetch property when others had 
fled in fear. Grandfather pastor of village three 
miles from Zurich. Here Pestalozzi spends his holi- 
days and acquires a taste for theology, besides 
seeing what a good man can do to improve the con- 
dition of poor peasants. At University was con- 
nected with Lavater, editor of weekly paper ‘The 
Memorial,’ which advocated simplicity of life and 
elevation of thought. This paper adversely criti- 
cised the magistrates of Zurich for condemning the 
Contrat Social and the Zmile—works by Rousseau 
with a decided tendency towards revolutionising 
matters political and educational. ‘Memorial’ sup- 
pressed. It contains earliest specimens of Pesta- 
lozzi’s writings. ‘1 would that someone would draw 
up, in a simple manner, a few principles of educa- 
tion intelligible to everybody. These to be circu- 
lated amongst parents gratuitously.’ Pestalozzi 
strongly felt oppression of peasants, and always was 


and the Pike.’ Turned from theology to law, then 
from law to farming, probably influenced by Rous- 
seau, who contended that a state of nature was a 
state of purity and happiness. Acquaintance with 
his future wife, Anna Schulthess, began by Pesta- 
lozzi’s visit to her shop as a child, when she advised 
him to save, and not expend his little store ; acquaint- 
ance helped by Bluntschli, who, dying of consump- 
tion, warned Pestalozzi to avoid any career in which 
he might become the victim of his own goodness 
and trust, thus showing that he understood Pesta- 
lozzi, who, throughout life, was the creature of 
impulse, and utterly incapable of weighing the con- 
sequences of his actions, or of conducting any matter 
in a business-like manner. After betrothal Pesta- 
lozzi went to Bern for a year as a pupil to a farmer 
famous for innovations. Pestalozzi now, as ever, 
was a gourmand for the novel, and imbibed these 
new ideas on farming with avidity. Letter to Anna 
from Bern aptly describes Pestalozzi’s faults, 
which are as follows :—(1) improvidence, (2) incau- 
tiousness, (3) inability to meet changes with equa- 
nimity, (4) negligence as to matters of etiquette; 
also contains a plain declaration of policy, with a 
manly desire that Anna should know what marriage 
with him might mean; (5) country first, family 
next. ‘My whole heart is my country’s; I will risk 
all to alleviate the need and misery of my fellow- 
countrymen.’ Reply showed how wisely Pestalozzi 
had acted in choosing a partner. _‘ Such nobleness, 
such elevation of character, reach my soul.’ Through- 
out forty-six years of married life, when hardship 
was the order of the day, no complaint ever crossed 
the lips of this devoted woman. Married Septem- 
ber 1769 and settled at ‘ Neuhof,’ a house built on 
some poor land at Birr,mear Zurich, which he was 
intending to farm with capital supplied by a con- 
fiding banking house. Speculation a failure. Crash 
prevented by interposition of friends, but Pestalozzi 
himself regarded his labours as a reproach to him 
in so far as he was spending his efforts to obtain 
the prosperity of his own household, and was regard- 
less of the grand purpose of his life, viz. the up- 
lifting of the poor. He had now tried to give effect 
to his philanthropic yearnings by acting (1) as a 
preacher, (2) as a lawyer and politician, and (3) asa 
farmer. In each of these vocations his grand pur- 
pose had been foiled, so he turned to education. 
Hence in 1774 he took some poor children’ into 
‘Neuhof,’ and ‘our position entailed much suffering 
on my wife’ says he, ‘ but nothing could shake us in 
our resolve to devote our time, strength, and remain- 
ing fortune to the simplification of the instruction 
and domestic education of the people.’ The 
sublimity of these words is apparent, and we can see 
why it was that Pestalozzi, blundering and all unsuc- 
cessful as he was, has such solid claims to greatness 
of a high order. The children worked with Pesta- 
lozzi, and often learnt as they worked. That talking 
should come before reading and writing was the 
Pestalozzi’s most earnest beliefs. Success in im- 
proving the children, both bodily and mentally and 
morally, drew attention to the experiment, and Iselin 
of Basel invites Pestalozzi to appeal to people in his 
journal, the ‘Ephemerides.’ Appeal may be summed 
up in the concluding words. ‘I am convinced that 
when a child's heart has been touched, the consequences will 
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hence he asks for support in providing establishments 
wherein farming and education may go on together 
to the benefit of both. Bankruptcy was the result of 
the enlargement of his undertaking. Base ingrati- 
tude was the reward meted out to him by the parents 
of his pupils, and failure was due in greatest measure 
to Pestalozzi’s extreme incapacity in administration : 
moreover he admits that ‘he put the children to work 
that was too difficult for them,’ and failure from the 
educational and development standpoint was the 
necessary result. In 1780, children, land, and every- 
thing, save only the house, were taken from Pesta- 
lozzi, who entered upon eighteen years of as gloomy 
and depressing a character as could be conceived. 
‘In the whole surrounding district I was looked upon 
as a lost man,’ ‘he often wanted money, bread, fuel 
to protect himself against hunger and cold.’ __Eliza- 
beth Naef—a servant—heard of the distréss, and 
brought her shrewdness and sympathy to remedy it. 
Under her rule comfort returned, and things began 
to brighten. She was the original of his Gertrude 
in the Leonard and Gertrude which he wrote at a later 
period. This wretched period is thus described by 
Pestalozzi: ‘My head was grey, yet I was still a 
child. With a heart in which all the foundations of 
life were shaken I still pursued in those stormy 
times my favourite object, but my way was one of pre- 
judice, passion, and error.’ The latter part of this 
extract paints vividly that self-depreciation which 
was characteristic of Pestalozzi. Of passion, pre- 
judice, and error he was practically free, except as 
referred to the management of his affairs, and here— 
E’en his failings leaned to virtue's side. 

For weal or for woe all his experiences made him 
turn more and more eagerly'to the betterment of the 
peasant. His own troubles taught him to appreciate 
theirs the better, and it is not too much to say 
Pestalozzi’s yearning to better the masses was just 
as strong as his yearning for life. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MODEL ANSWERS TO THE CERTIFICATE QUESTIONS. 
CHRISTMAS EXAMINATION, 1892. 


FRENCH.—SECOND YEAR. 
(Female Candidates.) 


Section I. 
Translate into English :-— 


(a) Je vis, dans le fatras des écrits qu’il nous donne, 
Ce qu’étale en tous lieux sa pédante personne, 
La constante hauteur de sa présomption, 
Cette intrépidité de bonne opinion, 
Cet indolent état de confiance extréme, 
Qui le rend en tout temps si content de soi-méme, 
Qui fait qu’A son mérite incessamment il rit, 
Qu’il se sait si bon gré de tout ce qu'il écrit. 
—Les Femmes Savantes. Act 1, Sc. 3. 


I see in the trashy writings which he presents to us, all that 
is everywhere displayed by his pedantic person, the persistent 
haughtiness of his presumption, that impudent self-admiration 
of his, that listless state of overweening self-confidence, which 
always makes him satisfied with himself, and makes him laugh 
without ceasing at his own-wit, he is so pleased with all he 
writes, . 








(6) Taisez-vous, péronnelle ; 
Allez philosopher tout le soil avec elle, 
Et de mes actions ne vous mélez en rien, 
Dites-lui ma pensée, et l’avertissez bien 
Quelle ne vienne pas m’échauffer les oreilles ; 
Allons vite. —Les Femmes Savantes. Act 3, Sc. 8. 

Be silent, silly jade ; philosophise with her to your heart's 
content, but do not interfere with my business. Tell her of 
my determination, and warn her well not. to come and pester 
my ears with her talk. Go at once, 


(c) Du moment que la force morale de la représentation nationale 
était anéantie, un corps législatif, quel qu'il fat, n’offrait aux yeux 
des militaires qu'une réunion de cing cents hommes beaucoup moins 
forts et moins dispos qu’un bataillon du méme nombre ; et ils ont 
toujours été préts depuis, si leur chef le commandait, 4 redresser les 
diversités d’opinion comme les fautes de discipline. 
—Le Directoire. Chap. XV. 
From the moment when the moral courage of the national 
representation was annihilated, a legislative body, whatever it 
was, only offered to the eyes of the-soldiers a reunion of 500 
men, much stronger, but less active than a battalion of the 
same number ; and since, if their chief commanded it, they 
have always been ready to reform any differences in opinion as 
faults of discipline. 


Section II, 
Translate into French :— 


We continued our walk. One of thé vaults was full of stolen 
goods ; in another they had shut up some prisoners whom they kept 
to wait upon them. Some of these did the cooking and the waiting 
at table, and cleaned the vaults: others made the clothes and boots. 
There were some of these unfortunates who had been there two 
years ; they were chained in couples, and they all had little bells on 
their arms and feet, so that it might be known in which direction 
they were going. ‘Two robbers always stayed near them to guard 
them ; and more than two of them were never allowed in the same 
vault. 

Nous continuaémes notre progrés. Une des vofites fut 
remplie d’effets volés ; dans une autre, ils avaient renfermé 
quelques prisonniers qu’ils avaient gardés pour leur servir. 
Quelques-uns faisaient la cuisine et le service de la table, et 
nettoyaient les voiites ; d’autres fabriquaient des habits et des 
bottes. Ik¥ avait deces malheureux qui y avait resté pendant 
deux ans. Ils étaient enchainés denx a deux, Is avaient tous 
des petites clochettes aux bras et aux pieds de sorte qu’on sit 
oi ils allaient. Deux voleurs restérent toujours auprés d’eux pour 
les garder, et jamais on ne permettait un plus grand nombre 
que deux d’étre dans-la méme voite. 


Section III. 


(Answer three questions only.) 


1. Translate the following passages, and comment on any pecu- 
liarities in the construction of the words in italics ++ 
(a) Des bassesses 2 gui vous devez la clarté. 
*Some of the grounds to which you owe your culture.’ 


‘Qui’ is here used of things, whereas it is generally used of 
persons. 


(6) Aspirez aux clartés qui sont dans la famille. 
Et vous rendez sensible aux charmantes douceurs. 

‘Aspire to the mental culture which is in the family, and 
allow yourself to feel its delightful enjoyment.’ Here the verb 
follows its object, while it generally, when in the imperative 
mood, precedes it. 


(c) Et je le connaissais avant gue l’avoir vu. 

‘And I know him before I see him.’ This use of ‘ avant 
gue’ is now obsolete. The correct phrase to use would be 
‘ avant gue de,’ or, more generally, ‘ avant de,’ 

(d) Je ne fais seu/ement que demander son crime, 

*I only wish to ask her crime.’ ‘Seulement’ is here re- 
dundant, as ne . . . que implies ‘only.’ Molitre frequently 
uses this redundant form ‘Ce n'est gu’d l'esprit seul que vont 
tous les esprits.’ (1. 1248.) 

2. Correct, where necessary, giving your reason for the correction 
in each case :— 
(2) Croyez-vous qu'il peut sortir ? 
‘ Croyez-vous qu’il puisse sortir?’ Verbs expressing uncer- 


tainty used negatively or interrogatively govern the subjunctive 
preceded by ‘gue.’ 
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(4) Le deuxiéme Avril, cest Vendredi. 
*Le deux Avril, c’est vendredi.’ 
(1) When used with the names of months, none of the 
numbers except ‘premier’ can be used ordinally. 
(2) All the days of the week, in French, commence with 
small letters, 
(c) Une livre et demi. 

‘Une livre et demic.’ When ‘demi’ follows its noun and is 
connected with it by ‘ef’ it takes the sign of the feminine. 
‘Une demi-livre’ is right, because ‘demi’ here precedes the 
noun. 

(@) Voici des pommes : les mangez. 

‘Voici des pommes, mangez-les.’ When a verb is in the 
imperative mood, the pronoun object follows it, except when 
the verb is negatively used. ‘Ne les mangez pas’ is correct. 

(ec) Il est impossible de ne trouver pas le livre. 

‘Tl est impossible de ne pas trouver le livre."’ When the 
infinitive mood is negative, the ‘me’ and ‘pas’ precede the 
verb, 

(/) Deux cents trois soldats. 

‘Deux cent trois soldats.’ 
another number, the plural sign is omitted. 
the sign of the plural is used. 

(g) Berne et des autres villes. 
‘Berne et les autres villes.’ 
used when the meaning is ‘ some,’ 
(4) L’on s’a habitué. 

‘L’on s’est habitué.’ 

gated with étre. 


When ‘cent’ is followed by 
If it stands alone, 


The partitive article is only 


This verb is reflexive, and so is conju- 


3. Translate into French :— 
(a) Are you the queen whom we seek? I am. 

Etes-vous la reine que nous cherchons? Je la suis. 

(4) Are ya the queen? I am. 
Etes-vous reine? Je le suis. 
(c) He has broken his arm. 

Il s'est cassé le bras. 

(¢@) Bring me the book : do not bring me the letter, 

Apportez-moi le livre: ne m’apportez pas la lettre. 

(e) It is they who have accused me. 

C’est eux qui m’ont accusé, 

4. Explain the gender and number of the participles in the fol- 
lowing sentences :— 

(a) Les cinq semaines que le général Bonaparte avait passées a 
Paris. 

‘ Passeés’ is feminine plural because the object of the verb 
(semaines) precedes it. When this is the case the past parti- 
ciple is inflected. 

(4) Les armées étaient alors battues. 

* Battues’ is feminine plural because the verb is conjugated 
with étre. When a verb is conjugated with ‘ére’ the past 
participle is inflected. 

(ce) Une révolution avait eu lieu. 

‘Eu’ is masculine singular because the verb is conjugated 
with avoir. When the verb is conjugated with ‘avoir’ the 
past participle is not inflected. 

And translate into French :— 
(@) Those ballads (romances, fem.) are well known : I have heard 
them sung in Paris. 

Ces romances sont bien connues, je les ai entendues chanter 
& Paris. 

(¢) Those women sing well : I have heard them sing in Paris. 

Ces femmes chantent bien: je les ai entendues chanter a Paris. 

(/) I have heard those women sing in Paris. 

J'ai entendu chanter ces femmes a Paris, 


FRENCH.—FIRST YEAR. 
(Female Candidates.) 
Section I. 
Translate— 


(a) S'il était resté en France, le Directoire aurait lancé contre lui, 
par tous les journaux dont il disposait, des calomnies sans nombre, 





et terni ses exploits dans l’imagination des oisifs: Bonaparte se 
serait trouvé réduit en poussi¢re avant méme que la foudre /’edz 
frappé. . 

Il avait donc raison de vouloir se faire un personnage ay 
au lieu de rester exposé aux commérages Jacobins, qui, sous leur 
forme populaire, ne sont pas moins adroits que ceux des cours. 


If he had remained in France, the Directory would have pro- 
pagated against him, by all the papers which it had at its 
dis calumnies without number, and would have sullied his 
deeds in the fancy of idle persons : Bonaparte would have been 
ev in the dust, even before the thunderbolt had struck 

im. 

He was then right in wishing to become a poetical character, 
instead of remaining exposed to the gossiping Jacobins, who, 
under their popular form, are not less skilfal than those of the 
courts. 


(6) Quelques personnes ont cru que'Bonaparte avait une grande 
instruction sur tous les sujets, parcequ’il a fait A cet égard, comme 
& tant d’autres, usage de son charlatanisme. Mais comme il a peu 
lu dans sa vie, il #e sait que ce qu'il a recueilli par la conversation. 
Le hasard peut faire quit vous dise sur un sujet guelcongue, une 
chose trés détaillée et méme trés savante, s’il a rencontré quelqu’un 
qui /en ait informé la veille ; mais |’instant d’aprés on découvre qu'il 
ne sait pas ce que les gens instruits ont appris dés leur enfance. 


Some people have thought that Bonaparte was deeply in- 
structed in all subjects, because, in that respect, as in so many 


others, he made use of pretence. But as he read little during 
his life, he only knew what he had picked up in conversation. 
The chances may be that he will speak with you upon a certain 
subject, a matter very detailed and even very learned, if he had 
met someone who informed him upon it the night before ; but 
a moment afterwards it is discovered that he does not know 
those things which educated people have learnt from their 


Section IL. 


‘Translate into French— 


1. His brother Lucien, very fortunately for him, was president at the 
time ; in vain he rang the bell to restore order: cries of ‘* traitor,” and 
‘*usurper” might be heard on all sides ; and one of the deputies went 
up to the General and shook him roughly by the collar of his coat. 


Son frére Lucien, heureusement pour lui, fut alors prési- 
dent; en vain il fit entendre la clochette pour maintenir l’ordre: 
des cris de ‘* Traitre” et d’ ‘* Usurpateur” s’entendirent de tous 
cétés et l’un des deputés s’élanca sur le general et le secoua 
rudement par le collier de son habit. 


2. I have a headache ; I shall not go out to-day ; but to-morrow, 
if it is fine, I hope to pay you a visit and to find you at home. 
J’ai mal a la téte. Je ne sortirai pas aujourd'hui, mais s’il 
fait beau demain j’espére vous faire visite et de vous trouver 
chez vous. 


3. We have had a delightful walk ; we went as far as the forest, 
where we picked some beautiful flowers, some strawberries, and 
some nuts. 


Nous avons eu une promenade delicieuse; nous sommes 
allés jusqu’a la forét ol nous avons cueilli de belles fleurs, des 
fraises, et des noisettes. 


Section IIL. 
Answer four questions in this section. 


1. Parse the words in italics in passages (a) and (6). 


1. Dont. Rel. pron., 3rd pers., plu. num., possess. case, 
with antecedent ‘‘journaux.” 
Méme. Adverb of degree, modifying ‘‘ avant,” 

r Pers. pron., 3rd pers., sing. num., masc, gen., 
objec. case, gov. by ‘‘ efit frappé.” 

Aux. verb avoir, irreg. intrans, 3rd conj., 
imp. tense, subj. mood, active voice, 3rd 
pers., sing. num., agrees with ‘*‘ la foudre.” 

ne A negative adverb, modifying ‘* sait.” 

Quelconque. A pronoun used as an indefinite adjective, 

qualifying ‘* sujet.” 

Y Pers, pron., 3rd pers., sing. num., masc, gen., 

objec. case, gov. by ‘* ait.” 

Ea Pers. mond pers., sing. num., fem. gen., 
agrees With ‘‘ chose.” 


efit. 
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2. Distinguish between—Mur and mir, tache and tache, un voile 
and une voile, un tour and une tour, un grand homme and un 
homme grand, Jai demeuré & Londres and Il est demeuré ferme. 





















Word. Meaning. 
Mur A wall, 
Mar Ripe. 
Tache A spot or stain. 
Tache Task, 
Une voile A sail. 
Un voile A veil. 
Une tour A tower. 
Un tour A turn or a trick, 
Un d homme A great man. 
Un homme grand A tall man. 
~ demeuré 4 Londres _I lived in London. 
1 est demeuré ferme He remained firm. 


3. Write out the present indicative of valoir, the perfect (definite) 
of juger, the future of courir, the present subjunctive of savoir. 
Je vaux Nous valons e courrai Nous cotrrons, 
uvaux Vous valez ucourras Vous courrez, 
Il vaut Ils valent. Il courra Ils courront, 
Je jugeai Nous jugefimes Que je sache Que nous sachons. 
u jugeas Vous jugedtes Que tu saches Que vous sachez. 
Il jugea Ils jugérent Quiil sache Qu’ils sachent. 
4- Give the primary tenses of acquérir, cueillir, pleuvoir, résou- 
dre, and vivre. 
Pres, Inf. Pres. Part, Past Part. Indic. Pres, Preterite. 
Acquérir Acquérant Acquis  J’acquiers fecaein 







Cueillir Cueillant Cueilli Je cueille e cueillis. 
Pleuvoir Plu Il pleut 0 plut. 
Résoudre Résolvant Résolu Je resous e resolus, 
Vivre Vivant Vécu Je vis je vécus, 


5. Give the rule, with any exceptions you may know, for deter- 
mining the gender of nouns ending in age, oire, x, eur, and for 
forming the plural of nouns ending in a/ and aii. 

Nouns ia age are mostly masculine, as ménage, voyage. 

Exceptions : Cage, Image, Nage, Page, Plage, Rage. 

Nouns in oire are generally masculine, as /aboratoire. 

Exceptions : Armoire, gloire, histoire, victoire, mangeoire, 
foire, machoire, Ecritoire, memoire. 

Nouns in x are masculine, as choix. 

Exceptions : Perdrix, paix, croix, faux (scythe), chaux, voix, 
toux, noix, poix. 

Nouns in eur are masculine when they denote :— 

(1) An agent, as pécheur. 
(2) A metaphorical agent, as équateur. 
(3) When used as an adjective, as l’interieur. 
Exceptions : Bonheur, malheur, chceur, coeur, honneur, labeur, 
pleurs and déshonneur. 

When the noun denotes quality it is feminine gender, as pudeur, 
horreur. Also fleur and mceurs are feminine. . 

Nouns ending in ‘a/’ take ‘aux’ in the plural, as cheval, 
chevaux. 

Exceptions : bal=ball, cal=wart, pal=stake, chacal=jackal, 
carnaval=carnival, régal=treat. 

Nouns in ‘ ail’ take ‘s,’ as clou, clous. 

Exceptions: Le bail = the lease, Le corail = the coral, 
L’émail=the enamel, Le soupirail=the airhole, 
Le travail=the work, Le vantail=folding door, 
Le vitrail=the stained glass window, 
Travail has both Travails and Travaux for its plural. 
Ail=garlic forms its plural in two ways ; ‘aulx’ and ‘ails,’ 


LATIN. FIRST YEAR. 
Men and Women Candidates. 
1. Translate into English :— 

(2) Interea videt Aeneas in valle reducta 
Seclusum nemus et virgulta sonantia silvis, 
Lethaeumque, domos placidas qui praenatat, amnem. 
Hunc circum innumerae gentes populique volabant; 
Ac veluti in pratis, ubi apes aestate serena 
Floribus insidunt variis, et candida circum 
Lilia funduntur, strepit omnis murmure campus. 

In the meantime Afneas sees in the secluded vale a grove, 
apart from the rest, and shrubs that rustle through the woods, 
and the river of death which washes past the peaceful homes 
(of the dead), Around this, races without number, and nations 
were flitting ; just as in the meadows, when in the clear sum- 
mer’s day, the bees sit on many a different flower, and swarm 
around the lilies, white as snow ; the whole plain resounds with 
their humming. 
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(4) Vix ea fatus erat, geminae cum forte columbae 
Ipsa sub ora viri coelo venere volantes 
Et viridi sedere solo, Tum maximus heros 
Maternas agnoscit aves, laetusque precatur ; 
‘ Este duces, 0, siqua via est, cursumque per auras 
Dirigite in lucos, ubi pinguem dives opacat 
Ramus Aumum. Tuque, 0, dubiis ne defice rebus, 
Diva parens.’ 

Scarce had he uttered these words, when by chance two 
doves, flying down from the sky, came just within the sight of 
the hero, and settled down on the verdant earth, Then the 
mighty hero recognises his mother’s birds, and prays in his 
gladness: ‘O, if there is any way, be thou my guides, and 
direct your flight through the air into the grove where the pre- 
cious branch o’ershadows the fertile ground. And do you, O 
my goddess-mother, be not wanting to me in this perplexity. 


2. Give the meaning, root, and inflection of the words italicised 





above. 
Meaning. Root. Inflection. 
Seclusum *In retreat’ claud- -sum 
ZEstate ‘In summer’ oest- -ate 
Insidunt ‘They settle on’ _side- -unt 
Sedere * They sit’ sede- -ere 
Humum *Ground’ hum- -um 
defice * Be wanting’ defici- -ce 
defic- 


3- What do you know of Capys, Ixion,"and Dido? 

Capys was a Trojan who went with Afneas into Italy, and is 
said to have founded Capua. He wished, against the advice of 
Thymeetes and others, to hurl the wooden horse, built by the 
Greeks, into the sea ; but was overruled, (Capys was the son 
of Assaracus, father of Aineas.) 

Txion was a king of Thessaly. He married Dia, daughter 
of Deioneus, and promised the latter a valuable present for 
choosing him, Ixion, for his son-in-law. He was unwilling, 
however, to give it ; accordingly Deioneus stole some of Ixion’s 
horses. Ixion then invited Deioneus to a feast at Larissa, and 
there murdered him. As no one would pare him of this mur- 
der, Jupiter carried him to heaven and purified him, While 
there, he attempted to win the love of Hera Jupiter found 
this out, and by his orders Ixion was tied by his hands and feet 
to a wheel, which rolled perpetually in the air. 

Dido or Eliza was daughter of Belus, king of Tyre, sister of 
Pygmalion, who was king after Belus. Dido’s husband, Sichzeus, 
was slain by Pygmalion ; whereupon Dido sailed to Carthage, 
and founded a colony. Here Aineas met her, and married her, 
but soon left her to go to Rome. Dido, in despair, destroyed 
herself on her funeral pile. 


4. (a2) Comment upon the following :— 


Pura juvenis qui nititur hasta. 
Qui pampineis victor juga flectit habenis. 
‘arvoque potentem 
Fabricium, 

‘Pura juvenis qui nititur hasta’ (760). i.¢. The sceptre is as 
asign of royalty. /ura hasta means ‘ maiden spear.’ 

* Qui pampineis victor juga flectit habenis’ (805), Suga = 
The two tigers of Bacchus. Pampineis habenis, with reins inter- 
woven with vine tendrils, 

* Parvoque potentem 

Fabricium’ (844 & 845). Parvo potentem = (i) powerful 
from the parsimony with which he managed his slender means ; 
(ii) rich in his poverty, é.¢., on account of his moderation. 

Fabricius was a type of the old Roman character. Though 
he had many chances of amassing a fortune, he remained poor, 
and had to be buried at the public cost. 


(4) Decline in the singular and plural :— 
Carcer, ille, simplex, acies. 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. Carcer Carceres 
Acc, Carcerem Carceres 
Gen. Carceris Carcerum 
Dat. Carceri Carceribus 
Abl. Carcere Carceribus 


M. F, N. M. F, N. 
N.V. Ile Illa Illud Thi Tile Illa 
Ace. Illum Iam  Illud Illos_ [Iilas Illa 
Gen. Illius Illius Illius Illorum Ilarum Ilorum 
Dat. Illi Ili Ili Illis Illis _—Ilis 
Abl. I116 ma  Im16 Illis Illis = Iilis 
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M. F. N. M. F. N. 

N.V. Simplex Simplices (Simplicia) 
Acc. Simplicem Simplex Simplices (Simplicia) 
Gen, Simplicis Simplicum 

Dat. Simplici Simplicibus 

Abl. Simplici (or e) Simplicibus : 
N.V. Acies 

Acc. Aciem 

Gen. Aciei > No Plural. 

Dat. Acici 

AblL Acie ‘ 


(c) Name the Latin months, and explain the meaning of the 
Kalends, the Nones, and the Ides. 
Januarius mensis 
Februarius ,, 


Martius me 

Aprilis pa 

Maius - 

Junius ee 

(Juintilis on (afterwards Julius) 
Sextilis on (afterwards Augustus) 
Septembris ,, 

Octobris ns 


Decembris ,, 
Kalends (Kalo, or calo, to call out, en p because the 
aimed by the pontiffs. 
Nonze (Nonus) was the 5th or 7th day in a month : so called 


Others, 'I allow you, shall carve more delicately the 


breathing brass; out of marble draw living features ; plead 
causes better ; describe with the rod the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and tell of the rising stars : do thou remember, 
O Roman, to rule nations in thy empire: these shall be the 
arts thou shalt use ; to lay down a law of peace, to spare the 
vanquished, and to crush the proud. 

2. Give the full meanings, roots, and inflections of the words 


italicised in either of the above passages, and scan the last two lines 
of the first extract. 





Idus, from the Etruscan ‘iduo,’ to divide = the month 


Give the first person singular of the perfect indicative, the | 


present subjunctive ; and also the supines of percurro, fugio, cado, | 
eo, and audeo, 








Pres. Ind. Perfect Ind. Pres. Subj. Supine. | 
Percurro Percurri Percurram (Percursum) | 
Fugio Fugi Fugiam Fugitum 
Cado Cecidi Cadam Casum 
Eo Ivi Eam Itum 
Audeco Ausus sum Audeam 


What do you know of Virgil’s idea of the after-life, as de- 
ved in the Sixth Book of the ** Aineid” ? 

In the first place are chéidrea, cut off while yet but little. 
These weep and wail with sorrow. Next are those condemned 
from false charges. Minos is judge of these, and examines 
their lives before they are permitted a resting place in Pluto’s 
realms. 

Next are those who have committed suicide. These linger 
in pain and torment, and would gladly live again a toilsome 
life. But they are shut in by the dreary waves of the Styx. 
Next is the abode of those who were consumed through love. 
hese are mournful, and forget not their love, but its memory 
still lingers in them. 

In the next place are the departed heroes. 

In the next are the wicked who are always tormented. 

LATIN. SECOND YEAR. 

Men and Women Candidates. 
Translate into English one of the following extracts :— 

Aliae panduntur inanes 
Suspensae ad vetnos : aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum e/witur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 
Quisque suos, falimur, Manes ; exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium, et pauci laeta arva tenemus + 
Donec longa dies, ferfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
\ctherium sensum, atque awrai simplicis ignem. 
Some are hung up and spread out to the empty winds ; in 


(a) 


| 
| 





Word. Meaning. Root. Inflection. 

(a) Eluitur * Washes out’ lu- -itur 

Patimur ‘We suffer’ Pate- -imur 

Perfecto ‘Having been Fic- } eile 

completed’ Fice- 

Exemit ‘Has destroyed’ Eme- -it 

Aurai * Of the air’ Aur- -ai 
(4) Spirantia ‘Breathing’ Spira- -antia 

Mollius ‘More softly’ Moll- -ius 

Meatus * Courses’ Mea- -tus 

Memento ‘Remember’ Men- -ento 

ere at 
Subjectis ‘To the conquered fie aie 
Debellare ‘To crush’ ella- -are 


Concré tim ex mit 14 bém, pi riimque ré liquit Athéri fim s%n 


sim, atqlie Surdi simplicis igném. 


3. Give a short historical comment upon the contrast between 


the Romans and the Greeks presented in the second extract. 


others the guilt that taints them is washed out with a mighty | 


whirlpool, or consumed with fire. We suffer, each in his own 
thence we are sent through the far-reaching Elysium, 


shades ; 
yssess those happy lands, until a long, long day, 


and we few px 
when the circle 
infectious plag 
the vital spark of heavenly flame. 

‘* Excudent alii spirantia moliius aera, , 
Credo equidem : vivos ducen: de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt causas melius: coelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 

lu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 
Hae tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere sudbjectis, et debellare superbos.” 


(4) 


of time has been completed, has destroyed the 
rue, and has left the pure, ethereal reason, and 





The Greeks were a nation of sculptors, artists, etc. Their 
chief cities abounded with beautiful temples, and finely carved 
statues. But they did not, as the Romans, pride themselves 
upon their warriors, and war-like people. They abounded 
with men who loved rather fine arts, and sensible arguments, 
and philosophical discussions, (Compare the phrase: ‘When 
Greek meets Greek,’ etc.) Their delight was in men like 
Pheidias, or Scopas, or Praxiteles. But the Romans were of 

uite a different nature ; they delighted in men like Fabius, or 
Cato ; men who took no delight in anything like luxury ; who 
cared for no fine sculpture, or beautiful painting, but preserved 
the same old rigidity as did the Spartans before them, and 
looked askance at anything like innovations from Greece or 


Pheenicia. 


4. Translate into English either of the following passages :— 


(a) ‘ Vosque,’ ait, ‘o fidi Trojae salvete Penates, 
Hic domus, haec patria est. Genitor mihi talia, namque 
Nunc repeto, Anchises fatorum arcana reliquit : 
Quum te, nate, fames ignota ad litora vectum 
Accisis coget dapibus consumere mensas : 
Tum sperare domos defessus, ibique memento 
Prima locare manu molirique aggere tecta,’ 

‘And ye,’ said he, ‘ ye gods, hail, faithful to Troy. This is 
our home, this our country. My father Anchises, for now I 
call it to mind, left such secrets of fate to me: When famine 
shall compel thee, O my son, driven to an unknown land, 
your provision supply being cut off, to eat up your tables, then 
remember in your toil to hope for a settlement, and there with 
your hands to erect your first city, and to fortify it with a 
rampart.’ 

(4) Ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo, 

Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
Intenti ludo exercent. Ille actus habena 
Curvatis fertur spatiis : stupet inscia supra 
Impubesque manus, mirata volubile buxum ; 
Dant animos plage : Non cursu segnior illo 
Per medias urbes agitur populosque feroces. 

As at times a whip-top, whirling under the twisted lash, 
which boys, eager with their sport, drive around an empty 
court in a mighty circle. Driven by the thong, it is borne 
along in widening curves : the inexperienced and childish band 
look on from above in wonder, marvelling at the swiftness of 
the piece of box-wood ; the more they whip it, the faster it 
goes: with scarce less quickness is she (the queen) driven 
through the midst of the cities, and the frantic mobs.’ 


5. (a) Describe. the circumstances which led up to the words of 


fEneas quoted in’ Extract 4 (a). 


In the Third Book it is related how that Aineas and his 
followers, coming to the Strophades, waged war on the 
Harpies. Céleno, the chief of the Harpies, rebukes him on 
account of the slaughter of the oxen and cattle. She predicts 
that they will reach Italy in safety, though after troubles ; but 
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them. 

































Acc, 


Dat, 
Abl. 













Acc, 


Dat. 
Abl. 







Sent. 







(The ringdove) 








Close 
villager. 













(The squirrel) 
liberty. 







extract. 
Dear 
is 








vale 





N.V. 


Gen. 


N.V. 


Gen. 


The . builds 


that they cannot build their walls before that dread hunger and 
famine compel them to consume with their jaws their half- 
eaten tables. 
the city will be found. 


Kind of Sent. 


Dear . ._ vale. 


A Simp. Sen. 


B. Simp. Sen. 





Anchises then says that as soon as this happens, Pres. Perf. Act. Supines. Inf. Act, 
(4) Give eight English words derived from as many different Accido Accidi Accisum Accidere. 
Latin roots traceable in the Extracts 4 (a) and 4 (4), or either of Defetiscor Defessus sum Defetisci, 
Molior Molitus sum Moliri. 
From (a) Feror Latus sum Ferri 
Salvete, Salute. (Fero Tuli Latum Ferre.) 
Fames, Famine. Do Dedi Datum _. Dare. 
Memento, A Memento. Accido belongs to that class of verbs which forms its perfect 
Sperare, Despair. by lengthening the present stem vowel. 
From (8). + Defetiscor belongs to the irregular class. 
Ween Re-Verberate. Molior forms its perfect in the usual way. 
ia” Pastile. Fero belongs to the irregular class. 
Spati's Space. Do belongs to the class which forms the perfect by re- 
Populos, Populace, Populous, etc. duplication. 
(c) Decline the substantives surbo, dapes, fames, domus, agger. 6. Translate iuto Latin : (¢) The first days of every month were 
Sing. Plur. sacred to Juno. ‘ P ; , 
N.V. Turbo Turbines Primi dies omnium mensium devoti sunt Junoni. 
Acc.’ Turbinem Turbines (4) I was sitting in my library with my children, surrounded 
Gen. Turbinis Turbioum by many Latin books. 
Dat. Turbini Turbinibus Ego et liberi sedebamus, circumdati multis libris in Latinam 
Abl. Turbine. Turbinibus, linguam scriptis, in bibliotheca. 
pig — a (c) When Troy was in flames, and ro other hope of safety 
roe Devise. (Not found) remained, AZneas carried off his aged father, Anchises, upon his 
Dat. Dapi- Dapibus re. , 
Abl. D I Davit Troja ardente, quam nulla salutis spes maneret, A!neas 
= — aw aevum parentem Anchisen in humero positum abstraxit. 
Singulars. 
Fames Domus Agger ENGLISH (1st YEAR) 
Famem Domum Aggerem 3 wr: y 
Famis Domus Aggeris Boys and Girls. 
Fami Domui Aggeri Answer Questions 1 and 2 and two others.) 
Fame. Domo, Aggere. a - ; 
Sale ‘ Point out the several sentences in the following extract, and 
ed the principal parts of each :— 
(Fames) Domus Aggeres 
(Fames) Domos or Aggeres * Dear is my little native va/e, 
Domus The ringdove builds and murmurs there ; 
(Famum) Domorum or Aggerum Close to my cot she ¢e//s her tale 
Domuum To every passing villager. 
(Famibus) Domibus Aggeribus The squirrel leaps from tree to tree 
(Famibus). Domibus, Aggeribus. And shells his nuts at /iberty.’—Rogers. 





moliri, fertur, and dant belong. 





(@) Conjugate and classify the verbs to which accisis, defessus, 








Subj. 


Simp. | Extens. 


| my 
vale < little 
native 
2 i csarcliaddeen 
ringdove the 


Simp. Sen. (contr’d.) | —_(ringdove) (the) 


murmurs there. C. Co-ord with Z. 


D. Simp. Sen, 


The . . tree Z, Simp. Sen. 





. Simp. Sen. (contr’ 
F. Co-ord with Z. 


2. Parse the words which are printed in italics in the foregoing 


Adj. of quality, pos. deg., qual. noun va/e, pred. 
Verb (am, was, been), cop., irreg. intrans., indic., 


pres., sing., 3rd, agrs. 


she — 


squirrel the 


d.) (squirrel) | (the) 


| 


there Ady. of place, mod. verb. ‘ murmurs.’ 
tells Verb (tell, told), irreg. trans. act., indic., pres., 
with subj. ‘va/e.’ sing., 3rd, agrs. with subj. ‘she’ and gov. noun 
‘Zale,’ in obj. case.  ° 


Com. noun., sinz., 3rd, neu., nom., subj. to verb ‘ is.’ 


murmurs Verb (murmur-ed-ed), reg. intrans., indic., pres., 









Pred. Obj. Conn. 


Extens. Simp. | Extens, 


dear | 
builds 


murmurs | there 
| (place) 





close to my 
} cot (place) 







ai , - | 
tells to every pass- tale her | 
ing villager | 
j | 
ee y | 
from tree 
leaps to tree and 


(place) 





shells | at liberty nut | his | 


| | 
| | | 


sing., 3rd, agrs. with subj. (‘ringdove.’) * 
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her 


Pers. pro., sing., 3rd, fem., poss., qual. noun ‘fale.’ 
passing 


Adj. of quality, qual. noun ‘ villager,’ attrib. partic. 
form of verb ‘fo pass.’ 
liberty Com. noun, sing., 3rd, neu., obj., gov. by prep. ‘at.’ 
3 Take the following words to pieces, and tell the meaning of 
each of their parts :— 
Homeward, Oaken, Greenish, Friendless, Truthful, Chicken, 
Kingdom, Songster, Duckling, Childhood, Forgive. 





| 
Word. | Various Parts. | Meaning. 





in the direction 
of home. 


Homeward | home (A.S. hom=a dwelling) 
where one lives 
-ward (A.S. affix) direction 
oak (A.S. ac=an oak)=name | 
of a tree : the wood of 
the oak tree 
| ~en (A.S. affix.) made of 
Greenish | ereem (Icel. gree to grow) of | 
the cofou of plants or | 
herb: 
-tsh (AS. x) rather 
Friendless | friend (A.S. freond = to love) 
an esteemed associate | 
-less (A.S. affix) without 
| truth (A.S. treowa = trust) a | 
fact, not false 
| Sul (AS. affix) full of 
| chicken (A.S.cicen(s) cicenu(p)) | 
a chicken, the young 
| fowl 
Kingdom | ding (A.S. cyning = a king) 
the rulér of a nation 
| «dom (A.S. affix) dignity, state 
song (A.S. sang = a song) a 
short poem to be sung 
| «ster (A.S. affix) agent,one who 
acts 
Duckling | | duck, a well-known water fowl 
-ling (A.S. affix) diminutive 
Childhood | child (A.S, cild =a child) a 
young person. 
-hood (A.S. affix) condition 
| for (A.S. prefix) thoroughly, 
not 
-give (A.S, gifan = to give) to} 
bestow, to soften 


Oaken made of 


| 
} 
| 
| 


rather green. 


without a friend. 


Trathful adhering to 


the truth. 
Chicken a young fowl, or 
a term of endearment. 


country subject 
to a king. 


one who 
sings. 


Songster 


a young duck. 


the time in which 
persons are children. 


Forgive to pardon. 








4. Give examples (a) of collective nouns, “) of passive verbs, 
(c) of participial phrases, and (¢) of words in apposition. 
(a) Examples of Collective Nouns. 
ministry—* These statesmen constitute the #rinistry.’ 
people—*‘ This people is stiff-necked.’ 
mob—* The mod was dispersed.’ 





(6) Passive Verbs are compounded of some part of the verb 
‘to be’ and the past participle. 
be, loved—He ts dearly /oved. 
be, struck—The boy was struck by his master. 
be, gone—They will be gone soon. 
(©) Participal Phrases. 
Adject ohn, having stolen the hen, ran away. 
Yective > The boy, seeing the dog, shot it. 
Adverbial—The cat being away, mice will play. 
(@) Words in Afpfosition. 
Nom. in Appn.— ae the miller, ground the corn.’ 
Poss. in Appn.—‘ For thy servant David's sake.’ 
Obj. in Appn.—* They defeated John Xing of France.’ 


5. Name five of the more important auxiliary verbs. Explain 
their meaning and use. 

Auxiliary Verbs are those which are employed by other verbs, to 
form those voices, moods, and tenses for w there are no inflec- 
tions, 

The principal auxiliaries are :—de, have, will, shall, and some- 
times do. 

N.B.—The verbs can, may, let, must, &c., are not auxiliaries 
unless we recognise as moods in English the potential and 
optative. 

Be is used to form (a) the Passive Voice :—‘I am loved’ ; (b) the 
perfect Neuter Passive :—‘ He is arrived’ ; and (c) the progressive 
tenses :—‘ You are talking.’ 

Have forms the Perfect Tense :—‘ They have gone.’ 

Will and shail form the Fut, Tense :—‘I shail go,’ ‘ he will go.” 

Do is used as an Emphatic Auxiliary :—‘I do believe, I do 
believe ’ (Hymn). 

6. Give examples of some verbs which can be used either 
transitively or intransitively, and make sentences showing both uses. 





Verb. 


Intransitive. Transitive. 





Don’t breathe a word 
He swims the plate 

He sailed his ship 

Mr. Smith speaks French 
Here we stood the /amp 


I breathe freely 

He swims beautifully 
The ship sailed softly 
The child sfeaks faintly 
He stands up there 








ENGLIisH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 
Boys and Girls. 
(Answer Question 1 and two others.) 

1. Analyse the following passage, pointing out how each sentence 
is related to others, and what are the principal constituent parts of 
each. Parse also the words printed in italics. 

‘If a man 4e gracious and courteous to strangers, i¢ shows 
that he is a citizen of the world, and that his heart is no is/and 
cut off from other lands, but a continent that joins to them ; if 
he be compassionate towards the affliction of others, it shows 
that his heart is like the noble tree ‘hat is wounded if¢se// when 
it gives the balm.’—Zacon, 





| Kind of Sentence. we | Com 


Predicate. 





| 


Simp. Extens. 





| Sub. Sen. Ady. 
to B, mod. shows | 


If a man 


A. nie 
strangers 





| | 
' 


' 


. strangers 





#. It shows 


land Prin. Sen. 


| 
be gracious % 
| 


chews j that he is 


. to them 





(Sub.) Noun Sen. | 
to B, Obj. after | that | 
shows | 


Cc. heis . . . world 


} 


is 
{ a of the world 
citizen 





i | (Sub.) om Sen. 
his ee * * | Co-ord, and © op. = | ana | 
with C 


Dd. 





is cut off 
a other 


lands 





no 
island 





oo 


(Sub. ) Noun Sen. 
(cont.), Co-ord. | 
and Ady, with D 


E. (his heart) is . 
. tothem 


ie | (heart) | (his) | 





fis) ‘that joins 


1 continent | as 
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Sentence. Kind of Sentence. Cona. Subject. Predicate. | Object. 
: hsiciun 
Simp. Extens. | Simp. Extens. Simp. Extens. 
2% (Sub. ) Adj. Sen. 
¥. that joins to them to Z, qual. that joins to them 
continent 
G. If others | Sub. Sen. Adv. | be : \ 
. + oe io dt teed dhows If he  pewe 
. | . «. Others 
#. Itshows . . that. . 
— = PRIN. SEN. It shows { . balm 
‘ (Sub.) Noun Sen, ‘ is 
miner to #/, Obj. after | That | heart | — bis like yo 
net shows tree - 
b. Adj. Sen. | | itself is cas 
% That » . | Sab. Adj | that balm 
to J, qual. ‘ tree’ | app. wounded , 
balm q | (app-) (time) 
Sub. Adv. Sen. | 
&. When» + + | to % mod. is |when| it gives balm the 
| wounded 
— a = i —— 
(4.) Conversant weth—That man is conversant with several languages. 
be Verb (am, was, b ~ tree, t : Independent e/—He can be independent of you. 
nt om was, Deal op, re nkame mb, prea, | Coe tnieane | He const ieee 
it Pers. pro., sing., 3rd, neu., nom., subj. to shows (it= to (trans.)—Will ye confide your plans fo him ? 


sent. A). 

no Neg. adj., qual. noun és/and (attrib. 7). 

island Com. noun, sing., 3rd, neu., nom. after verb és. 

that Sub. conj., joins sent. 47. and 7. 

tree Com. noun, sing., 3rd, neu. , adverbial object. 

that Rel. pro. (relates to antec. éree), sing., 3rd, neu., nom., 
subj. to verb is wounded. 

itself Emphatic pers. pro., sing., 3rd, neu., mom. casein app. 
with that. 


2. Paraphrase this passage :— 


* Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells : 

And sitting muffied in dark leaves, you hear 

The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 
Although between it and the garden lies 

A league of grass, washed by a slow broad stream, 
That stirred with languid pulses of the oar 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on 
Barge-laden to three arches of a bridge 

Crowned with the minster tower.’— 7znnyson. 


II. The garden that I truly adore cannot be said to flourish 
either amidst the scenes of energetic life, or even in the secluded 
spots of an unfrequented rural district. 





| 


Often do I receive tidings from the great bustling town, by means 


#f the bells, which inform me that some mournful burial has taken 
place, or that the nuptials of some happy couple have been. cele- 
brated. 


And whilst reclining in the sombre shadows of the trees, you may 
clearly hear the sharp ringing chimes of the cathedral clock, though 
between it and this paradise there is a distance of fully three miles, 
which is traversed by a wide, sluggish river, and which, on being 
roused by the exhausted strokes of the rowers, moves all its lifeless 
lilies to and fro, and then, loaded with barks, moves wearily along 
to the three-arched bridge supporting the noble cathedral spire. 


3. Place after each of the following words the special preposition 
which is appropriate to it, and use it in a sentence of your own: 


Reconcile, Differ, Confer, Conversant, Independent, Confide, Ab- | 


solve, Dissent, Prevail. 


III. Reconciled to—He was reconciled /o his friend. 
Differ from—Your house differs from his. 
Confer om (trans.)—A great honour was conferred on hin. 
(intrans.)—He confcrred with him a great while. 


Absolve /rom—You are absolved from all blame. 
Dissent from—He dissented from the Church. 
Prevail upon—Prevail upon him to let us pass. 


4 What is meant by inflexion? Give some examples, and show 
how the want of inflexions is in our language sometimes supplied. 


IV: Inflexion (L. flecto=I bend) is the change in the end of a 
word to denote its grammatical use. 

Nouns are inflected for gender, number, and case ; ¢.g. hostess, 
boxes, man’s. , 

Pronouns are inflected for gender, number, person, and case ; ¢.¢. 
she, they, you, him. 


Adjectives are inflected for degree and number (demons.), as 
roughest, these. 


Verbs are inflected for voice, mood, number, and person, as am 
loved, if J be, are, art. ‘ 


Adverbs are inflected for degree, as fastest. 

With regard to adjectives and adverbs, the inflectional defect is 
supplied by prefixing the adv. more and most for comparative and 
superlative respectively. With verbs we sometimes use auxiliaries 
instead of inflecting the verb ; ¢.g., sha// (first tense), will, de (pass. 
voice), Aave (perfect tense), etc, 

5. Give a list of the more important prefixes, both English and 
Latin, and illustrate your answer by examples. 


PREFIXES, 


ENGLISH. 


Prefix. Meaning. | 





| Example. 
| | 

A- in or on ashore, aground 
FORE- before foretell, forewarn 
MID- middle midnight, midway 
OVER- beyond overflow, overtake 
TO- this to-day, to-morrow 
UNDER- below undersell, undertake 
UP- ~* upwards upheave 
WITH- against, from | withstand, withdraw 
UN- not unbearable, undo 
FOR- ° not forbid, forget 
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LATIN. 





Prefix. | Meaning. 


AD.- 
(AC-, AF-,AG-, etc.) § | 
ANTE- 


to, at 

; before antecedent, anticipate 

yo alah ang against contradict, controvert 
)E- down 

INTER- between 

om through pervade, pellucid 

POST- after postpone, postscript 

RE- or RED- | back return, redeem 

SUB- under subordinate, subterranean 

TRANS- | across transport, transcribe 


deseend, describe 
intercede, interjection 








6. Cite three of the most important rules of syntax, and give sen- 
tences exemplifying their use. 

(1) The verb agrees with its subj. in number and person, as 
He sings, they sing, thou art. 

(2) The obj. case is gov. by active verbs and prepositions : 
¢.g., King Alfred made good /aws for the people. 

(3) Pronouns must agreee in gen., number, and pers. with 
the nouns for which they stand. fone the rifle ; it is a breech- 
loader. Mary found her book. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Boys and Girls. 
(Answer Question 1 and two others.) 


1. Paraphrase this passage from Adam’s Morning Hymn in the 
* Paradise Lost’ :— 





= voices, all ye living souls: ye birds 
hat singing up to Heaven's gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in sme notes His praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread or lowly creep : 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 
Hail ! universal Lord, be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have pete aught of evil or concealed, 
Disperse it, as now light expels the dark.’ 


Let all the human race be moved as with one voice, and let 
those birds of the air that, whilst warbling their melodious 
notes, mount up to the doors of heaven, be the means of con- 
—- thanksgiving to God in their rapid flight, and of extolling 
His glory in their sweet songs. Let all creatures that silently 
move in the great deep, and those that tread the earth, whether 
with a majestic or humble gait, take notice if ever, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, I desist from lauding God’s 
goodness to hill or dale, to running spring or refreshing shade, 
which resound my strains and again send forth His praise. 
All hail! O Lord of all creation, and still bountifully Sones 
on us Thy gifts for our own welfare ; and we pray that as per- 
fectly as the day banishes the night, thou mayst frustrate any 
dissembling wickedness that may have grown during the night. 


2. In the following extract say: (1) how many sentences there 
are, (2) what is the relation in which they stand to each other, and 
(3) what are the several parts of each :— 

There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in ‘heir heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.—Xedle. 





Sent. Kind of Sen. | Conn. Subj. 


| Pred. | Obj. 





Simp | 





A. There are (people) Prin. 


crime Sent. 


are 7 a 
there . « Gime 





E. GR.sc.* -0 Sub. Adj. 
chime Sent. to A, | 


qual. (people) 


abide with whom 





Gwee .« ee Sub. Adj. 
mart Sent. to A, | 
repeat qual. ( people) 





in their heart 
through . . mart 
(place) 








D. because . | Sub. Adv. — because | 
repeat | Sent. to C, 
| mod. p/ying 





| 
! 
| 
} 











| hol y 
| 





3. Parse the words printed in italics in the foregoing extract. 
There Introductory adv. introducing sent. A. 
are Verb (am, was, been), cop., irreg. intrans., indic., 
pres., plu., 3rd, agrs. with subj. (‘people’) (classical 
usage). 
whom Rel. pro. (relating to anteced. people), plu., 3rd., 
com., obj., gov. by prep. ‘ with, 
abide Verb (abide, abode), irreg. intrans, indic., pres., plu., 
3rd, agrs. with subj. ‘ melodies.’ 
their Pers. pro., plu., 3rd, com., » qual. noun ‘ Aeart.’ 
Plying Pres, part. of the verb ‘to ol,” oul ‘who,’ and gov. 
noun ‘ask,’ in obj. case. 
their Pers. pro., plu., 3rd, com., poss, qual. moun ‘éasé.’ 
strain Com. noun., sing., 3rd, new., obj., gov. by ‘ repeat.’ 
4. Give two examples (1) of noun sentences, and (2) of adjective 
sentences. Say also when a phrase beginning with a preposition is 
adjectival and when it is adverbial, and give examples. 
Noun Sentences.—(Object.) (1) He said that he was going 
away. (Subject.) (2) Zhat he did this is certain. Z. 





Adjective Sentences.—(1) ‘He who steals my purse steals 
trash.’ (2) ‘ This is the house where J was born.’ 
In (1) ‘who . . purse’ is an adj. sent. qual. ‘he.’ 
(2) ‘where . . born’ ,, - » ‘house.’ 
Prepositions show relationship adjectivally and adverbially. 
Construction— 
Noun 
(Pron. ) 
Adj. + PREP. + Noun or (Pron.) 
Verb. 
Adv. 
I. The man om the wall. Wheels within wheels. 
II. The distance from you /o me. 
III. The sun is dark ¢o me. 
IV. He leaned on his stick. 
V. Clearly ¢o the point. 
In cases I. and II. the prep. phrase is adjl. In cases IIL, 
IV. and V. the prep. phrase is advl. 
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5. If there is anything wrong in the following sentences, correct 
it, and give your reasons :— 

There let him lay. 

No female is permitted to approach Mount Athos. 

A mutual silence prevailed for some time. 

He brought me a verbal me 

Llike him as well or better than his brother. 

He intended to have written to me yesterday. 

I quite agree with you. 

Nobody will miss him, like I shall. 

He is a good sort of man. 

‘There let him lay’ should be ‘There let him /iz,’ because 
the time is now, and therefore present tense is required. 

‘No female is permitted to approach Mount Athos.’ There 
is nothing grammatically wrong in this sentence, but it would 
be more elegant. to use the adv, instead of the adj. (e.g.), 
Females are of permitted, &c. 

‘A mutual silence prevailed for sometime.’ ‘ Af/u/ual’ should 
be left out ; it is redundant. 

‘He brought me a verbal message.’ It would be more in 
accordance with the meaning of the verb to say :—‘ He brought 
me an oral message.’ 

‘I like him as well or better than his brother’ should be 
I as well as, &c. As as is required for the 
comparative of equality. 

‘He intended to have written to me yesterday.’ This is the 
infin. of purpose and should be, ‘ He intended to write,’ &c. 

‘I guite agree with you.’ When one person agrees with 
another he is of the same mind, and therefore guste may be 
said to be superfluous. 

‘Nobody will miss him, like I shall’ should be ‘Nobody 

as I shall,’ as it would be more grammatical, and in 
accordance with the meanings of the words. 

‘He is a good sort of man.’ There is nothing grammatically 
wrong here, but Ae represents an individual, and sort a class. 
‘He 1s a good man’ is simpler and more precise. 


6. In the following sentences select any words which you know 
from their form to be of Latin origin, and give their exact mean- 
ing :— 

‘It may gratify curiosity to inform it, that the English Dictionary 
was written with little assistance from the learned, and without any 
patronage of the great ; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or 
under the shelter of academic bowers, but amid inconvenience and 
distraction, in sickness and in sorrow.’—Fohnson. 




















Word. | Derivation. Meaning. 
. 

gratify - - -| L. gratus = pleasing : | to delight. 
| facio = I make. 

curiosity - - | L. curiosus = full of | a strong desire to see 
| care: inquisitive. and know. 

inform- - - | L. inform= I fashion; | to make known to, 

inform. 

dictionary - - | L. dictatum = to say | a book containing the 
| often (dico). words of a language. 

assistance - - | from L. through Fr. | help : succour. 
|  sisto = I am made to 
| stand. 

patronage - - | patronus =a protector. | protection. 

obscurities- - | L. (obscurus = dark.) darkness: unknown to 

fame. 

academic - - | L, and Gr. academia = | pertaining to a college or 

| school of Plato. university, orto theory. 


distraction - | L. (distractus=divided) | confusion, perplexity. 
inconvenience- | L. (convenio = to col- | anything that disturbs or 
lect). Inconveniens troubles, 
= not agreeing with. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


BY R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘Physical and Astronomical Geography’ and ‘ Ele- 
mentary Physiography,’ Honours Medallist in Physiography, 
Oxford University Extension Lecturer, 





Students who have followed the series of Notes on Advanced and 
Honours Physiography which have appeared in these pages since 
last October, would be well equipped for the questions set at the 






May 9th. Seven questions out of the eight of the Advanced paper 
could be completely answered from the Notes, and the portions of 
my ‘Elementary Physiography’ referred to from time to time, 
and the Honours paper was even more satisfactory. As students 
know, anyone who presents himself for the Honours Examinaticn 
must be familiar with all recent works on physiographical matters. 
It was a formidable task to attempt to supply this information, for 
the science of Physiography includes all Nature. However, the result 
is better than was at first anticipated. Notes have been given on 
each of the three astronomical questions in the Honours paper, 
and the subjects of the three questions in physical geography have 
all been referred to. The following are the questions and answers 
to them, and appended to each is a reference to the source from 
which the information necessary to answer it could have been 
obtained. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN HONOURS 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


(1). Give an account of the recent observations of ‘New Stars,’ 
~“ the conclusions to which they lead. (See Motes, May 1893, 
p- 631). 

Four new stars have been spectroscopically observed, viz. : 
Nova Coronz (1866), Nova Cygni (1876), Nova Andromedz 
(1885), and Nova Aurigze (1892). In a paper ‘On the Causes 
which Produce the Phenomena of New Stars,’ communicated to 
the Royal Society in 1891, Prof. Lockyer discusses all the spectro- 
scopic observations that were made of the first three of the above- 
named celestial visitors, with special reference to the changes 
in the quality of light which accompanied the diminution of 
brilliancy. The conclusions arrived at can be stated as follows :— 
(1) As a new star diminishes in brightness, and presumedly in 
temperature, the spectrum approaches that of a nebula. 
(2) The spectroscopic changes are very similiar to those 
observed in comets, and indicate a comparatively low tempe- 
rature. (3) The whole of the spectroscopic observations from 
the discovery to the extinction of a Nova are in conformity 
with a sequence based upon a descending scale of temperature. 
These facts tend to confirm Prof. Lockyer’s conclusion that 
‘new stars, whether seen in connection with nebulz or not, 
are produced by the clash of meteor-swarms, the bright lines 
seen being low temperature lines of elements, the spectra of 
which are most brilliant at a low stage of heat.’ 

The new star of 1892 (Nova Aurigz) exhibited its meteoritic 
origin in a very marked manner. Its spectrum consisted of a 
number of bright lines paired with dark lines on their more 
refrangible sides, thus indicating that two bodies were involved, 
one with a spectrum of dark lines approaching the earth, while 
the bright line body was receding. The phenomena observed 
were precisely such as would be produced by a moderately 
dense swarm of meteorites colliding with a thinner swarm, 
hence, in all probability, the outburst was the result of such 
a cosmical collision, On this hypothesis, the Nova should 
descend to the condition of a nebula as it grew old, and that is 
exactly what it has done. Since August 1892, Nova 
Aurigz has been observed as a small nebula by Prof. Bar- 
nard, of the Lick Observatory, and a number of astronomers 
have found its spectrum to be indistinguishable from the badge 
of nebulz. The conclusion to which all these facts lead is that 
new stars are produced by ‘the clash of meteor swarms.’ 


(2.) What are the principal phenomena observed during a total 
eclipse of the sun? (See /Vo/es, March 1893, pp. 498-9.) 

A dark body (the moon) appears at the western edge of the 
sun and encroaches upon the disc until the whole is cut off. 
Shortly before totality daylight assumes a peculiar yellowish 
hue, the temperature falls, haze or mist is formed, and dew 
appears upon the surrounding foliage. Suddenly the moon’s 
shadow is seen rushing from the western horizon, and the 
people in its track become immersed in darkness. Then the 
bright stars and planets, no longer masked by the plare of 
sunlight, are usually seen shining on the background of space, 
and round the sun a halo of spiritual texture—the solar corona 
—appears, This is made up of two parts, one known as the 
inner corona, being a bright and regular ring, while the outer 
corona surrounds the sun in irregular sheets and streamers of 
a much fainter and more filmy character. Red flames or 
prominences usually stud the inner corona in eo, appearing 
like scarlet projections round the dark body of the moon, — 

The duration of a total solar eclipse can never reach eight 
minutes ; and, since it is only during totality that the corona 
can be observed, the progress of our knowledge of the character 
of that solar appendage has been very slow. Fortunately for 
astronomical science the prominences (and the whole chromo- 
sphere of which they are elevated portions) can now be observed 
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covered inde tly. by Prof. Lock and Dr. Janssen 
in 1868. a method is perfected for observing the corona 
ander similar circumstances, more definite information con- 
cerning the structure, extent, and constitution will be obtained 
in a week than it is possible to gain by utilising every observ- 
able solar eclipse in a century. 7 
The form of the corona is by no means constant ; it possibly 
changes from hour to hour, and certainly from year to year. 
Every succeeding eclipse shows that, during @ maximum of solar 
activity, the corona is very irregular in outline ; whereas, at or 
near a minimum of the sun-spot cycle, it is distributed more or 
less symmetrically. At the latter epoch, luminous filaments 
spread out fan-like from the sun’s poles, and over the sun-spot 
zones sheets or wings of coronal matter extend to a far greater 
distance than elsewhere. ‘There is also every reason to believe 
that the intensity of the light of the corona, and the number of 
bright lines which form the coronal spectrum, are both variable. 


(3.) State and explain the two chief theories that have beep 
advanced to account for ocean currents. (Elementary Physiography, 


Carbonates: Calcite (CaCO,), Magnesite (MgCO,), and 
Dolomite COs)>. 

Hornblende (CaO. FeO)SiO.. 

Augite (CaO. FeO. MgO)SiO,. 


(5.) Give an account of the results which have been obtained by 
recent researches in connection with ome of the following subjects. 


(a) The surface conditions of the planet Mars. (See Notes, 
May 1893, p. 626.) 

(6) The representatives of deep oceanic deposits among the 
stratified materials of the earth’s crust. (See some remarks on 
this subject, see a Note on ‘The Permanence ef Ocean Basins,’ 
May, 1392, p. 628.) 

(a2) The observations of Mars made during the opposition of 
1892 have added little to our knowledge of the planet. The 
white region round the south Martian pole—usually supposed 
to be a cap of ice or snow—was measured by various observers, 
and found to decrease in size very rapidly while the planet was 

assing from its spring equinox to the summer solstice of its 


P 

southern hemisphere. A number of bright spots, similar to 
the polar caps, were discovered by M. Perottin, and seen by 
him and other observers projecting from the planet’s edge to a 


P. 277. Students were recommended to read the section dealing 
with ocean currents in the Votes of December 1892.) 
The two chief theories of oceanic circulation are :— 
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(1) That the difference of temperature of equatorial and polar 
regions causes a difference of specific gravity, and a general 
movement of warmer and lighter surface water from the equator 
to the poles, and colder and heavier bottom water from the 
poles to the equator. 

(2) That the impulse of the prevailing winds on the surface 
of the oceans produces a movement of the upper layers which 
as transmitted through the entire mass of water. 

Aecording to the first theory, the water at the equator is 
fighter than that in colder regions, and therefore stands at a 
higher level. There is thus a gentle slope from the equator to 

poles, and this causes a general movement of the warm 
upper layers of water from low to high latitudes, and a 
counter movement of the cold under layers from the poles to 
the equator ; the direction of movement to each case being, of 
course, modified by the earth’s rotation. Much can be said in 
support of this theory, for as long as the equator receives more 
heat than the poles, so long must tropical waters expand and 
become specifically lighter than those in the temperate and 
frigid zones, and so long must connection currents be set up 
and warm surface currents and cold under currents exist. 

When the effect of the wind in causing waves and obstructing 
tides is considered, it is not difficult to understand that a con- 
stant wind may drive the water of the ocean before it. But 
though it is easy to understand the explanation of surface 
currents on the wind-impulse theory, it is not so easy to under- 
stand how the motion of deeper water is affected, and the deep 
sea circulation kept up by such a movement. This view, 
however, is held by many eminent geographers, and had the 
strong yr of the late Dr. Croll. It has been pointed out 
that much of the difficulty experienced in comprehending how 
under currents are produced by the wind arises from a decep- 
tion of the imagination. Though an average depth of say 
three miles gives a striking impression, when the vast area of 
the oceans is also taken into consideration, shallowness rather 
than depth is the impression produced. In fact, the oceans of 
our = are strictly comparable to a sheet of water one 
hundred yards in diameter and an inch deep. As soon as this 
is recognised, there is no difficulty in understanding how the 
movements of surface water, ensit about by impulses of pre- 
vailing winds, are communicated by the friction of successive 
iayers down to the water at the ocean bottom. 

A subsidiary theory of oceanic circulation is that unequal 
evaporation at different parts of the globe causes a difference 
of saltness of ocean waters, and therefore a difference of specific 
gravity. There is, therefore, a sinking of the denser water to 
a lower level anda movement of lighter and fresher surface 
water to take its place. That such an action is sufficient to 
produce movements of water is shown by the Gibraltar current. 
But the amount of evaporation that occurs at any place is 
determined to a large extent by the character of the prevailing 
winds, ‘hence, ia all probability, the effects due to evaporation 
are primarily caused by winds. 


(4) Name the six minerals that occur most commonly as rock- 


height of between twenty and forty miles. As to the nature of 
these elevated portions of the surface nothing is known. Several 
observers have been able to see some of Schiaparelli’s ‘canals’ 
or ‘channels’ substantially the same as he has drawn them, 
and a few new markings of the same character have been dis- 
covered. Two or three coon gang tas or inations of the 
channels were also susp by independent observers., It 
seems very probable that the channels are really made up of 
numerous small spots close together. Scattered over the 
surface of the plentie chiefly on the side opposite to the, two 
seas, Prof. Pic wing tee found a large number of minute black 
points which have been provisionally termed lakes. Extensive 
changes seem to have taken place in various regions of the 
planet, but this may possibly be due to the shifting of banks of 
cloud. On the whole, it seems to be established that many of the 
chief markings are permanent, and also that real c es take 

lace in other markings which cannot easily be explained by 
interpreting the ycllowish regions as land, and the darker 
greenish patches as seas. Prof. Schaeberle has suggested that 
the reverse is the case, but his idea has received little support. 
It is hoped that more definite information will be gained during 
the opposition of 1894. 

(6) There are certain rocks which are comparable, both 
lithologically and palzontologically with the abysmal deposits 
of the present time ; such are the Radiolarian cherts of various 
ages, analagous to Radiolarian ooze, and associated with other 
rocks of abysmal character, and the chalk, which 
resembles Globigerina ooze. The late tertiary beds of the 
West Indies are also strictly comparable to modern deep-sea 
deposits. Recent investigations by Jukes-Brown and Harrison, 
of a series of rocks at Barbados, have developed this matter. 
The group of beds studied has a thickness of about three hun- 
dred feet, and in descending order, consists of (1) Grey siliceous 
mud-stones, chiefly volcanic dust, and afew fragments of siliceous 
organisms ; (2) oF tena earths, analagous to modern oceanic 
* red-clays’ ; (3) Chalky marls and earths, being eonsolidated 
Foraminiferal oozes, merging iuto calcareo-siliceous earth with 
Radiolaria ; (4) Siliceous Radiolarian earth, consisting chiefly of 
Radiolaria, Diatoms, and spong-spicules ; (5) Calcareo-siliceous 
earths passing into Limestone by the infiltration of calcite. An 
examination has shown that the minute structure of the Bar- 
bados chalk is very similar to the chalk of England; 

Mr. R. J. L. Guppy has investigated in detail the characters of 
the Naparina Beds of Trinidad—a place where Radiolarian de- 
posits have for some time been known to exist—and Dr. J. W. 
Gregory. has microscopically examined specimens from that 
region. The remains appear to be of the same kind as those 
found at Barbados, viz. : Foraminifera (chiefly Globigerinz), 
Radiolaria, spong-spicules, and a few Diatoms. The ‘red- 
clays’ of oceanic deposits are also represented, in fact, the 
whole of the beds have the characters of abysmal and deep- 
sea deposits. These facts indicate that during the Cretaceous 
and Eocene periods the region now occupied by the microzoic 
rocks of Trinadad was a sea floor having about 1,000 fathoms 
of water above it. ‘The oceanic series of Barbados was probably 


formed under a depth of water from 1,000 to 2,000 fathoms 
during the Pliocene period. - 
(Answers to the Questions in Advanced Physiography will 
appear in our next number.) 


constituents, giving the chemical composition of each. {Elementary 
Physiography, pp. 165, 172-5. Students were recommended to 
read this section in October 1892.) 
Felspar (Orthoclase), KeO.Al,05.6SiO3. Some felspars con- 
tain soda or lime as bases instead of potash. 
Mica (Muscovite), K,O. 3A1,05.4S105. 
Tale, oMg‘ ), §SI0,+ 2I 1, ), 
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JUST READY! _BLACKIE& SON'S NEW BOOKS 
1S ‘ ‘ 
h Handsomely hound in extra cloth gilt The Pupil-Teacher’s Spelling and Word- 
1e Building Book. Containing Spelling Rules, Characteristic Changes, 
Pa Classified Word-building, Words that should be distinguished, Lists of 
D, Price 12s. Words, and Examination Tests set to Pupil-Teachers. Cloth, 4d. 
2: New Edition of the Comprehensive Arith- 
n- metics. Containing brief explanations. Prepared by one of Her hg 
us Inspectors’ Assistants. Zhoreughly revised and adapted to os 1893 Code. 
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of Nos. VI.-VII. together (abridged): 64 pp., paper, gd. ; cloth, 4d. 
od ANsWeERs to each Part, 3d.; or complete, cloth, 18. 6d. 
are Pickering’s Mercantile Arithmetic, for Com- 

4 mercial and Continuation Classes. Cloth, 18. 6d 
Aa The Practical Teacher’ Chemistry for All; or, Elementary Alternative 
W Chemistry in eocordance with the Science and Art ~_ * oe 
het By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., and R. J. Bartey. Cloth, 1s. 
ALL SUPPLEMENTS INCLUDED. . | Plackic's, Junior School, Shakespeare, | With 
ed- [Others to follow shortly. 
~ Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, Cantos 
ons : : . 1.-III. With Introductions and Notes. Cloth, rod. 
roic Sent Carriage Paid direct to any Teacher | 7. New Dictation Book for Standards 
-bly upon receipt of P.O. for 9s. toa at Exercises set by H.M. Inspectors at recent Examinations. 
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CASES for BINDING, price 2s.; POST FREE, 1s. 6d. 





London : Joseph Hughes & Co., Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, B.C, 





Little Mothers. A Reading-Book in Domestic 


Economy, extensively Ilustrated with Original Drawings by G. M. 
Brapiey. Cloth boards, 1s. 4d. 








London: BLACKIE & SON, Lid., OLD BAILEY. 
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LEGAL AND CODE QUERIES COLUMN. 


RULES. : 


. All communications must be addressed ‘ Legal 
Editor, Practica Tracugr, 5, Pilgrim Street, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.,’ and must be accompanied 
by our ‘coupon,’ duly filled up. 

. Replies will be given only in this column, except 
under the conditions named in Rule 3. 

. If any reader desires a reply by post, such can 
be letuerded by enclosing, in addition to the 
coupon, a stamped addressed envelope and a 
shilling Postal Order. 

. No original documents should be forwarded, 
but copies only. We cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for any losses which occur through 
non-observance of this rule. 


iS) 


Ww 
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‘Dismissep.’—-The law as to the dismissal ot 
teachers by Managers of Voluntary Schools is simi- 
Jar to that which ordinarily obtains between master 
and servant. A teacher is entitled either to the 
term of notice specified in his agreement, or in de- 
fault of aterm being specified, he is entitled to the 
customary notice. Under certain circumstances he 
can be summarily dismissed. It is impossible to lay 
down any general rule which will embrace all cases 
in any one of which a summary dismissal would be 
legal. In your case, on your own ¢x parte statement, I 
am of opinion that the notice is illegal, but I should 
like to hear the other side before advising you to 
commence an action to recover damages. 

L.M.—I hesitate to advise on ‘slander’ without 
personal inquiry. If you can be sure that the per- 
sons you name will swear to the exactitude of their 
statements, you have a good case. You should at 
once employ a good solicitor; it may save you many 
pounds. 

‘Copyricut.—I am glad you have asked me 
the question, as there is much inexact _in- 
formation afloat on this subject. ‘ By § and 6 
Vict., c. 45. the copyright of every book pub- 
lished in the lifetime of its author endures 
for his life, and for seven years longer, or (if 
the seven years shall expire before the end of 
forty-two years from the publication) for forty-two 
years.’ You can assign your copyright by an instru- 
ment in writing, which need not be under seal. 

‘Scnoot Boarp.’—I believe I have answered this 
query before in this column, but as it appears to be 
of general interest | will again give the information. 
—The only qualification for a candidate for election 
as a member of a School Board, is that of ‘ full age.’ 
Males and females, lodgers and householders, re- 
sidents and non-residents, clergymen and laymen, 
lords and commons are equally eligible. Conviction 
of corrupt practices and bankruptcy are, however, 


parent’s attendance, is equivalent to a refusal to 
admit the child, and they are further of opinion that 
the grounds for such refusal to admit are not reason- 
able under Art. 78 of the Code.’—This extract from 
an official letter I think answers your query. 
S.W.—(1.) Yes, certainly. 

‘Rutu.’—Yes ; you can obtain employment under 
Art. 68 of the Code. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of stamps to 
the value of 1s. from J.M., W.S., R.T., and ‘Scotia’ 
respectively. These correspondents should have 
received replies by post. 
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REVIEWS. 


The New Code (1893-4) of Regulations of the 
Education Department, etc. The N. U.T. 
Edition. By J. H. Yoxall, General Secretary, 
and T. A. Organ, B.A. London: National 
Union of Teachers. 

A bulky pamphlet of more than 300 pages, in a paper 
cover ‘red as a rose,’ the N. U. T. edition of the Education 
Code contains an enormous amount of information likely to 
be useful and interesting to teachers. The text of the Code, 
and the Instructions to Inspectors, with their* numerous ap- 
pendices, and a large number of explanatory foot-notes, 
occupy more than a hundred pages. A summary of the rules 
and practice connected with Inspection and Examination, and 
copies of the Official Forms bearing on the same, occupy over 
fifty pages more. Very full information is given on Training 
Colleges, Grants for Drawing, Art and Science Examinations, 
the Instruction of Infants, Manual Training, Epidemic 
Diseases, and many other miscellaneous subjects. A detailed 
syllabus of the Examinations for Teachers’ Certificates is also 
given. A number of chapters at the close of the book em- 
body the substance of a large mass of departmental and other 
documents setting forth the law, and authoritative decisions 
on such topics as School-Punishments, School Fees, School 
Attendance, Free Education, Qualifications of Teachers, 
Classification of Scholars, School Records, and many others. 
A very complete and well-arranged Index fills more than thirty 
columns. There can be no doubt that this edition of the Code, 
with its annotations based on the records of the National 
Union for more than twenty years, will prove a formidable 
rival to other editions of the Code already in the market. 
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disqualifications. Members of the recognized teach- 
ing staff of Elementary Schools are also ineligible. 


R.S.—Send me a copy of your form of agreement, 


and | shall be happy to advise you. 

‘ ‘TeacHER nN E_ementary Scuoo.,.’—‘ My Lords are 
of opinion that the sending home of a child who pre- 
sents himself for admission to the school, on the 


ground that the teacher wishes to confer with the | 


parent as to the child’s irregular attendance, and 
making the child’s admission conditional on the 





Pseudonym (if any) 
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| EVERY QUERY 





Of whatever nature must be accompanied by the above 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. txiti 








JOSEPH HUGHES'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SSS SSeS SSeS SSeS Se aS 





Now Ready. Price 4s. Illustrated. Post Free, 3s. 


DVANCED 














PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer; 


AND 


J. C. CHRISTIE, F.G.S., 


Lecturer in Geology at the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College. 


In the Press. By the same Authors. Price 6s. 


HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Now Ready. Price 6s. Post Free, 4s. 6d. 


‘DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


By MAY MORRIS. 


The Edition de luxe. Price Half a Ciuinea net. 


Now Ready. 


Prize Cantata: ‘THE JESTER.’ 
Words by J. E. PARROTT, B.A., LL.B.; 
Music by Dr. RALPH DUNSTAN. 
Old Notation, 2s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. 


New Popular Wr e.lt=. 


‘CRAIGLANDS’ WALTZ. 
By guide OBDRET EIN. 


Now Ready. Price 1s., post free. 


CONVERSATIONAL DRAWING 
LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 


With numerous Original [lustrations. 


By Mrs. MORTIMER, 
Lecturer on the Kindergarten at the Home and Colonial Training College. 


LONDON : JOSEPH HUGHES & CO. Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





BIRKBECK TRAINING ASSES 


ro. by Education bcs (Art. 103). 
CO-DIRECTORS: 
Messrs. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), and 
THOMPSON, B.A. Hons. Ramey. 


CORRE SPONDE: NCE SECTION. 


Special attention to weak subjects. 
FrE (Scholarship or Certificate, both sexes), 15g, per quarter. 
Address Mr. CARTWRIGHT, East Finchley, London, N., for 
Testimonials and Successes. 











New Quarters for Oral Classes commence first Saturday in Yanuary, 
April, Fuly, and October. 


| 


Every Saturday, commencing May 6th, 24pp., Price 2d., or post free 
direct from _the Office, 10s. 10d. per annum. 


THE TECHNICAL WORLD: 


A Journal of Technical and Secondary Education. 





CONTENTS OF No. 1. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS: a critical review of the weck. By Pro- 
fessor W. Garnett, Principal of the Durham College of Science, Newcastle 
on-Tyne. 


oe 


| 2 THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL: a Suminary of the Report to 


} 


| 6. THE WEEK'S NEWS 


the Special Committee on Technical Education, by H. Llewellyn: Smith, 
M.A., B.Sc. Part I. 

THE WORLD’S TECHNICAL PRESS: A Digest, with an extended 

summary of important articles. 

4 THE PRESENT STATUS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM: (a) The Work of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster; an Official Summary by J. A. Bennion, Director 
of Technical Education. (4) Shorter Notices from other Centres. 

5s. THE WORLD'S TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
I. Nottingham: University College, and the Municipal School of Art. 

: a Bird's-eye View of Technical Education 

throughout the United Kingdom. 

SPEOIAL ARTICLES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION : RE- 

VIEWS OF BOOKS, etc. 
Temporary Offices: 14, Langham Place, W. 


w 





CODE BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 
SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 


Stage I., Introductory; II., Practical; III., Theory or J« purnalising. Each 
48 pp. Price 44d. Full Keys. MS. Books, ad. each. Schoolmaster says:— 
* They are the dest and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.’ 


SARLL'S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


Fighth Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :— There is no cheaper and safer 
guide.’ Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. P apers, with ‘Full ? or outline 
keys. r28pp. 1s. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK - KEEPING. 


Sixth Edition. 2s. Complete with ful? or ontline keys. Practical 
Teacher says — We heartily recommend it as the dest and cheapest 
manual we have seen.’ For Soc. of Arts Exam., Civil Service, &c. 240 pp. 
MS. Books, 1s. 
*,* Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Teachers can have 
arcels ‘or inspection —_ free from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer 
eople’s Palace, E., Polytechnic, W., &c.), 62, Oakley Rd., London, N. 


Twenty Lessons by Correspondence for 108. 6d. 
London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S Recent Publications. 


LAKE DISTRICT MAPS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. Newly engraved and carefu'ly printed in colours. Size of 
each Map, 124 by gf inches. Scales—Engly nd, 44 miles to 1 inch; Scotland, 
6 miles to 1 iach: Ireland, 1} miles to 1 isch. These Maps give the very 
latest information, and show distinctly the Lakes, Mountains, Roads, Railways, 
and all places of interest to the Tourist. Price of each Map, on Cloth, folded 
and in Cloth Case, 1s. 

NEW LARGE SCHOOL WALL MAP, WORLD (MERCATOR), 12s. 

NEW LARGE SCHOOL WALL MAP, IRELAND, 12s 

NEW LARGE SCHOOL WALL MAP, SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
and DENMARK, 12s. 

NEW EDITION of LARGE PLAN of EDINBURGH, LEITH, 
and PORTOBELLAO, giving the Most Recent Information. Price in Cloth 
Case with Index, 1s.; on Cloth, folded in Cloth Case, as. 6d.; on Cloth, 
Roller and Varnished, 

NEW EDITION of THE UNRIVALLED ATLAS, ec taming 40 
Coloured Maps, with Indexes, Letterpress, &c. Full Bound, Cloth, gs. 6d. 
190,000 Copies of this Atlas have now been sold. 

ILLUSTRA IONS ot ELEMENTARY cess BOTANY. 
6 Sheets, carefully Coloured, with Descriptive Letterpress at fo 18. the Set. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


Edina Works, Easter Road, & 16, South Saint Andrew Street, Edinburgh ; 
5, White Hart Street, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 
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CON TANTS. 
PAGE 


PAGE | 
Free Schools, Bythe Hon.E.Lyulph Stanley 1 | School Mana t, and Pedagogic Train- Model Answers to Pupil Teachers’ Questions, 

, 7 s.- By Emily A ing» By Dr. George Beach, M.A. “*.. April 18th, 1891... sa ih ee 
“ Sia ~— “ *) . ee , See Practical Needlework. By J. W. Warren ... London Matriculation. By T. Russell Maltby, 
On the Teaching of Elementary Geometry. es 7% ar By G. F. Green, M.A., and e M.A. Pa ee cA gcse 

By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc. . _ F. L. Green se eos ee ss 20 onversational Science Lessons, y Dr. 
thee , ? : | Well-known Teachers at Work. I.—Mr, Robert Steele, B.Sc., F.C.t, — ... ‘i 
Recreative Botanical Papers. By Professor 
Green, M.A. = ye oe pa 
Teachers’ Notes of yw f Lessons for 
Standard HI. By E. wee ni ay se in 
Sc ** a 

heel ena — ‘i ere : nee a 13 | Daphne's Daring. - By Mrs. A. Phillips... | New Dictation Tests ve se ae ons 
Common-Sense Lessons in Every Day House- | Music :—*‘ Soldier Boy’ sek erees tp __ New Composition Stories for the Standards 

work. By Mrs. E. A. Sharman jy BAS ‘Singing Hour’... ... _ Sale and Exchange Column ,., 


a 


James Scotson .., see sos oda Puzzle Column ... fies os . 
| The 1891 Scholarship Examination. By Dr. Recitations for Young Children fis 
George Beach, M.A. ip dns 94 Recent Inspection; A Village School 

Pupil Teachers’ Course oe pee | Science Notes ... te ins ne 
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~ BELL'S READING BOOKS | 


Are specially designed to give the Children a love of Reading, 


Oe eee ee ee 


Those Volumes marked with an asterisk prefixed have a Frontispiece or other Mlustrations. 


INFANTS. 


*Infant’s Primer 

*Tot and the Cat a 
*The Old Boat House ... 
“Tye Cat and the Hen 


coco: 
aaa we 


STANDARD Il. 


*The Three Monkeys ... 0 6 
The New-Born Lamb 0 6 
The Blind Boy 0 6 
STANDARD ii. 
*The Two Parrots 06 
*Btory of a Cat fe 06 
*Queen Bee and Busy Bee ... 0 6 
*Gull’s Crag, a Tale of the Sea 06 
STANDARD lil. 
*Ups and Downs of a Donkey’s Life 1 0 
*Grimm’s Tales (Selected) 10 
*Great Englishmen (Short Lives) 10 
“Andersen's Tales (Sclected) .., 1 0 
*Life of Columbus 10 


STANDARD Iv. s 

"Great Englishwomen (Short Lives)... 1 
Great Scotsmen (Short Lives) ie Yin See i i 

Edgeworth’s Tales (Selected) ae rea ns > 

“Parables from Nature (Selected) ... 1 
*Seott’s Talisman (Abridged)... i 
“Friends in Fur and Feathers 4 


STANDARD V. 
*Dicken’s Little NeH (Selected from the ‘ Old RT ie 5 es TES 
*Masterman Ready (Abridged) ‘ 4 
*Marryat's Poor Jack (Abridged)... “a %. Pee | 
*Avabian Nights (Selected) ... 1 AS en ene Ape 
| 
i 


eocooco® 


*Gulliver’s Travels “wienerrd 
*Vicar of Wakefield 


STANDARDS VI. & Vii. 
*Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ... ign O33 
Tales of the Coast ne ss 
“Robinson Crusoe 
“Settlers in Canada 
“Life of Wellington... 
*Life of Nelson (Southey) (Abridged) 
*Sir Roger de Coverley ~ 


» ee ee 





TESTIMONIALS 


EROM INSEVWCTORS, 


One of H.M. Inspectors of Schools says >— 

Whe J am asked which set of books I prefer so as to produce intelligent 
re uriably answer “ Bell's 

An Seep tor of Schools, after hearing a class read from one of Bell's 
Books for Standard_1., informed the teacher that this was 

*The wm harming Reader he had met with.’ 

An Eastern Counties Inspector of Schools says :— 

I think the books are admirably suited for children. My little girl could 


not get he reakfast for reading the litt'e Standard I. book (Two Parrots), and 
- . : » 
they evidently are interesting 


An Inspector's Assistant says :— 


Your books are making headway in this district, and I am glad of it.’ 
A Liverpool Teacher says >— 
1 presented 014 children in reading. Bell's books were used, and I had only ene 


tine 
Another Teacher in the Northern Counties says :— 
H. M. Inspector praised the reading in ali the Standards, and spoke highly 
f your books 
A Blackburn Teacher who has been uniformly successful writes :— 


hey are well graduated, the language used being such as children can 
nderilar 


The Head Master of a large and important’ Higher Grade Public School 
in Glasgow, says : 


*I have ieahaper.* “Tot and the Cat” for Infants, and your “Three Monkeys” 
for Standard L., and I am so well pleased with them that you may assure teachers 
of the high value I attach to them.as aids to intelligent reading, Moreover, 
when teachers from other schools have been to ours and seen the books in ese 
and heard such beneficial results from them, they themselves have introduced them 
into their schools.’ 


The Head Master of a Board School in Oxon says :— 
“He has used several of our Readers in two of the Standards in his school 
with excellent results—not a single failure in three consecutive years.’ 


A Durham Head Master says :— ; 
* Again I have to note most excellent results from yet another of your “ Readers.”* 


A Mistress in a Higher Grade School says : 
*“ The Scholars are very fond of your books.’ 


A Head Mistress in the East of London says of the books :-— 


‘Yours are the prime favourites with the children, which is the first grand step to 
progress. For the teacher they secure marvellous results in reading and spelling.’ 


*.* The originals of the abowe and several hundred other Testimonials may be seen at the Publishers. 





GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, 


By M. J. BARRINGTON-WARD, M.A. (Worcester College, Oxford). 


THE CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY. 


Illustrated. Stiff paper cover, 6d. 


THE MAP AND THE COMPASS. A Reading-book of Geography for Standard I, Illustrated. New Edition, 8d. 


THE ROUND WORLD. 


A Reading-book of Geography for Standard II. Ilhustrated. New Edition, 10d. 


ALL ABOUT ENGLAND. A Reading-book of Geography for Standard III. Mlustrated. /n the Press. 
THE CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. With os vaste and Numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. Without Questions, 2s, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Stre Street, Covent Garden. 
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Now Ready, in Four Books. Book 14 1) 53 ; 
'y, in Four Boo os 12S ze. price 


price 1s. 6d,; Book 


ADOPYPTETEDYD BY THEE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


ll ¥ 
Pp SSSR 9 ASSIST om 1S 4 Dk Hy BO oy 


THE OBJECT-LESSON READERS. 


GRADUATED 


FOR STANDARDS Iitr. 
Rdited by W. J. POPE, F.G.8. 


mW” Vase” 


Head Master of Lewisham Bridge Schools, S.E.; President of the National Unionef Teachers in 1888; Presidentof the London Board Teachers’ Association in 1883 and 1887- 


*,* These books are wel] adapted as Literary Readers, Elernentary Science Readers, or Domestic Economy Readers; and they furnish abundant matter for 
Teachers preparing Object Lessons. 


W. ROSTON BOURKE, F.E.L8., Chairman of the Scheol 
Management Committce of the Scheel Board for London. 

‘I rise from a perusal of ‘‘ The Object-Lesson Rees® with only one desire, 
and that is to see them in general use In the Board $ of Londen. They are 
brimful of information, and their terse and racy style presents peculiar attractions 
to the juvenile reader.’ 


From GERALD FITZMAURICE, H.M, Inspector,’ 

*I highly Se gee the “‘Object-Lesson Readers.” I was so fascinated with 
Volume One that I read it through; and it will be due to poor memory if its 
perusal has not greatly added to my stock of knowledge. The style is excellent, 
and the illustrations vivid and attractive.’ 


From GEORGE GIRLING, Ex-President ef the National 
Union of Teachers, 
‘I consider the ‘‘ Object-Lesson Readers ” first-rate books, and well caleulated 
to develop the intelligence, and increase the information of the children in the 
schools where the books are used.’ 


From J. H, YOXALL, Vice-President of the National Union 
of Teachers, 

‘These books afford a royal road to technical knowledge and general informa- 
tion of the most valuable kind. They are admirably illustrated, and the name of 
the Editor is a guarantee as to matters of fact. The scholars will enjoy them, and 
the school will be a better school for their use.’ 


From J. GRAVES, National School, Landport, First President 
of the National Union of Teachers. 

‘I am strongly impressed with the great value of these Reading Books. The 
Lessons are vanety and systematically arranged, give much information on 
subjects of every-day life, and are calculated to awaken the intelligence of children. 
Under the New Code they should at once find a place in évery school.’ 


From the Right Kev. Dr, WESTOOTT, Bishop of Durham, 

‘I have looked through your “ Object-Lesson Readers” with much interest. It 
seems to me that the subjects and treatment of them are admirable. If children 
can be made acquainted with the facts which are so vividly brought before them, 
I feel sure that their views of life will be wider and nobler,’ 


Frem the Rey. JOHN M'LAREN, D.D., Ex- t of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, 

*‘ Among the many Reading Books which I have examined, 5 have seen none 
superior to the “‘ Object-Lesson Readers.” I look upon them as — Reacis 
Books. They contain exactly the style of lessons for which I ha en angele 
They are written in @ clear, simple style, and are ey fitted to help the 
young to habits of observation and thoughtfulness. The books are beautifully got 
up, and the cuts are really works of arts’ 


The SCHOOLM ASTER. 

‘ The first idea that strikes one upon casually perusing this book is the immense 
amount of information contained in it. A closer acquaintance wes that this 
information is as in quality as it is in quantity. ie he Lessons are 
written in a most interesting style ; they are brimful, running over, with pleasant 
reading, and only need to be seen once to become appreciated as they deserve. 

‘The illustrations are little gems, and, unlike in many other works, are really 
adapted and designed to match the letterpress. The series is unique in plan, 
excellently Sacked ons, most artistically illustrated, and as brimful of interest for 

pil and teacher as many a good move. Any one desiring to study a thoughtful, 
| peur ae interesting book needs to go no farther than these Object-Lessoa 

eaders.’ 
The SCHOOLMISTRESS, 

* The first volume of these Lessons is a wonderful production. The letterpress 
portion teems with new facts on common objects, ayvheea in a most fascinating 
style, while the original illustrations are unequalled in any school book yet issued. 


The BOARD TEACHER, 

‘In several ways these aré a remarkable set of books—they are compiled on a 
unique plan ; they are brimful of useful information ; they are written in a pleasing, 
effective style; they are embellished with original illustrations, much above the 
ayerage in quality; and they are beautifully printed and got up. Not only will 
they be found useful as class-books, but in the preparation of Object Lessons 
teachers will find them of great use." 


The SCOTSMAN, 


‘ The plan of the work is excellent, and it contains a great amount of practical 
information in a clear and attractive form,’ 


a Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward an Illustrated Prospectus of the Books on application; or they will supply a Set of the Volumes, 
carriage free, on receipt of 3s. Gd., to any Teacher desiring to examine the work with a view to its introduction. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR LONDON 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1§92. 
QGaesar de Bello Gallico. Books IV.—V. (Subject, 
Book V.) With Maps and English Notes by A. G. Peskert, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
——-—_—_—_-—— Book VI. By the same Editor. Is. 6d. 
: JUNE, 1892. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book IV. With Introduction, 
Maps, and English Notes, by A. Preror, M.A. 23. 
Vergil.—Aeneid. Books VI. and VIL With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A..SipGwick, M.A, 15. 6d, each, 
INTERMEDIATE ARTS, JULY, 1892. 


Cicero pro Plancio. Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion by Rev. H. A. Hotpen, M.A., LL.D., Examiner in Gret®k to the 
University of London. 4s. 6d. 


B.A. EXAM., OCTOBER, 1892, 
Homer.—Odyssey. Books IX. and X.- With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Appendices, by G. M. Epwarps, M.A, 2s, 6d. each, 
Thucydides.-Book VII, With Notes and Introduction 
by Rev. H. A, Houpen, M.A., LL.D. [ln the press. 
HONOURS. 


Voltaire.—Histoire du Siecle de Louis XIV. With 
Notes, Philological and Historical, Biographical and Geographical 
Indices, &c., by G, Masson and G. W. PROTHERO. In Three Parts, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Two Noble Kinsmen. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. Skeat, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 





WORKS ON TEACHING. 
Lectures on Mental Faeulty. Being Lectures delivered 


in the University of Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1888—89, on the 
Growth of Intellectual Faculty and Means of Training it. By F, WARNER, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. ; 

Lectures on Teaching. Delivered in the Yniversity of 
Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. Frren, M.A,, LL.D, Crown 
8vo. New Edition. 4s. 

Language and Linguistic Method in the School. By 
S. S. Lauxiz, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Occasional Addresses on Educational Subjects, By 
S. S. Laurie, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 58. 

John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the Moravians. His 
Life and Educational Works. By S. S. Launim, A.M., LL.D. Second 
Edition, revised. Extra fcap, 8vo. 3s. 6d, ; 

and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev, Edward 
Tuna, M.A.,, late Head Master of Uppingham School, New Edit, 4s. 6d. 


Education. Three Lectures on the Practice of. I. On 
Marking, by H. W. Eve, M.A. IL. On Stimulus, by A. Smpewick, M.A. 
ILI. On the Teaching of Latin VerseComposition, by E. A. Anporr, D.D. es. 

On Stimulus. A Lecture delivered for the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate, at Cambridge, in the Lent Term, 1887, by A. Sipc- 
wick, M.A. 15. 

General Aims of the Teacher, and Form t. 
Two Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 
1883, by Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., and R. B. Poors, B.D., Head Master 
of Bediord Modern School, 1s. 6d. 

Languages. Lectures on the Teaching of, 
delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1887. By C. 
Corweck, M.A, 2s. 

Milton’s Tractate on Education. A fac-simile reprint 
from the Edition of 1673. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Oscan 
Browntnc, M.A. as. 

on Education. With Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev, R. H. Quicx, M.A. 4, 6d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


London: ¢. J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge, University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
jlasgow : Argyle Street. ; 
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NEW CODE 























THE CENTURY 
READERS. 


Fresh, varied, interesting and instructive ; with numerous Illustra- 
tions, specially designed and engraved for the series. 
First Primer, cloth, 2)d.; Second Primer, cloth, 3d.; Infant 
Reader 


, cloth boards, 6d 


The Century Reader  I., cloth boards... bus ahs 8d° 
The Century Reader IL, cloth boards... ‘na oat 8d- 
The Century Reader TIL, cloth boards... Se +» As. Od- 
The Century Reader TV., cloth boards... see « Is, 4d- 
The Century Reader V., cloth boards... ost --» 1s. 6d. 
The Century Reader VI., cloth boards.. sie «-» 1s. 6d. 


‘These books ere sure to be received most PEPER STS The literary matter has 
been carefully arranged, the @iffienities of reading are well perceived. We can 
warmly recommend ‘ The Century Readers.” '— Schoolmaster 


THE GENTURY 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS. 


Bright, Interesting, and Descriptive. Profusely illustrated with 
Pictures, Plans, and Maps. 

Standard I.—Maps, Plans, &c.” Cloth, 8d. 

Standard Il.— —Geographical Terms, &c. ‘Cloth, 10d. 

Standard ILI.—Physical and Political Geography of England. 


Cloth, 1s. 
Standard IV.—British Isles, British North America, and Australasia. 
Cloth, 1s. 4d. 


Standard V.—Geography of Europe. Latitude and Longitude, &c. 


[ Nearly Ready. 
Standard VE.—The British Colonies and Dependencies. Inter- 
change of productions. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Standard —United States. Tides and chief ocean currents. 
Cloth, 1s. Od. 


‘Exactly fitted to meet, in letter and in spirit, the requirements of the latest Code, 


this series of Readers are perfect specimens of school buoks, They are the beau ideal 
of geographical tenders, ‘= ipachers am. 


; 


i 





Hake SCHOOL BOARDS. 





cee sage 


\RITHMETICS. 


The principal f of these New Arithmetics are—Exact adaptation to the phen 4 
Requirements; large Dumber and variety of sums given under each rule; 
grading and grouping <q the sums; clearness of priat, lucidity of arrangement; and 
cheapness, 


Standard . I. 16 pages, paper, 1d. ; ‘cloth, 2a 
Standard II. | Y- a . Bees) Oe eee 
Standard III. © ite we SO? "5 by 14a. ; » 5 
Standard IV. |... Sh ae a . See 
Standard V. ern eee Rs od; ee 
Standards VI. om ww» 64 ae ad 
SWERS to each Standard, "3d. 

‘These are e work of a practical teacher who knows how to arrange 
the work of the di standards so that it shall be well and thoroughly done,'— 
Board Teacher, 





THE GENTURY 
HISTORICAL 
oy READERS. 


Written in Simple Graphic Narrative. Fully illustrated with Pictures 
and Portraits. 
Standard I.—Simple Storie. Part L., cloth, 8d. 
Standard. IL. Stories. Part IL, cloth, 10d. 
Standard Ill.—Twelve Stories from Early English History. 
Cloth, 1s. 


Standard IV.—Twenty Stories and Biographies from English | 


ee 1066—1485. Cloth, 1s. 4d. 
tandard V.—The erg Period, with Biographies of leading 


ca oie oe 
tandard WI. “Stuart Period, with Biogra ~ ee hg 
acne early Ready. 
Standard “VIt—The Hanoverian Period, with Bineaahion of” 
Eminent Writers end Statesmen. [Nearly Ready. 
lear explanati given of the comparatively few words: whic appea 
to baditponks ant oa pegs bt which need to be brought within the wheat 4 


of the youngest ae In fact, a Clearer a more concise introduction to the 
study of history does does not rxist. ‘—Kducational Times. 


pe 


— 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


Familiar Objects. of Everyday Life. Compendious lish Grammar, for of the British Em With 
A Handbook of Lessons in Elementary Pupil" ee oo ls. 6d. 4 oF wanes § iihastentiovip, Geosaleoteel Tavlos 
Science. By Joswen Hagsenn. With 370 


Illustrations. ‘Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Common Things and Elementary 
Science, in the form of Object Lessons. 
By Josmpm Hassexe. With 200 Lllustra- 
tions. Ninth Edition. Qloth, 3s, 6d. 

What and How: A Guide to Successful 
Oral Teaching. 
Cloth, 1s. 

Play in Wom fica © v4 
esting and Vari ou . Copigasly 
Illustrated, By Josmpm Hassexy. Cloth, Answers oniy, 6d. 
2s. 6d. The 

How to Teach Drawingin Elementary | By W. 
Schools. By T. R. Apuerr. Second 
Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 


The English Language 
An Outline for Students. By Dayip™ 
Campsett. Cloth, 9d. 


Hand-Book of English Composition. ; 
Exercises. Comprising Short 
Subjects and Hints for Essays, Rules 
By Josmpn Hasse.v. Models for Letters, &c. Cloth, 1s. 


Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. with | M¥*h® ‘al 


Answers, Is. 64. 


phy of the British Empire. 
"Sime, M.A. With 13 Coloured Grammar School. Books I. to VL., with 
Maps and numerous Dlustrations, Cloth, 


Maps, and Plans. By EpGar SANDERSON, 


and Literature: gy: A. - Cloth, oy “eee 


Wire 


q + eocteal Note 7 Compi: “4 
4 Henperr Wires. . Cloth, 2s. 

_| Dr. Burns's Praxis Primaria. Exercises 
3 in writing Latin, Ninth Edition. Cloth, 
‘ i 2s. Key, 3s. 6d. 


ds of Ancient Greece 
y E. M. Berens. New 
Edition. Fully Tilustrated, Cloth, - . 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. 
E. Layne; M.A., Heed-master of 


Exercises only, 1s,“ 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. Books 





XL, and Appendix. 
I, to IV., 6d. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 49 & 50, Old Bailey. 
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Decorative Needlework. By May Mortis . 
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MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


ARITHMETIC, With 8,000 Examples. ~ By CHARLES PENDLE- 
wuny, M.A, F R A.S.. Head Mathematical Master of SsPaul’s School. 
— : ition, Crown Sve. C omplete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. In 
Two Parts, 2 6d, each, 


(Part Il. contains Commercial Arithmetic.) The 
Examples (without An swers), Ts 

dn use at Pupil Teachers’ Centres in Manchester, Bolten, Cardiff, Derby, 

Southwark, North Merchiston, Chester Training College, bec. Adso at Win- 

thester, Wellington, Marlbo rough, Charterhouse, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylor's, 

Cat ws Hospital, and upwards f 150 of the most importan! schools in the 


ELEME NTARY ARITHMETIC. By C. Pespirsyry, M.A,, 


Senior M ematical Master, St. Paul's School; and W. 5. Braap, FR.GS. 
Assistant Me : Christ's Hospital. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, : 

Pen ME! NT ARY MECHANICS. By J. C. Horgpin, B.A., 
Principal of Homerton Training College. Stages I. and I. us. 6d. each. Crown 
Bvo, « : ‘with sumerous Illustrations. Stage LIL. in the Press 

* The capita! and numerous illustrations, and the questions following each chapter, 
togetber with the convincing character of the writing, will make this work universally 
used,’—TZeachers’ Aid 

* All we might expect from an expert teacher.’—Schoolmaster. 

BUCLID. Books } and part of Book XI. By Horace 
Dato: M.A., Head Master of Hatrison College, Barbados. Newly 
translated from the Greek Tezt, with Supplementary propositions, numerous 
Exercises, 4 Chapters om Radical Axis, Poles and Polars; Harnonic 
Propor f Similitude, Transversals, Plane Loci, and on the 
Seluti re al Questions. New Edition, Revised, with Symbols and 
Abbrevia s. Crown bvo, 4s. 6d 

Or, in separate parts Seok I., ve. ; Books I. and II., as. 6d.; Books I. to Il,, 
as. 6d and IV 6d 

in use af mt sllege, "Rradfiel ‘d Co allege, Glasgow High School, Ports- 
mouth Gramm d, ston Grammar School, Bitham Reyal Nawal School, 

Saltlay ¢ ; : Ae meer Dundee, &c., &-< 

*We ca mmend this book as a < apital introduction to the study of 

BRuclid m mm : 

Shah NTARY SXIDROSTATICS, By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., 

CONIC SECT IONS, “TREAT ED GEOMETRICALLY. By 
W.H : D. FRS ighth Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. Solutions to 
Exar nel p, - ses only, x8. 6d, 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. For the use of Colleges and 

ch am GARNI D.C.L., Fellow of St, John’s College, 


rr, M.A,, 
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cal Science, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. Fifth 


By WILLIAM 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 


NTARY TRE ATISE ON HEAT. 
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BARRINGTON-WARD’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, 


THE CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. Stiff paper cover, 6d. 

THE MAP AND THE COMPASS. A Readiag-book of Geo- 
graphy for Standard I. Illustrated. New Edition, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, éd 

THE ROUND WORLD. A Reading-book of Geography for 








dard II. Illustrated. New 
ABOUT ENGLAND. A Readi Perey of hy for Standard 
Ill. With aumerous Uartrations and court of Geography 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE / THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By Exnesr Adams, Ph.D. asth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, by J. F. 
Davis, D.Lit., M.A. 4s. 6d. 

THE RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
ANALYSIS. By Exnxest Apvams, Ph.D. 17th Thousand. 1s. 

A CONCISE SYSTEM OF ENGLISH PARSING. By 
Liowat B. Apams, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By F, E. A. Gasc.. Feap. 8vo. 106th 
usand. 1. 


SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By F.E. A. Gasc. §and Thousand. 
Feap, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. ByF. E.A.Gasc. 47th Thousand, as, 6d. 
MATERIALS FOR. FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By 
F. E. A. Gasc. roth Thousand. js. Key, 6s. 

ENGLISH PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
FRENCH. By Rev. A. C. Crapim, M.A. 2s. 6d. Key, 4s. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR, For Public Schools. By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, 
M.A. «th Edition, Revised. as. 6d. Key to the Exercises, 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH PRIMER. By Rev. A. C. CrapiIn, M.A. Seventh 
Edition, 18. 


GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
ner, rath Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. Key to First and Second Parts, 3s. To 
Third and Fourth Parts, 4s 

GERMAN GRAMMAR, For Public Schools. By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, 
assisted by F. Hott- Miu. sth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

GERMAN PRIMER. By Rev. A.C. CLapin, M.A. Is. 


By Dr. C. A. Bucn- 





BELLS READING BOOES.. 


Reading Books are very generally adopted by the various School Boards throughout the Kingdom, they 


and the Publishers have received from teachers upwards of 400 highly satisfactory 


Specimen Copies are sent to Head Teachers who wish to examine them with a view to introduction. 


are hee pproved by H.M.L, 
testimo! ny cases the passes being cent. per cent. 
INFANTS. s. d. 
*Infant’s Primer ... bid * acs °o 3 
*Tot and the Cat o 6 
*The Old Boat House o 6 
"The Cat and the Hen 0 6 
STANDARD 1. 
*The Two Parrots.. o 6 
*The Three Monkeys o 6 
*The New-born Lamb ie o 6 
The Blin d Boy eee see oO 6 
STANDARD i. 
"Story of a Cat in o 6 
"Queen Bee — Busy Bee o 6 
*"Gull’s Crag, a Tale of the Sea ... o 6 
*Great Deeds ‘ta English History 2.6 
STANDARD ill. 
*The Adventures of a Donkey... r 0 
"Grimm's Tales (Selected)... wed tr 6 
*Great Englishmen (Short Lives) Io 
"Andersen's Tales (Selected) sb ie Se 
*Life of Columbus... i a = ee GS 





STANDARD IV. 
Great Englishwomen (Short Lives) 
Great Scotsmen (Short Lives) ... 
Edgeworth’s Tales (Selected) ... 
*Parables from Nature (Selected) 
*scott’s Talisman (Abridged)... 


STANDARD V. 

*Dickens’ Oliver Twist (Abridged) 
*Dickens’ Little Nell (Selected from 
‘Old Curiosity Shop’) . ose aM 
*“Masterman Ready (Abridged) ese Se won 
*Marryat’s Poor Jack (Abridged) Wer we 
“Arabian Nights ogres ase ws 
*Gulliver’s-Travels (Abridged) ... as’ = 
*Vicar of Wakefield ere oF 


STANDARDS VI. & vil. 
*Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare... a 
Tales of the Coast (Runciman) ap as 
*Robinson Crusoe ... abe bee wd avg 
*Settlers in Canada me as vil 
*Life of Wellington bbe qo 
*Life of Nelson (Southey) (Abridged) re 
*Sir Roger de Coverley ... 
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* These Volumes ave Illustrated. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 


A NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 


STORIES FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Selected from Popular Authors, and Adapted for Class Reading. Edited by J. Hs YOXALL, President of the National Union of Teachers. 
Charmingly Llustrated, and strongly bound in cloth, 





INFANT READER aks ee ie price ot THIRD BOOE. ‘a vas «price a Od, 

FIRST BOOK die ans 2 ‘ite ” FOURTH BOOK bo ve is » Is. 4¢ 

SECOND BOOK —_ Ss iw yet od. | FIFTH BOOK ae . a ee 
The First, Second, and Third Books are now ready. 


thet infant Reader and the F Sa and Fifth Books are in preparation, and will be published shortly, 


THE CENTURY READERS. 


Fresh, varied,.interesting, and instructive ; with numerous I!lustrations, and strongly bound in cloth, 


FIRST PRIMER, 2}4.; SECOND PRIMER, 3/.; INFANT READER, 64. 














THE CENTURY READER I. ea eve 8d. | THE CENTURY READER IV. eee oss 1s. 4d, 
THE CENTURY READER II: Pte ~ 8d. | THE CENTURY READER V: ine aes 1s. 6d, 
THE CENTURY READER [I'I, rie es . Od. | THE CENTURY READER VI je bee 1s. 6d. 
THE CENTURY READING SHEETS, consisting st the first 16 pages of PRIMER z ee to 28 in. by 37 in., and beautifully 
printed on tough manilla paper. On roller, price 7s. 6d. 





THE CENTURY HISTORICAL READERS. 


Written in Simple Graphic Narrative. Fully Illustrated with Pictures and Portraits, and strongly bound in cloth. 


Standard I.—Simple Stories ea Sah “iy 8d. | Standard V.—The Tidor Period .., des dee Is. 6d. 
Standard II.—Simple Stories oy ote oe 16d. | Standard VI.—The Stuart Period ... aes oe 1s. 6d. 
Standard III.—Twelve Stories oe dp oe 1s. Od. | Standard VII.—The Hanoverian Period _... ole Is. 6d. 
Standard IV.—Twenty Stories i ee Is. 4d, 

THE plies a ates HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS, suitable for use in conjunction with the Readers. 
Standard III. ; “FF d. Standard V. a 24d. Standard VII. ote oe 3d. 
Standard IV 7 ad ) Standard VI. a Ss 3u. ) 








THE CENTURY GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


Bright, Interesting, and Descriptive. Profusely Illustrated with Pictures, Plans, and Coloured Maps. Strongly bound in cloth. 


Standard I:—Maps, Plans, &c. 8d. :xaprre V.—Burope. Latitude and Longitude. Seasons, &e, 
Standard II.—Geographic al Terms, &c. 10d. . 6d. 

Standard III.—England and Wales. Is. 

Standard IV.—British Isles, British North America and Australasia, | standard VI—The British Colonies and Dependencies. 1s. 6d. 


Is. 4d. | Standard VII.—United States. Tides and Ocean Currents. 1s. Od. 
THE CENTURY GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOKS, with Coloured Maps. 
No Ili—England .... 5 wie * 8 No. V.—Europe ie ody * / No. VII.—United States... ow St 
No. IV. —British Isles ... val sak as No. VI.~—British Colonies ca 








BLACKIE’S SCIENCE READERS. 


In a Series of Simple Lessons. Fully Illustrated and strongly bound in cloth. 


No. 1—COMMON OBJECTS. 8d. No. 4-ANIMAL AND. PLANT LIFE. -By- the Rey. 

No. 2.—_COMMON OBJECTS. 10d. THEODCRE Woon, F.E.S. 1s, 4d. 

No. 3.—SUBSTANCES USED IN ARTS AND MANU: No. 5—ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE. By the Rey. 
FACTURES, &e. 1s. THEODORE Woop, F.E.S. Is. 6d. ; 


VERE FOSTER’'S COPY BOOKS. 


These Books have been designed by Mr..VERE FosTER to carry out the principle of clear and legible handwriting, and to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elegant style of writing for general correspondence, 


THE ORIGINAL SERIES. In 18 Numbers, at 24. each, 
THE BOLD WRITING SERIES. In 22 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
“ THE PALMERSTON SEBIES. In 11 Numbers, at 3d. each, 


o,° Specimen Copies sent free to Head Teachers, with a view to introduction, on application to the Puabiatiyy. 


London: BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 49 and 50, Old Bailey, 
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! READERS | READERS, 
; A New Series of Geographical Readers. 
A New Series of Histurical Readers pre- . : . ogra 
i ag pared t eee the isda panuireantionts of A New Series of Reading Books. Beauti- With Illustrations, Maps, Diagrams, Word 
ths Education Cade. = fully illustrated. Lists, Notes, Summaries and Questions. 
. | Beautifully [llustrated, and containing Maps, With Seng es eSent Colin Each Book 1s a Reader and Text-Book in one, 
1 Not 1d Meatings, Suman i@s, and ve sons, ~~ re SES OCT » 
| . ' Shi rey , Summaries, and | Notes, Questions, Summaries,Grammar, wet. Asse Maps, andi Compass. 
: SO Te and Compo: ition ! N IL. Ph 1.G h Simpl ; 
, Bonk de SOE Oe ee Vee Me Ea tt ge : ts : o. ica €0 y, in Simple 
Each Book ts a Reader a. Brook im ome Each Book contains a Selection of Poetry for “pre har ah Boutin’ Price a P 
r Simple Stories, for Standard H. Price Recitation. No. II. The Geography of England. 
rl . r. Stories and Fables. Standard I. ‘Full Cloth Boards. Price rs, 2 
} Stories from Early English History, bound, cloth boards, 8d. No. IV. British Islands, British » North jf 
; |. for Standard TIT. Price rs 2. Children’s Pets, for Standard II. Full America and Australasia. Price 1s, 4d. 
; q Stories and Biographies from 1066 to bound, cloth boards, gd, : ; sata AN The Geography of Europe. Cloth 
85, for Standard [V. Price 1s. 3d 3. The Hans Andersen Story- Book, for ards. Price m, ae 
The Tudor Period, for Standard V. Price Standard II. Full bound, cloth boards, ss. aig VI. The British Empire. Cloth boards. 
4. The Swiss Family Robinson, ‘for Price 1. 6d. 
The Stuart Period, for Statidard VI Standard IV. Full bound, cloth boards, 18. 34. No. VII. The United States. Tides and 
Price 1s. 6¢ 5. Stories from Fenimore Coopet’s | Currents. Price is. 
The Hanoverian Period, for Standard Tales, for Standard V. Full bound, 1s, 4d. | | 
- VIL. Price xs, 6d 6. Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott, for —_— Atlas Reader Text-Books. Nos. 
; eueapumanghneewaunb Standard VI. ull bound, cloth boards, 1. 6a. | 1. and IL, 2d. each; TIT. to V1, ad. each, 
*.* A Specimen Copy free to Head Teachers. | *.* A Specimen Copy free to Head Teachers. *.* A Specimen Copy free to Head Teachers. 
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THE ROYAL ENGLISH CLASS BOOKS. 


GREAT SPEECHES FROM SHAKESPEARES PLAYS. : HIGHER GRADE aC LISE. Containing the whole of the work in” 


With Notes and a Life of Shakespeare. Edited by W. Scorr Darcietsu, | the English e required for the ‘Loca, ExamiNArions’ and the 
M.A., Author of ‘ The Great Authors of English Liverature, &c. 158 pages, | ‘Hicuer-Grapg VING CERTIFICATS.” x 
; post Svo, cloth, price rs. 6d History of the ivation—P: of i > and 
Contains ror of the most famous speeches in the Plays of Shakespeare. The Chart, Tables ae, Prosody— of Literature. ith Maps, 
connection of each speech with the story of the play to which it belongs is made | Chart, Ta &c. “126 emo, cloth, 18. 
clear, The book may be used either for the literary study of Shakespeare or as a * The matter 14 carefully classified and graduated, clearly explained, and: 
manual of elocuti : tllustrated by mumerous examples. ~-SCHOOLMASTER. 
e STUDIES IN ELOCUTION, adapted and arranged by T. Harrower, | LOWER GRADE ENGLISH. Containin g the work in English required 
md., one of the Teachers of Elocution to Glasgow University. for — untor * LOCAL Cc wich ExamisaTions.” 
c aw i In itrodaction to the Study of Elocution, Selections in Prose, Selec- | English and — and Word-Building 
tions in Poetry, Dialogues aud Scenes from various Writers, Sacred Readings, : =F or ie and Tables of Authors. 102 pages, cloth, 
A Post 8vo, cloth, 527 pages, price 2s. 6d. rice 
Ais 03 wery fine selection from standard authors, —SCHOOLMASTER. ) saul’ ware stecntnchliise bs fhe tide of Enath ater News. 
{ ‘An excellant sele ctto m of passages surtable fer reading ev veciting in pudlic.’ 1 a GLISH GRAMMAR Am, Senate: sina : 
“ cath re #5 or with Exercises, 6d. AALS ‘cr- : 
GRE LAT AUTHORS First Period, Second Period, and Third Period. pay hs , price ad. ea , : 
uch 18. 6 ; gs ’ SIMPLE HISTORY OF ENGLISH » With: : 
Each ime ntaining Biographies and Selectiors from the Writings of the rc Tienes ect By A. L. Srrowack. Post 8vo, 
Authors mentions COLLIER'S GREAT OF, HISTORY. Post Bro, cloth, 
LIVES oF ENGLISH AUTHORS. Post 8yo, 323 pages, cloth, as. cane PtAt © Yee ae é 





New ATLASES FOR SCHOOLS. 
Tue Rovat SHILLING ATLAS. Tue Scuoot Hao ATLAS. _Te Gioge HAND mas : 


























: “ - 
: Crown gto, cloth cover, 18. Large Imperial 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. ai bee cloth, price i 
A Series of 40 New Maps, beautifully Coloured, A Series of 54 Maps, fully Coloured, A Series of ia x oe 
Iilustrating Political and Physical Geography, together | flowenting. POlisieal. Physical, Gonnntelel, tae s4 
with Geographical Diagrams, numerous Sectiona( Suny Schaap iain ier Gla Political, Physical, ae 


2 Maps, and an Index showing the positions of all RETURNS of over gomo 
the importamt Places on the Globe, supplemented Districts, and a = ae gene I sian ies | 
; by Tables of Population according to recent Census Siesstion the Positions 

Returns. preg Den ee 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, FR.G@S. | By J. G. mish o  Bs a cae J. @. BARTHOLOMEW, FRGS. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; & New York. 


PRINTED BY Jupp & Co., Limrrep, and PUBLISHED BY THE igre Famili Hucues & Co., 
AT 5, Pr.orim Sreeet, LUDGATE Hit, Lonpon, 
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